
Firat-rate research, the UGC 
and Government argue, is now 
so expensive that research 
funding must be more 
selective. In a special report, 
FHESstaflriooK at the 
implications of the 
SELECTIVE RESEARCH 
POLICY, the assessment of 
research effort, the special 
problems of the arts and the 
role of research in publ ic sector 
higher education . . . (pages 12 


. . . The public sector comes 
under close scrutiny again in 
Karen Gold’s detailed analysis 


of the findings of the LINDOP 
committee on public sector 
degree validation (page 14) 

Long before the advent of 
print UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING was already 
highly geared-up. Richard 
Rouse describes the Paris 
book-trade of the 12th and 13th 
centuries and his own Bearch 
for St Thomas Aquinas's 
publisher (page 15) 

Key works: Albert Schofield re- 
reads The Hidden Persuaders 
and asks whether Vance 
Packard's account of American 
ADVERTISING in the 1960s 
is still relevant (page 17) 
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The poverty of planning 


Those who have always doubted the 
need for a national board of higher 
education in Britain - that dreadful 

E hrase “an overarching body" that 
rings to mind images or sweaty gym- 
nastics or ricketty scaffolding really 
must be abandoned - may have to 
review their scepticism when the 


search policy to beat the research 
councils at their own game and of the 
NAB’s latest schemes to sustain di- 
versity while encouraging concentra- 
tion. There will be no order, no 


coordination because only the DBS 
can provide these. The Green Paper 
will clearly demonstrate that in higher 


will demonstrate that the Department 
of Education and Science does not 
have (he capacity to produce a serious 
forward-looking higher education 
policy. 

Not that the Green Paper will be a 
disgrace. Despite the advance apolo- 
gies already being offered by the 
paper’s authors, it will offer a compe- 
tent enough survey of the current 
preoccupations of ministers and a 
thorough enough review of that con- 
ventional range of policy possibilities 
so comprehensively rehearsed by the 
Leverhulme inquiry, the University 
Grants Committee and the National 
Advisory Body in their strategy 
advice, and the DES itself in earlier 
publications going back as far as the 
Brown Paper Higher Education into 
the 1990s in 1978. Nor is it really fair to 
criticize the Green Paper because it 
expresses no sparkling intellectual vi- 
sion. HMSO is not In that line of 
business. 

Yet as an exercise in policy making 
the Green Paper will be a disappoint- 
ment. It will fail to carry forward the 
debate about the future of higher 
education, which will remain in the 
unconsumaiated stage of the 
Leverhulme final report and the NAB 
tfnd UGC strategy documents. The 
Green Paper wiirfail to provide the 
positive leadership ; which higher 

Never has firm policy leadership been 
more necessary as universities, 
polytechnics, and colleges enter the 
unknown territory of the l$90s - 
endemic resource constraint, possible 
demographic decline, accelerating 
technological change, insistent and 
unfamiliar political and social de- 
mands, and of course restless intelleo 
tual and cultural development'. - 

e Green Paper will show that the 
DES does not Have the vision or the 
capacity to capture, ft .comprehensive 
picture of the great changes that higher 
education tool experience In the fe- 
™ Rifling years of this century. Higher 


education the DES is a policylaggard- 
rather than the policy leader. That will 
be the true measure of its failure. 

It is not all the fault of ministers 
although they must bear the immedi- 
ate responsibility. The reasons for this 
failure are many and deep-rooted. 
Some are straightforwardly political. 
One is that Mrs Thatcher's govern- 
ment is in the middle of its second 
term; Like all governments in this 
position it has run out of ideas. Its store 
of vitality and creativity is used up. It 
has gone into clear political decline. 
Such is not a time for imaginative 
political initiatives, especially in an 
area like higher education which never 
attracted much political attention even 
in the first flush of victory back in 1979. 

Another is the growing conviction 
that whatever may be Britain's future 
in the 1990s it is unlikely to be 
animated by anything resembling 
“Thatcherism", in any case a phe- 
nomenon of very dubious intellectual 
substance that is mainly the product of 
fawning hype. The "ideology” of the 
present government has never 
amounted to much more than an 
unpalatable blend of prejudiced 
amateurism and Toytown utilitarian- 
ism; Unlike its predecessors,_ whether 
Labour or Conservative .TThaYno re- 
spected and sophisticated political and 
intellectual traditions on which to 
build. So the Government's overall 
. policy- has been unable to provide a 

con- 

text m which a more detailed higher 
education policy could be placed. The 
impact of high politics on higher 
education in the last five years has 
either been entirely negative (cuts, 
cuts and yet more cuts!) or danger- 
ously misguided; the disastrously 
under-considered £43 million “switch* 


Treasury in the early 1960s, over- 
turned Robbins' recipe for a universi- 
ty-dominated expansion a few years 
later, established the polytechnics and 
bargained tor the resources tor the 
most impressive and expensive expan- 
sion of higher education ever under- 
taken in Britain. A formidable 
achievement which of course could 
only be sustained by an intellectual, 
self-confidence that verged at times on 
arrogance, an administrative deter- 
mination that occasionally shaded into 
high-handedness. Twenty years ago 
the DES could, and did, act as the final 
arbiter of higher education policy; it 
was its own national body. Today, 
when the need for and the difficulty of 
coordination are so much greater, the 
department's capacity has drained 
away. 

• The landscape outside the DES too 
has changed beyond all reco gni tion. 
TTie National Advisory Body has been 
established to plan tne polytechnics 
and colleges, a development that has 
intensified rather than diminished the 
urgent need for coordinated planning 


is just the latest example. 

But governments come and go. 
Departments go on for ever. Maybe a 


disappointment of the Green Paper is 
the railing administrative self-confi- 
dence of tne DES itself. Maybe we are 
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™ Rifling yearn of this century. Higher 
education policy will remain a jumble 
OF Jarratt and Undop, of the UGC’s 
overenth miasm for a selective re- 


advanced technology in the late 1950s, 
snatched: the universities from the 


of the whole system. The University 
Grants Committee Is utterly changed. 
The dignified theory of the UGC as a 
buffer between Government and uni- 
versities was always probably too good 
to be true. But today the UGC is not 
only the administrative creature of the 
DES, which It inexorably became 
during the expansion of the 1960s and 
1970s, but has now become the politi- 
cized creature of the Government, a 
far more dangerous development. 

Yet the case for a national board for 
higher education cannot be made en- 
tirely in negative terms, persuasive as 
such reasons have become in our 
present Incoherence. Perhaps the ex- 
perience of the NAB is a small sign of 
the potential creativity of new institu- 
tions. Maybe a national board could 
reproduce in higher education as a 
whole the vitality that the NAB has 
been able to stimulate In the narrower- 
field of the polytechnics and colleges. 
More generally a plausible case can be 
made for arguing that one of the great 
deficiencies of modern Britain is the 
inadequacy and amateurism of the 
infrastructure of the state. If the 
experience of our European neigh- 
bours is even an approximate guide, 
we need to reform our present institu- 
tions and create new and more profes- 
sional institutions if we nre to hope to 
compete, economically, socially, sci- 
entifically, Intellectually - like a 
national board for higher education. 


Once eould be dismissed as an acci- 
dent, but for the Government to put all 
its “switch" eggs in the universities 
; basket a second lime would amount to ■ 
friore than. carelessness . Yet, deci- 


sion time approaches for ph ase two of 
£43 million programme to boost ' 
on gneenhg end technology, a repeat ' 


ClaBBinedadvertism^ ! 27-35 


3 " O «« a icuchi 

performance is on the cards. Despite . 
the howls of protest which greeted the 
mqal allocations, it isriyfte possible '• 
that the likes of Essex and Lancaster 
universities; will again be preferred to ' 
.HatfieJd gT Leinster polytechnics. 

. ^uld * hi tad * for " the 

poiytechrucs and very incondanibiit for ■ 
l i ,e , Na, ‘ 0nal Advisory Body, bbuiill ’ 
■right for the country if toe universities .. 
ftre the places which will best fulfil the 
, aims, of the;. Initiative., After all; the 
: money is riot Being ’ spent For the. 


It may solve some immediate problems 
in some leading companies, but the 
long-term effects are much more un- 
. -certain. .. 

First, ministers must be sure that 
they will: be Increasing the,total. num- 
ber of Students in the new tecbnalo- . 
gies, not simply transferring them' from : 
one sector to the other. The argument' 

! oyer .the available, pqol of qualified, 
candidates * Is bv nOw well rehearsed ? 


economy i 


U- t 1 t ? as a YTIIMIW 

helping I to provide a ; workforce 
. skilled In the new ttehndlogiesrlfonly-' 
; toe unlyerailies. can attract students of 
Ane newsRfy. calibre to increase the 
; pool bf (filent ftvaljable to Industry. U 1 
would be foolhardy as well as urionar- 
:aeteftstfc of the Government to In- 
clude the polytechnics.: 

It seems that fhftre In nn Infill ant-ini :■ 


vanutuaics, is ay now wen Tcncartta ^ 

■ and there must, ,bg L serious doubts . 
about, thfcpotential for. attracting new. 
students wthout.lauhchlhg^ retraining 
programmes, for scientists' m other' 

• disciplines. The NAB may have over- ■' 
, Stated Its case that the supply is &jl bpt 
exhausted; there ift evidence of Untap- 

B ad supply, especially among Women. ) 
ut the sire of the' pool is surely too- •; 
v uncertain to v/arrant ft second "phase . ; 
- which; re lfts, oa > qualified .school- -.: 
leavers, •/; " 

’ .Aflothefdan^^sitbat.anall-gradU i 
; atft programme might be toosuccessful 
\ S^/fhe Sood of. the, teacher training 
SflCtor,_whlch must prdylde'fhe peopl? 1 -' 


the switch to concentrate on ensuring 
the supply of technicians. Since it is the 
public sector which runs the courses 
which would then become tjie benefi- 
ciaries, there is an obvious element of 
self- Interest. But industry is constantly 
stressing the importance of good quali- 
ty technicians, and this applies asmuch 
to the new technologies ft* the old. 

At the very least, the NAB should 
be consulted- about the. second stage. 
,Some of .(he Engineering. Councils 
arguments for a university monopoly 
In the first year are suspect in the : 


sccibr.wTilcli must provide '(he peopK ■ 
to Inspire a better supply of candidates;^ 
.tor the: new -technologies in ftiture.. 
2f rC i 8 - 1 ff^rifll arBliment thai a- 
' gtipoftipfl dfthe £43 mflUoii would be ' 

HtevriKwJ? anyway. ; 

i ..that the programme 

JSSSS<3^*?%s«.i 





ried out a switch already, and then to 
qriticlzO them for inadeqUata funding 
.levels.- •' •; - ; 

. ; There js a group of- polytechnics!. 
iWbich, by any standard, must be 
<x>nsidered,strong in the new technb1o-< 
gles arid niore outward-looking than' 
Some Of. the universities, Coventry; 
'Hatfield, Kingston, Portsmouth and 
..South Bank, for example, have all 
beep given approval for the new MEng. 
courses, a ; well as featuring in the 
NAB s own Inforinatlbn technology 
, initiative anditsteseareh fund. Indus- 
trialist?, no lesalthan either sectors of. 

the norilllatmtl rtmimln a nonUn r» 


| ; FW b -Uc sectflr does not gbby default. 



I now recognize that It would 
been better If I had come dm 
ago and admitted that my falfe 
a German. It would haveanidi 
sorts of misunderstanding |f| 
revealed the truth on the i 
form for my present Job. 

It was sheer stupidity on my 
hide it because there had beau 
earlier occasions when the fcj 
surfaced. On our honejmou, 
instance, I had admitted H tji 
wife. We had compared nohti 
realized that while my fattwi 
relaxing In an Internment 
Scotland, her father had left 
and was carrying stretchers 
no man's land on (he 
front. For a while it was dltflat 




eight children later we baRcaq 
terms with the disgrace of my 
tage. 

Not that my father was hi Ik 
For one thlng.it bad not be* 
vented in his time; tor another, h 
Germany when he was three, ft 
never. spoke the language. But k 
arrested in 1914 and tnternedik 
out when the American Ambsm 
on a visit to the camp asked Mak 
was there If he couldn’t speikw 
man. He was not very worrlcdk 
cause he was earning a little mmq 
drawing portraits for (he prism* 
(threepence black and while, ± 
pence coloured) and had* 

to do wfteak 


'reasury shown 
ow lab costs 
utpace inflation 


by Jon Turney , 

Science Correspondent 
The Government’s science advisers 
ae planning a clear demonstration 
Qat research costs are rising faster 
ten inflation, as part of this year's 
Kempt to persuade the Treasury that 
level funding" for science means a 


left, he vole 
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e had on me. Sol bw 
sstry from time to u* 
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If that was bad eawgMjgg 

sot worse at 
the past. M 

we deiveo 
y grandfather 


thrown out of the Gertwra 
misconduct. Possiblyforln 
probably • for mlsbenaya 
wmtn. lt wal b*4 “— i 
descended from the .- 
but Infinitely worse tfevefltM 
German army couldn tjiw 
Yet these Germans seemed u 
fanny. • -'s:.'. : 

No doubt, I, thought^ the 

he 


descended : as 

landbag. . V 

one matter howeyef . 
»tftlly Innocent. 
and probably never .. 
tdly Mirror. i 

: Patrick Nuttgei 


! Figures from the research councils 
tew the average crists of grants are 
famasing steeply. And these are 
bated up by an independent study 
teai the University of St Andrews 
■Uch estimates a “research price in- 
ta’ of up to 8 per cent above the 
HtioM'KBte of inflation. 

■’ The Advisory Board for the Re- 
mch Councils, which advises the 
faetaiy of State for Education and 
SdefrceSir Keith Joseph on the science 
budget, .has asked each of the five 
msorefT councils for figures on the 
range value of individual research 
PWtt- 

The most spectacular result came 
Iwi the Medical Research Council, 
rime the average value of a research 
pot has risen by 13 per cent a year for 
the last six years. The ABRC 
*9 argue that if councils assess grants 
wertly, and applicants ask for the 
•te cost of their projects, this indicates 
a ifcep rise in the expense of doing 
itsearch. - 

• fers from the Agriculture and 
™9^and Natural Environment re- 
■ap councils show ft wider scatter. 


Vance’sadieu 
. toits 
colonies, 13 


but also reveal a rise ahead of inflation. 
But initial returns from the Science 
and Engineering Research Council, 
the largest, do not quite fit the pattern. 
The real value of SERC awards rose 
for the first three years after 1978/79, 
but the average size of grants then fell, 
whether measured by the amount 
asked for or the sum awarded. The 
ABRC secretariat has now written to. 
each of the councils asking for further 
help interpreting the year-by-year 
changes. 

The board is also examining results 
of a study on research costs by Profes- 
sor Joe Lamb of the University of St 
Andrews, the chairman of an ad hoc 
group on research funding set up by a 
large group of scientific societies. 

Professor Lamb looked at salary 
increases, which rose by between l per 
cent and 5 per cent above inflation; at 
recurrent costs in the physiology and 
physics departments in the university, 
which rose by between 6 per cent and 
13 percent above inflation; arid capital 
costs, which went up by as much as 12 
percent abov.e inflation. The recurrent 
and capital cost rises were estimated 
from actual purchases and from manu- 
facturers' prices. Professor Lamb 
argues this gives a measure of the 
“sophistication factor" - which , in- 
creases the cost of. research as equip- 
ment grows more sensitive or more 
complex. . 

The overall result is a research price 
index calculated as between 2 and 4 per 
cent ahead of the standard retail price 
index; This means the five year fall in 
thp buying power of the science vote 
lies between 6 and 25 per cent of the 
total, or between £70 million and £280 
million at 1982/83 prices. , 

, Although these figures are based on 
a small study, they are in line with 
other estimates, such as the 5 per cent a 
year figure for sophistication quoted in 
the Natural Environment Research 
Council’s new coiporate plan. They 
will help the ABRC get round the 
problem that while all scientists are 
convinced times have been getting 
harder, the uncorrected figures do not 
show any appreciable fallln the value 
of the science vote. 

However, It is unlikely the ABRC 
will be able to use the term “sophistica- 
tion factor" in its eventual submission 
to the Treasury, although it has been 

current in the DES for two decades. Sir 

Douglas Hague, chairman of the Eco- 
nomic and Social .Research. C° u[ jcll, 
and a persistent critic of scientists 
arguments poured 1 scorn on the term 
last month in an article In The Times. 



Education hangs In the balance at the De Havllland College in 
Hertfordshire, where juggler Mr Tony Barratl has been tutoring an 
adult , education class. Mr Bqrratt, a . court jester to the . Tudor 
banquets organised at the nearby Old Palace, Hatfield, was recruited 
by the college at Welwyn Garden City to teach the art of Juggling to * 
class of -12. beginners last term, . 


Jarratt 
misleading 
say v-cs 

by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors have criticized some 
of the main findings of toe Jarratt 
rcpOTt on university efficiency, which 
they have accused of being over- 
simplified, misleading and largely un- 
cn for cable without Government help. 

After keeping a low profile for more 
than a month on the report, they 
discussed its implications for universi- 
ties at a Committee of Vice Chancellor 
and Principals meeting, and earlier this 
week met the Secretory of Stole for 
Education. Sir Keith Joseph to give 
their reactions. 

They told Sir Keith that although 
Jarratt contained some useful gui- 
dance on streamlining management . 
much of the report did not pay enough 
attention to the unique difficulties of 
university administration. 

Some vice chancellor felt that the 
main report makes many points which 
arc not fully borne out by the six 
individual case studies. Another critic- 
ism was that the management consul- 
tants involved in the exercise were so 
unfamiliar with university manage- 
ment that they exaggerated the com- 
plexities of administration, which they 
did not fully understand or appreciate. 

One vice chancellor said; “Jarratt Is 
I wrong in despising consensus. This is 
i not a bad managerial practice In uni- 
1 versifies. The work that matters is in 
I the library and laboratory - you don't 


hv Patricia Saritinelli . Education m Rending made plain this 

by Fatncia aan week that if was rejecting such a 

The National Advisory Body s teacher process and was . joining with other 
education group has come but strongly Institutions similarly affected in a cam- 
against Government plans to expand - tQ t t ^ s policy withdrawn, 
teacher training at the cost of institu- 1 has calculated that to fund 

tions’ other programmes. the additional Intake for 1986, 550 
The group has told the NAB board extra students or 715- weighted s|u- 

that it is extremely concerned that the dents b0set | on an average spending 

increases are to be found without student qf £1,400, would cost 

additional resources because these are J,round £l million. 

_ H . tftilnlitlf TVllC hoc • II . .uli.1 ft A i. 


vital to maintain t^Rlty* This has 
important implications for each In- 
stitution's spending per student. 

It has become clear since NAB sent 
out its officers proposals to institu- 
tions, that most colleges and 
polytechnics face maior difficulties In 

accommodating the. increase by a re- 
duction in social sciences and human!-. 

H *Bulmerahe ' College of Higher 


the additional intake for 1986, 550 
extra students . or 7 15- weighted st u- 
dents based oii an average .spending 
per student 'Qf j£l,400, would cost 
around £1 million-. 

If however all additional entrants to 
teacher training come from program- 
me areas with a weighting of 1.0 and 
teacher training programmes' weight- 
ing rises to 1.5 as recomm ended by the 
inspectorate, -then the Additional 
money needed would amount to only 
£385.000 : - 

Howevcr sboulfi rtp extra money be . 

• continued on page 3 
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consensual management Is not just a 
soft option. 

• “We mpst also resist in Jarratt what 
. we believe to. be mistaken. Vice chan- 
cellors are not presidents of com- 
panies. Every vice chancellor has to 

his lit the InfragtruCture below.. He is 
only a glorified office boy*!. 

THe vied chancellors also 'stressed to 
Sir Keith the criticisms made in Jarratt 
of the Government's abrupt and incon- 
sistent policies towards universities, 
which forced them into ad hoc crisis 
management. 

They told, the Education Secretary 
Sir Keith Joseph that the report made 
no concrete.; proposals for saving 
money, “in the entire report you will 
not see the word ‘waste', which is 
significant in that Jarratt ■ was very 
much the sbh of Rayncr," said the 
CVCP chainrian Mr Maurice Shock, 
who described recent meetings with Sir 
Keith as “ ressembling the courtesies of 
lftth century warfare." 

Sir Keith welcoming toe. findings of 
the Jarratt report, this week asked toe 
National Advisory Body to draw up 
guideline*. on gbpd management prac- : 
tice in public' Sector higher education. 


uropean accent should be on exchange 

• WtwBu SMsfij 

Jsgptt is one Of tfie most-powerful ''Education and Training fofY 8 ticeshios and the pressure of the.rcces- ■ refusal ■ to mark exarnin 0 lians i ond 
ys .iS.JESSrSi p*nnlp need 16^19: - Problems and t ceshipsanainepnwsu w, ^ w!lhdrBWa i s r r0 ift nubile bodies m an 


® Plg« Wojfas •: \ ; in history and geography courses. 


AUT to vote on pay strategy 

by David Jobbins already I per cent above the salai 




•wnientn^ > • — -- ministers at a 

V this week, .- 

OreJa, addressing the 

• ^ - European 

Bpucatibn, suggested that 
govei-nmeirits ; copld 


Prospects^ was 6 ^ r c e ^ d s a 'ji rtportBnce ; d ^Y6uf|i training Is no longeron 
for Europe, Mr ^]a said. _ expedient to ameliorate unemploy- 

p e lp£ V maVuT« P» r « nl of - th “ e {Jhicb the .Government Is Coifliflitl'ed. 

tiatAMinlnirPn . " tilura lut cmn. 




lie said. 


the Government had t recently Inlrri- 


p«r <i it?*; 


refusal to mark examinations _ ana 
withdrawals from public bodies in an 
attempt to reverse erosion: of thefr 
salaries. : -■ 

Detailed plans are being drawn up 
by leaders or the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers and thp.: union’s 
32,000 members are. expected to be 
balloted soon on the general strategy, 
which includes a determination 


waged, by schoolteachers arid college 
ledurert. . •. , 

A final decision oh whether to go 
ahead with thft ballot will betaken by 
the union's council which meets in 
Glasgow next week. This is'expected 
to give the gq-ahead to the campaign 
which is planned, for tho aulumnj, 

The AUT has rejected an offer of 4 
per c&Jit,.wWchj5 $11 UiR Vire qhatWfer-,.; 
tort My' ; i» 4 


already I per cent above the salary 
element or the recurrent grant. 

A resumed meeting of Committee 
A, the first stage of the negotiating 
machinery, was cancelled this week 
when the AUT decided it would be 
counterproductive. The employers 
Isold they were ready to talk but it was 
clear an improved offer was unlikely. 

The last meeting, two weeks ago, 
had come close to breaking down on a 
number of .occasions ana informed 
..sources say there wtis a strong chance 


Alexander Johnstone, would have im- 
posed 1 a arbitrated settlement If the 
cancelled meeting had taken place. 
This would riot have been much above 


4 per cent. 

The AUT wan!* a, Joint appronch to 
iqinisters.on the erosion issue but the 
employers have refused to separate it 
from this year's salary settlement. 
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Sir. - Your editorial on the emanci- 
pated administrator ( THES , April 26) 
was a welcome recognition of the 
professional status and standards 
achieved by a group whose praises are 
rarely sung. But all is not rosy as your 
optimistic future scenario suggests. 
Indeed, polytechnic administrators are 
already victims of their own success as 
members of the conference workshop 
recorded. Academics, under pressure 
with current constraints, have passed 
on functions - some even, like admis- 
sions, quasi-academic -on the assump- 
tion that equally pressured administra- 
tors can continue to absorb work to an 
infinite capncity. 

Tills provides one threat to pmfes- 


The emancipated administrator 


sionai status and standards: the impor- 
tant issues are being pushed up the 
organizational structure from faculty 
offices where pressure is greatest. The 
restrictions on recruitment and tight 
ring-fences for what appointments are 
made may also mean that some 
“anonymous clerks” may be promoted 
to posts for which they are not pre- 
pared, for which no development is 
given and which they see as a pinnacle 
of achievement rather than a platform 
for developing a professional career 
through promoting the development 
of the institution. 

There is a problem, too, for the 
high-quality people recruited in the 
past, who got senior posts young 


Science switch Asian recruits 


because they didn't carry senior salar- 
ies. being several thousand pounds a 
year below their academic colleagues 
and even further behind those with 
similar status in (smaller) universities. 
Many are women who have overcome 
an obstacle you didn't mention - the 
prejudices in a male-dominated en- 
vironment. Now such people - highly 
competent and committed to the 
polytechnics - have to face the future 
realistically. Even though they are 

S raven professional managers they are 
aiyed from senior management posts 
which go to academic amateurs; trans- 
fer to local authority offices offers little 
job satisfaction and low salaries and 
general university attitudes have cre- 


ated a credibility gap in transferring 
across the binary line - which many do 
not want to do anyway because of their 
educational philosophies. 


But I fear resource factors will be 
dominant here as elsewhere nnd col- 
leges will be drained of individuals 
essential to their development, or will 
force them back through sheer pressure 
of trivia into the restricted profes- 
sionalism from which they had 
escaped. 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN McNAY, 

Faculty of educational studies. 

Open University. 
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Sir. - The National Advisory Body has 
declared i tself surprised ana dismayed 
at the decision of the Secretary of State 
to allocate entirely to the universities 
the first instalment of funds designed to 
‘"switch” students to science and tech- 
nology. They should not be. 

When the National Advisory Body 
decided to reduce the unit of resource 
for students on degree courses - a 
process, incidentally, which is being 
continued - the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers pointed out that 
academic credibility could not be 
maintnined at a level of funding so far 
belpw that of the universities. The 
majority on the NAB, whose interests 
were and arc to sprend higher educa- 
tion thinly, may have won the argu- 
ment there. 

Unfortunately for them - but even 
more so for those of us who have to 
make the system work - employers, 
teachers and prospective students arc 
not interested in NAB's theories and 
fio .wherelhfiy expect tp .Bud. quality. 

. Hence 1 the decision, of the Secretary of 
State, on the adyice of the employers 
and the Engineering Council, to but 
the extra funding into universities. At 
1 the end of the Bay , as the. APT has 
always ,?aid, it is the well-resourced 
universities which will be protected. 
May we hope that the lesson is well 
leamt7 ' 1 

■.. Yours faithfully, ’■ 

. j. m; poweli* .;-•■■ ; > . 

’■ Deputy chairman • - 

• Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Social graces. 

£■*■« j, A*-® roatte'r of interest would the 
heading “social secretary have been 
used if the new secretary- to the 
< 3? 1,c and Social Research Coun- 
cil had been a man? (THES, April 26). 
Yours sincerely, 

JANET LEW/S. 

28 Melcombe Court, London NW1. 

LcMere for publication should arrive by 
- Tuesday morning. They should, be as 
« possible and Written -on one 
5 the paper.. The editor reserves 
(be. right to cut dr, amend them if 
. necessary. 

Professional Assocfatlph 
. of Teachers , 
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Sir, - Under the title “Car sale 
methods used on students" the South 
China Morning Post has brought 
attention to bear on an extensive 
campaign by British universities to 
recruit students from Hong Kong; 
other traditional catchment coun- 
tries of South East Asia are also the 
target of recruiting teams. The effect 
of such criticism, In Hong Kong 
particularly, Is highly damaging to 
the fine Image of British universities 
in th is traditionally. pro-British 
colony. 

To the cynical, cut-throat competi- 
tion for the overseas students could 
be Interpreted either as reaction to a 
decline In home-based enrolment or ■ 
as a means of attracting fee-paying 
students to offset financial cuts im- - 
posed by the University Grants Com- 
mittee. The article referred to above 
alleges pouching, the lowering of 
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Bijthhjg^flg arecameaigning to recruit from Hong Kong 

Markettag has ' rontrlbuted 



dimpULto detertnlne precisely. th« 'aifi^nistratore. i(h the case of Hbtok 
,s !° Increasing demands from uni- 

”L™Ii5 hat Mnlyeraltlcs from Britain verslties in mainland China have also 

SS7SI 1 !! have steppedup to be Included. Clearly, live Instltu- 
- ■off-shore student enrolment. The tlohs of higher learning In Hooa 
report of IS universities recruiting Kong can hardly be expected to 
m T wfpr o »/” f Ion ?i. K ? n .?’ fact > establish links with a proportionate 
tbe full extent of share of over 90p>' equivalent-level 
such activity -One British university institutions from mainland China 

*5322 nta f t0 P on 8 Kon « Against this background offact, 
vti fh2^ hei Y 9r . 0v fi hr f wecks - andfn view of the Increasing competi- 
tor academic staff, the loss qf . tion from USA, Canada and Austra 
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teachingls substantial; the cost to the 
Bdtlsh taxpayer is unidentified; 
r!,As well, (here are implications 
within : the countries ; visited; Time, 
patience and the usual university 
courtesies are extended to an eiidlcSs 
procession of overseas academics and 
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jointly by the Umvcrsity of Pennsylva- other relevant ’ 52SK * } te , r,na . nan noted that “the 

nia and. Glasgow University, and a cjesnlng and housekeep- 

fonner^Glasgpw-professqr's warning 1 ; separate NIH division the ventl [* arit ?n In tljesc areas [the 

that GfasgoW 5 ? 1 reputation could be ", Protection Wom ^opratpry and pppiate intensive care 

Animate, broke into the UnlverSitf of ;accordine to (he NIH • r it 6f Pennsylvania law school, has 

; ^ennsylyahia; abdfatory and remind ?TlSd 1 B ® u kfed 'state* ; UrtlvcrsitybfWrihsyl- 

■ ‘?pes t of ^the experiments. As mcnt Sf ■J^SKS^i£5S ^ a « fess to the 

: Istt^feHs^is^w-.: 
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established counselling service set up 
by . the British Council to market 
British higher education will be well- 
.used. Long overdue,, this new coun- 
selling service deserves the support of 
all British universities interested in 
the recruitment of Aslan students. 


Marketing has contributed to the 
remarkable transformation and suc- 
cesses that typliy Hong Kong. The 
services provided by the British 
Council will be marketing-type ser- 
vices; they win be fair and they will be 
well-conducted. The service prom- 
ises to bring to universities more than 
the present discreditable practices, 
The British CouiicU deserves the hill 
support of the UGC and the wide 
array of higher education Institutions 
concerned to recruit In these foreign 
parts. 


Yours Sincerely, 

H. S. HOUSTON, 

Academic vice president, 
Hong Kong Baptist College. 


tlons of the law and recommended thnt 
all animate should be moved out of 
there immediately 1 ’. The inspector ex- 
plicitly noted the presence of cock- 
roaches^ mice and vermin droppings, 
aqd. urme build-up throughout the 


Engineering 

designs 

Sir, -in his article "Real 
nryAci.v lt y"(TWW lA pS 
sor Lewin exposes a SeLf 
many of us feel who are yteta! 

c ^ meeri h«.on the* 
model. The rest net ions impost 
requirements fora PhD mS 

no obvious follow-on fo*,, 
graduaic work, nor are thetoa 

skills, often painfully acquired 
undergraduate study, subtext 
rigour of postgraduate tsatm 
In a department like otntiti 
developed design Into aceomia 
tiic degree, the situation bee 
quite ludicrous. Despite hav^s 
lent industrial support for out 
grudunte design work and t , 
growing amount of consultsiak 
field, most of our researdi suk 
take projects of a rauch na 
penmental nature. This <A<xm\ 
weakening effect on the text* 
engineering design and redmi 
chances of students with Bui 
field reaching their full potente 
Whether tne answer to thispetf 
is a new degree, I am less nre.lt 
proposed DEng did indeed uqfci 
same status as the PhD there *oi 
much to recommend this apprssf 
solving the relevance of restati 
gree problems, however, I h 4 
DEng will not acquire suciutK&H 
alternative approach Is to redfhl 


requirements for a success/ulL 
within the engineering dhodi»3 
course any such change shouldisa 
to widen the span ofenginmingRi 
rather than move the sam^Rstrd 
window, as there isstill a g'reatredi 
engineering fundamental naftrir 
least In the area or engineering 
1 hope this problem noweipa^ 
Douglas Lewin will continne top*; 
ate sufficient interest aipofig wc 

S inccring fraternity so that sokm 
on will oe found. We owe ittosa 
we teach to find a way that tkja 
reach doctoral status wtlwut atnp 
.alter their whole approach to a 


Industry to boost switch 


by John O’Leary 
and Jon Turney 

The Prime Minister will place the 
onus on the private sector to make the 
finrernment’s initiative to boost en- 
dneering and technology fullv cffcc- 
S W hen she meets some 30 of the 
most powerful industrialists in Britain 
in 10 days' time. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, met Sir 
Rnbert Clayton, chairman of the new 
Station Technology Skills Agen- 
« and Mr John Butcher, the industry 
minister, this week to discuK aHoca- 
lions for the second phase of the £43 

^Bul" fSre^Btcher will stress that 
industry must pick up where the Gov- 
ernment leaves off if the switch is to 
have real impact. She will be expecting 
offers of assistance with equipment 
and exchanges of staff between indus- 
try and hlgner education. 

The invitation list for the meeting 
includes the chairmen or managing 
ifircctors of most of the country s 


Yours faithfully, 

J. R. PAGE, 

Senior lecturer, 
Kingston Polytechnic. 


Salary erosion 

Sir, - University ledweftgj! 
embittered about the way IWR 
been eroded In recent jggA 
problem Is endemic in pobix» 
employment, affecting 
nurses and many others, 
wnrili Mnlnrlna is that m 


:• Uiese.. primate experiments. . •.*.'• • 
!-■ “rat j. your. Washington cbrrtspon 
dent, Mr William NorrT?, statedthaT 

A mprinon. BftSmnl •I.Lt. ,« 


legal counsel fof ihe PE 
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nSSSSi' ’ v Seboncl? Mr Norris Stated that the - - Fr0nt * : 

$ 5 ^. ^WHi »een Inspected by the 
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t ■ caS€ 9*. chooslhg to represent a junior 
member, ;in preference to a senior 
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biagest firms in the information tech- 
nology field including Lord Weinstock 
of GEC, Mr John Harvcy-Jones of ICI 
and Sir John Clark of Plessey. 

Sir Keith’s meeting was primarily 
concerned with the Vexed question of 
whether to include the polytechnics in 
the next round of funding from the 
Government. Although no decisions 
were taken, it is understood that there 
was general sympathy for at least 
allowing polytechnics to bid for alloca- 
tions this time. 

Although not invited to consulta- 
tions on phase two of the switch, the 
Nalional Advisory Body submitted its 
case for the polytechnics to the new 
information technology agency. 

The agency, set up under the CBI's 
education foundation following the 
first report from Mr John Butcher’s 
committee on skill shortages, had its 
first meeting two weeks ago. The 
committee includes representatives of 
all the information technology firms 
who have been asked to comment on 
university proposals ip the field. 

In addition, there are observers 


from the NAB. the University Grants 
Committee, three Government de- 
partments, the Manpower Services 
Commission, the Alvcy Directorate, 
the Engineering Council and from 


British overseas student 
share still shrinking 


Lord Young's office. 

The agency which will appoint a 
director m the next Tew weeks, is 
expected to be the main forum for 
coordinating industry's response to the 
call for a “new partnership" in Mr 
Butcher's report. As well as vetting 
proposals from higher education in- 
situations, it will Try to match them 
with offers of help from industry. 
Members stress these will noi neccsi 
sarily be in cash, but more frequently 
in the form of secondments, offers of 
access to equipment, and arrange- 
ments for student placements. 

It will also consider the role of 


Manpower Studies to keep an up-to- 
date picture of where skill shortages 


Dispirited 

1 


I m 


The European Community’s informa- 
tion technology project Esprit is a 
good idea but hampered by poor 
; trecutfon, says a House of Lords 
1 Committee report. 

The Lords’ Select Committee on the 
European Community found the prog- 
ramme had poor project assessment 
tnd monitoring, paid too little atten- 
tion to exploitation of new products, 
. and pertly duplicated similar national 
. efforts like Britain's Alvey project. 

Bat the report says the European 
' efoitlsa valuable attempt to set up.a 
Bsopean-wlde collaborative project 
in high technology. 


, renme of Research in Information 
" Technology - is a five-year, £900 
million project to boost the European 
computer and communications indus- 
tries and is the brainchild of Viscount 
Etienne Davignon, the former EEC 
commissioner for research. 

Uke the British Government's 
Ahq programme, it is a collaborative- 

H smme between industry, 

pile .institutions and state re- 
SMfth laboratories, with the added 
stipulation that projects approved 
involve partners from two or 
•W EEC countries. The research 
jorere the whole range of new in- 
remwtion technologies from robotics 
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average pay rise In the ^ 

was, say, 5 per. rent 
: that figure would then to 
line, increase for alf u,g 
employees. Since the feu w 
only retrospectively, iJjgJJJU 
to be ah intenhi and 

ench year; in onte [if SfJS 
Such a system would 
for negotiation on a 

for example, catch'iwa^^ 

differentials, oou#**"-^ 
- “productivity” and sd on- . ^ 
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GEOFmE^SQ^^ 

Department, of Adult w*rr 
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are likely to show up. 





Britain's share of a growing market in 
overseas students is continuing to 
decline despite a levelling off in re- 
cruitment from abroad, according to 
statistics published today by the British 
Council. 

The new figures - the first full 
analysis of enrolments in 1983/84 - 
show the beginning of the reversal in 
the downward trend in university re- 
cruitment. Bui overall numbers of 
Toreign students coming to Britain 
dropped for the firth consecutive year 
in spile of the start of the £46 million 
Pym package of targeted support 
schemes. 

Indeed, the number of Malaysian 
students dropped by more than 1.000 
despite the investment of IS million 
from the package in n special scheme 
for Malays. 

Although provisional figures for 
19R4/85 and early indications of ap- 
plications for 1985/86 confirm that the 
steep decline which followed the Intro- 
duction of full-cost fees has been 
arrested, enrolments continue to lng 
well behind the world trend. The 
British Council estimates that the 
number of overseas students world- 
wide continues to rise by 14 per cent n 
year. 

The United Slates has encouraged a 
rapid expansion in its foreign student 
numbers and is increasing its USAID 
scholarship programme by 50 per cent 
in 1986. Japan is planning a tenfold 
increase in its numbers by the end oF 
the century and the Soviet Union is still 
increasing its commitment. 

Mr Derek Beard, assistant director 
general or the British Council, said the 
new statistics were not good news for u 
country which prides itself on the 
international reputation of its higher 
education. "Britain is losing out to our 
American, Japanese and French com- 
petitors.” he added. 

The council's international survey 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN UK 
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showed the new targeted trade 
schemes having little impact in key 
economic areas compared with other 
countries' efforts. The number of 
Chinese students, for example, in- 
creased by 6 pur cent compared with a 
31 per cent rise in the United Suites. 

Hong Kong, another main benefici- 
ary or the Pym package, took over 
from Malaysia us the sender of the 
largest number of overseas students. 


Of the other countries sending large 
contingents, only the United Suites. 
Libya, West Gcrmtiny. Singapore, 


Kenya and Brunei showed increases 
on tne previous year. 

By far the largest increase prop- 
ortionately was registered by Libya, 
whose 1 .4WJ students represented an 
Increase of some 5(1 |>er cent. 

Statistics on Overseas Students in the 
United Kingdom, published by the 
British Council, Spring Gardens. Lon- 
don SW1. 
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Jrtpmation and communication tys- 
teujs,/.. 

Tbt select committee says the prog- 
could help the .technology gap 
Wween European find competitors 
J* J “psn and the United States and 
help European companies win a 
, Square of, the world market for 
“™rinaiion technology products. But 
“report warns tbatEsprit is taking 
!™ces from other important re- 
areas like biotechnology. The 
®fllnmtee says these should receive 


flTtecoriimUtee criticizes the evalua- 
zr 0 ? Pjpject.proposals in the first 

of Esprit Hoards and says there 
SNtyicion that British firms and 
nfWKlties refused to release people 
.right calibre to -sit on Esprit 
SJtfSS- lt -*ays these are the 
most to gain from Esprit 


Boat race with A difference: members of a team of 18 Whowili set out 
next month on an expedition to row an Oxford University eight for 
1,000 miles down the Peruvian Amazon. -, 

Poly’s teaching good, but 
drop-out rates criticized 

Concern obont withdrawal and failure 33 per cent 

excellent. ___ _ nr * c ,hp itaff bv the standard of teaching. Lectures 

,o ■ ,erel 

institution has attracted frorii ^rernal Lancashire' Polytechnic’s science 

and technology faculty has since been 
split into two separate divisions be- 
cause of continued growth. Comment- 
ing on the inspectors’ concern^nbout 
failure rates on some courses. Mr re*er 
Youngi the dean of the polytechnics 
science faculty said: “^esc trends. had 
in effect been reversed by the time of 
the inspectors’ visit and all courses now 
have successful completion rates that 
are at. . or rather ; better than the 
national average." ■ . '■ 
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sources. The polytechnic was desig- 
nated in 1973 as Preston Polytechnic 
and was renamed last September. 

On the full-time degree .course in 
combined sciences tne inspectors 
found that most studeDtsenteredwnh 
only modest A level qualifications. Of 
the first four cohorts to complete; the 
course, only 60 per cent obtained 
degrees. Lack of motivation was iden- 
tified, as the major cause. 

They also pointed to the part-time 
degree course In physics, where only 


get go-ahead 
for merger 

by Peter Aspderi 

‘ London University . planners have 
given the go-aheaq to the proposed 
merger between Westfield College and 
the new King’s, Queeii Elizabeth and 
Chelsea College complex. 

They decided to back the recom- 
mendations of a working group 
chaired by Sir Michael Clapham. vice 
chairman of the university court, 
which said the merger was the most 
effective way of securing the ethos as 
wellas the academic faciElies of West- 
field.' ! 

The decision ends speculation over 
the future use of Westfield's Queen s 
building, a purpose-built science 
block. 


challenged in 
High Court 


by David Jobbins 
A student union's “no plat form for 
racists” policy will be challenged in a 
legal action with implications for many 
institutions. 

York University is seeking a dec- 
laration in the High , Court that the nq 
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incompatible ; with the college’s wider 
plans to centralize its activities. • 

The college was still going ahead 
with the acquisition .of -"Cornwall 
House, just across the river from its 
main Strand site, in (he not-too-distont 
future, he sajd. 

! “We believ'd Westfield has a distinct 
tradition and role to play,.- which we 
very much aim to keep alive,” Profes- 
sor Sutherland added. 

“Both colleges also see this from, a 
university viewpoint, and as a way rif 
strengthening its arts base in what is 
bound to be' n very difficult lime 
ahead.” 


union's charter and common law. 

An abortive speaking engagement 
by the Monday Club Conservative MP 


row. A' meeting he was due to address 
was cancelled last autumn after action 
by the student union. - 
■ Mr Pete r Smith ,' York's senior assis- 
tant registrar, said the union's attitude 
could not be ignored where a meeting 
was nhyslcally obstructed. 

- “Any member of the university must 
be free to invite anyone of ony political 
pursuasfon to speak on any subject 
within the law." he said. “It is not the 
rights of the speaker so much as the 
rights of members of the university to 
hear and meet people.” 

.Many universities and colleges 
adopted “no platform” policies during ' 
the late 1970s when organizations such 
as the British Movement tried to 
become active on campuses and when 
the National Front was adopting a high 
profile. 

But the National Union of Students, 
which backs efforts by unions to deny 
platforms to self-decinrcd racists, has 
consistently issued advice against de- 
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continued from front page 

recommended level would only need » 

redact tonof 0. Ipercenl Inlhe unit of 

'^rKeeber education aroupjs to 

ij^juli^iiws 1 ' n 


valuihg the policy by extending it to 
rijjhi-wirig politicians such as Mr Car- 

steacher training changes 


five colleges and polytechnics and to 
allocations throughout the public sec- 
tor which were due th tway. It » 


until after a formal inspection by Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate this autumn.* 
it says it has it strong tradition of. 
primary training both in the BEd arid 
PGCE routes, gnd that it is not isolated 
ffom other- institutions. 

Hertfordshire College of Higher 
Education Is also urging reject ion .The 
college which litis , n -long primary 
trndiFrorf haS tola the NAB (hat it 


?-7J intfiij 


anysfinftl decision shouULbe delayed^ 


meets all the criteria for long term 

riabtilty set out Ity its letter 

’* 


■■and 'the 


ment of insliiutionat arrangements 
most likely to safeguard the future of 
teacher education hi the county. 

Portsmouth Polytechnic, ' which 
under the present proposals wob Id lose 
Its facility of education, is challenging 
. the NAB's application of the viability 
criteria, it soys tills is not appropriate 
in the context of ; n polytechnic. It 
points out - that in the last decade 
numbers have fluctuated between 300 
fo„i,QQ0. and all. were regarded, as 
nibble, and on that basis at 4(KI now. 
ttaejTWYiaWa 
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SUNDAY 

One difference between holidaying 
in the Highlands and now being here 
for fieldwork is having to hew wood 
literally) and draw water 
metaphorically) every day. Except 
today the pipe from the burn is 
frozen again in the In test cold snap. 
Phone the Godach Bar for Andy the 
lumber and take bucket to ncigh- 
ours' house for water - 
It will make another anecdote to 
enliven my research methods 
teaching next term, as a change From 
.my standard warning about the occu- 
pational hazards of excessive tea- 
drinking when interviewing. 
Although ill these parts of the High- 
lands, "wee drams'* are preferred to 
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home, becomes progressively more 
difficult. 

MONDAY 

Spend more time making cuts to 
Chapter 4 then adding to it. Monday 
is Mobile Bank day, so go to draw 
cash for trip to London. Jimmy, who 
has lived most of his life in the village 
and now supplies fresh salmon to 
"top London establishments", in- 
vites us in for coffee, although we 
have only met briefly once before at a 


traditional “what-iwo-objects-would- 
you-savc-from-your-hurnina-housc" 
game. But this time it could be for 
real. She chooses (lie insurance poli- 
cies, 1 my book draft. The flames get 
closer. What a lime to have no water. 

THURSDAY 

2am. Fire not fully out but turned 
away by volunteers less than a hun- 
dred yards from neighbours' house. 
Of necessity, have had to [earn to use 
a fire-beater quickly, stumbling ab- 
out in (he heat, smoke and half- 
darkness. Coming off the hill, chat 
for the first time to Murdn the 
volunteer fire marshal. Hear myself 
saying, "So you trained as a mecha- 
nic? Was That a five-year appren- 
ticeship? And what was your first 
job?" This spirit of academic inquiry 
does not survive the neighbours’ 
spontaneous ceilidh. 

5am. Woken by phone. “Fire’s up 
again. Ii could soon cut the road. If 
you are going south today, you’d best 
be off.” Drive to Inverness, doze on 
(rain most of way to Edinburgh, 
sitting in a no smoking carriage. 
Leave things in office at research 
.centre for social sciences and brave 
walk across George Square without 
coat or long-johns. Check Census 
Small Aren Statistics. Am out of 

E ractice at using a big library: must 
c more tolerant of new students'. 
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Confidence restored by beautiful 
dusty, leathery smclj of learning. Bit 
different from rhe village Library, 
open Wednesdays 2 to 4pm, Four 
bookshelves at the back of the play 
group. Leave message for colleagues 
about work on projections of de- 
mand for higher education before 
catching the sleeper to London. 

FRIDAY 

The “ t here ’s-a-lo t-of- it-a bout” bug 
apparently catches the sleeper with 
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narics: “A little cold, the weath- 
er . . .How are you settling into your 
cottage? . . . How is the book com- 
ing along?” 

instead, Jimmy says, “I’ve been 
meaning to ask your opinion of 
tnulfmaUonate’ In advanced capital- 
ism,. It- seetas to me that most ' 
pott-Marxist treatments fell, to grasp * 
the issue of Control in terms of 
Utilizing market, processes .against 
them, without ceding more power to' 
the State. What do you think?” 
Emerge two hours later, feeling like 
a student who has been the 6nly one 
of bis group to turn up for a tutorial. 
Home, for a much needed restorative 
whisky, and water. Except there is 
still no water. t 

TUESDAY 

1 . 

Judy has the. “there’s-a-lot-of-it.-ab- 
out ’ bug and is awake half the night . 
with severe earache, in Plymouth, 
this would mean going to surgery, 
Waiting }n a room full of sick people, 
a further trip in tho cold to the 
chemist. Here, I phone the district 
nurse who drives round straight- 
away. Over a cup of tea. (is tannin 
poisoning an occupational disease of 
nursing?) she makes an initial di- 
agnosis, then phones the doctor *26 
nillesi away .to -confirm. From the 
range of antibiotics. in her bag she 
hands out suitable tablets: the chem- 
ist will mail the bill later. She sug- 
gests that Judy sees the doctor oij.his 
next weekly visit to the village. 
During her second cup of tea, she 
mixes talk of her family with' advice 

blood*” 5 ' ehe< *'Ups giving- 

Talk of her work turns lo.'my. 
Interest In employment, training and 
career opportunities, and before lone ' 


snatch two hours’ early morning 
sleep. Woken by clatter from fire 
escape: Laurie Taylor on sabbatical 
in fiat upstairs dropping his empty 
bottles down the rubbish shutc. Col- 
lect antibiotics via the university 
clinic oq' way (rrGrays inn Road*' 
Discussion q? course proposals still 
impresses, • but- disappointing that 
resubitii&iohs continue to be . so 
poorly documented, despite all the 
heavy bureaucracy or internal valida- 
tions. . 

Even “mature" polytechnics dis- 
play top-down controls and not 
enough genuine lecturer involve- 
ment Ip; and ; trailing fori revalida- 
tion. .Is it just flu that makes the 
debate on more general issues seem 
stale? Relations with the National 
Advisory Body, reorganization of 
the Council ■ for National Academic 
‘ Awards partnership; nobody has 


anything new to say. -Go on to 
Macmillan, meeting of editorial 
board for new British Sociological 


Association series. Make lofty and 
lunatic suggestion that cacti of us 
reads manuscript for topics on which 
we are hoi expert, to see how 
accessible they are to non-specialists. 


the flu. Phone Plymouth for fort- 
nightly bulletin: told - director has 
referred to social sciences as the 
"Cinderella facility”. Catch sleeper 
for Inverness, abandoning plans for 
weekend in city. bodkshopSi Renoir 
etc. . .. 

SATURDAY 

.Lopid bar with fresh vegctabl cs. mea t; 
heater .element, draught-proofing, 
whisky and other neighbours-, mes- 
Saees [oroccricsi holt easily. ar chea 
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Accounting review is urged 


by Peter Aspden 

Universities have been urged to revise 
their accounting practices and adopt a 
uniform system for presenting their 
finances. 

The move comes from the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
which has issued n set of guidelines and 
prepared a draft statement of recom- 
mended accounting practice for uni- 
versities. 

A CVCP working group was formed 
in 1982 under the chairmanship of 
Professor Geoffrey Sims, vice chancel- 
lor of Sheffield University, to consider 
universities’ accounting practices, but 
its report has only been circulated this 
week. 

It urges universities to maintain 
adequate reserves to ensure their con- 
tinea viability and to make proper 
provision in their accounts for items, 
such as the repair of buildings and the 
replacement of plant in order to give a 
true and fair view of their financial 
position. 

The report said that universities had 
so far concentrated on their own needs 
when presenting financial informa- 
tion, but there was now a wider 


audience which lmd n “legitimate use 
for Information concerning the finan- 
cial position of individual universi- 
ties”. 

The wider audience included deci- 
sion-making bodies, academic staff, 
students and other employees within 
the university, and other universities, 
the University Grunts Committee, 
Parliament, loan creditors and busi- 
ness contracts. 

For internal decision-making 
groups, a university's published 
accounts were the “definitive state- 
ment of the university's financial ste- 
wardship” and acted as n verified 
check on earlier budgets and a basis for 
future estimates, said the report. 

A university’s financial statement 
should comprise the following, which 
should be audited: an income and 
expenditure account relating to 
teaching and research activities; a 
balance sheet; nnd notes on the 
accounts, which should include 
accounting policies nnd a statement of 
source and applications of funds. 

The income and expenditure 
account should include endowment 
income, and income for research 
grants and contracts, while invest- 
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Open college: Kimberley Smith, a sculptor from Loughborough 
College of Art, built this temporary perch 20 feet above ground as part 
of Leicester Polytechnics "Design Village” last week, flic event, the 


ments should be shown alas) 
permanent diminution of *£3 

written off to the income anS 

turn account. 

Gifts and donations, such 
of art and other valuable anefcl 
seldom regarded as realize . 
should only be included in 
statements in the unusual no 
their sale. 

the recent Jnrratt report on nrim 
efficiency, which urged theca* 
to play a greater role in km 
universities to adopt best pnSa 

A CVCP official sakfc'Hfci 
started this statement a lout* 
before the Jarratl committee wa» 
formed, but it has taken a knua 
because wc have sought the 
universities, auditors, the Tits* 
trade unions, the Accounting b 
thirds Committee apd other intna 
groups." 

The ASC will now look a 6 
guidelines for a further two wan* 
suggest any adaptations, belong 
accepting or “franking" die 0? 
statement. 

Students 
win travel 
promise 

by Carmel McQuaid ■ 

Mr Nicholas Scott, the minutci* 
ponsihlc for education In Noitki 
■ Ireland, has agreed to review ww 
ments for student travel awards-w 
n year's intensive lobbying by eto 
lion boards, politicians and siufc 
unions. 

He plans a survey of Noram 
Ireland students and if they apptmi 
be worse off than their peeit* 
England and Wales, he has pro®* 
that steps will be taken to sIIotc 
their position. He has not. 
committed himself to tneSejca 
system which retains the prowf** 
reimbursing travel costs. - 

The travel awards furort «*■> 
year ngo when Mr Scott dedwJ ^ 
maintain parity with EngliMj® 
Wales. This meant new stu3eots«® 
no longer make individual daw ^ 
fares over £50 reimbursed ui 
Instead, £100 for those hvngjj 
from home and £160 
with their family is 
grant. Continuing students tiftJJ 
Cursed for travel costs wbKb 

£310 in the case of home* 
dents and £250 for others. . • 


.first of its kina in Britain, brought together students from all over the 
country, all living in self-built dwellings while they attended lectures 
and geminairs on design. 

Toast for the globetrotters 

^Veiled a total . burgh’s centre of Canadian studies! 
of 50,000 miles; to address a seminar at The seminar will include papers on 

Edinburgh- University feeing field to- comparative conservation policies, the 

day and tomorrow, _ ■; - 'impact of gold nishes, the origins of 

w?J g T£'.i P 7 ,, ^? r Or®??? national identity, and a study of a 

d IS ? ° f Highland community who followed a 

5 ou 8‘ . - charismatic' preacher first to : Nova 
UnSln!' ' ^ t[a &nd th = n to New Zealand. 

1 ■ W"* "*“*'** ,he “ mln » r 

New Zealand", wll[ speak at a compara- 
tive’ studies seniinar on .Canada .and 
New . Zealand; organized by Edlh- 

' ■ '!' '' - : 


etui ooniinuiiraHvc 
“pnrily of treatment wlt J “Kfr 
Welsh students. They poin ^ 
land’s plea for “special I cl' ^ ^ 

which had been grounds for 
parity. A high proportion 

students live ntliome and wnia» 

university dally. . ’ LgjpfrJ 

The- minister, ho^wr,.^ 
terred and brushed off 1 ^ 

- The five education JjgJfc 

ducted a survey of 50 ^ 

each area which 

■.iklln naans nnH losses vuncy ■■ J 


•includes a coqsignmint, of New Zea- 
land wine from New Zealand House In; 
London - it will be used: to toast the, 
seminar's' success.. 


while gains and losses 
area, only 46 ofthe250 ***£-*£* 
Using these findings as 
the education boaros 
minister with a detaded 
which attacked the new ^ t 
as "indefensible 

BS2SffSg5ggBf^i 

be reexamined withoo^--*' 


NERG goes^head with plan to lose jobs 


«ion j - ■ r r v~.pu.mc - pi^uaicv 10 wxb or|.»ne new-joos. 

■ . ob J^ l l or ^ L The; unions are -more concerned 

. frtm trade Unions representing NERG ; ahout the- job losses, artd what -they 

Thfe r doiihbll - .^gard as ffee' lack of. opportunity Jo* 

■' new rnn L Sr^i « !!! ■ ^ tonhree • di$cuss it; lTic umbn side response says, 

• t his. ,, ha$caus«xl Immeasurable harm' to 
■ . marine scieS^SSHf art< ^ s f^? nces ’ ; ,lie reldlions between thd two sides of 
' ^ and the council”. * J :• 

■ uB^^ri!Sf8t*S W !P Th e .union, Side argues that th* 

' lidi? Ilf adminBa^.;,; ./ CMUticil should.have drawii.up a scien-, 

: ;:tUm rather than setting. 

JR m ■* ni op power targets., to fit. future finap-: 


pi fun^.frbm 


’ Society ■ of 

-the Civil ao d £uWtcS^ Uni *J 
tion apd the €3vil the 
th&'COrporate plan * 

-Sound Wreadve; 

the Introduction of more 

■f/Sthoujh J^^eSS!o n ^ 

.wishes are not- met' 


Minister is 
unmoved by 
medics’ plea 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The shedding of hospital beds' in 
London will not be slowed down to 

* safeguard the interests of the capital s 
metfical schools, the health minister 

' Mr Kenneth Clarke told the House of 
Commons Select Committee on Social 

Services last week. 

The committee chairman, Mrs Re- 
. nee Short, told Mr Clarke London 
medical deans were worried that run- 
' n iid down some inner London hospit- 
als was making it difficult to arrange 
clinical teaching. But Mr Clarke said it 
‘ B key policy commitment to reduce 
beds in London, and he hoped medical 
schools could make arrangements with 
, satellite hospitals to satisfy their ciinic- 
i al teaching needs. 

“I'm not going to keep open hospit- 
i ah we don't need simply because 
i. medical schools refuse to teach else- 
where,” he said, although he stressed 
f things had not got so bad yet. 

| Mr Clarke was also questioned ab- 
; out the effect of the 1981 University 
t-i Grants Committee cuts on medical 
teaching and research, the subject of 
an earlier inquiry by the social services 
committee. He said the reduction in 
clinical posts in universities brought 
about by the cuts had been more than 
offset by an increase in health service 

* appointments. And while there had 
r, been some effects on research, they 

did not appear to have been severe, in 
f the minister’r view. 

* He said some universities had made 
I up for shortfalls on the research budget 
f\ in medical schools by attracting 
[ alternative funding." 


New director 
for Courtauld 

Mr Michael KaufTmann, keeper In 
ft* department of prints and draw- 
. feaand paintings at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is to be the new 
director of the Courtauld Institute of 
Art, subject to ratification by Lon- 
don University senate. He succeeds 
Professor Peter Lasko. 

Mr Kauffinaiw, 54, has held his 
present position since 1975 and has 
been at the V and A for 25 years. He 

1 ns trained as a medievalist and has 
tyenl most of his career cataloguing 
European paintings. 

-. After Merton College, Oxford, he 
ws$ ■ Junior research follow and then 
■■hot' curator at the Warburg 
talllute. i 

- One of his tasks will be to assist in a 
Proposed restructuring of art history 

. *1 London University., 

i Row over loss of 
union seats 


New inservice fund ‘would aid FE 



by Patricia Santinelli 

A new general gram for the funding of 
inservice training in further education 
and a national advisory body and staff 
appraisal scheme have been recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State For 
Education by the Government’s advis- 
ory body on teacher training. 

The Advisory Committee on the 
Supply and Education of Teachers also 
wants the Government to set aside 
interim funds to finance the immediate 
expansion of training for education 
management which is the subject of a 
separate report. 

The ACSET says in its final advice 
on this sector - it was disbanded by Sir 
Keith Joseph last week - that the new 

J encrol grant for inservice training in 
urther education should be intro- 


.hrot chairman ofthfe gov- 
2 T «rs.;Mr Wotherspoon was formerly 
ffiSf®* * director .... of . Singers, 
. J-Twbank, add ^currently vice chair- 
of Hie college’s council. 

,_« r Desmond McNultV. Educational 


duced alongside specific centrally- 
directed Tunas. 

It snys that the new grant should he 
set at 5 per cent of the cost to local 
authorities of employing further 
education teachers already proposed 
for inservice training in the schools 
sector. 

Because this lias to include initial 
training, the committee believes the 
proportion repayable to local author- 
ities should be higher. 

The committee points out that the 
general grant approach is attractive 
because it would enable local author- 
ities to give higher priority to staff 
development for further education 
teachers in terms of the resources 
available. 

“We firmly believe that the present 
level of activity is too low and tfent even 
allowing for effective use of existing 


resources, additional funds for inser- 
vice training in further education nrc 
required if institutions utc ui respond 
adequately to the broad range of 
training needs that present them- 
selves. the ACSET says. 

The ACSET wunts a national con- 
sultative body to he set up which would 
bring together the major parties in- 
terested in the development of further 
education. It adds that it would he 
desirable that anv similar arrange- 
ments for the school sector should 
allow discussion of ureas or common 
interest. 

Moreover the committee believes 
thut a systematic review assessing 
needs in further education would en- 
hance effective planning. The com- 
plexity of this task would require each 
institution to adopt a coherent and 
systematic approach to staff develop- 
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mcni including the appraisal of 
teachers. 

The introduction of an appraisal 
system for further education lecturers 
is again stressed in the cose of educa- 
tion management, although no further 
details are given as to how this would 
operate. 

It points out, however, that addi- 
tional funds will not be enough to 
produce un expansion of education 
management training on the necessary 
scale without additional central fund- 
ing. “For this reason we would favour a 
specific grunt regime of the sort 
already proposed by ACSET for the 
inservice training of school teachers, 
provided that the scale of such a grant 
was sufficient to promote a major 
increase in the tolul amount of jn- 
scrvice training fur further education 
t eachers." the committee says. 

Ex-president 
in danger of 
losing seat 

by David Jolibins 
The onlv Liberal on the executive of 
the college lecturers’ union risks losing 
his seat less than u year after ceasing to 
he its president. 

Mr Cecil Robinson, a lecturer at 
South Kent College of Technology, 
foiled to win one of the 21 places open 
in the first round of elections to the 
executive of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

Now the union’s national council, 
the electoral college which chooses the 
executive from its own membership, is 
voting to fill the final place. Mr 
Robinson, who is eligible to stand for 
election as un ex officio member of the 
national council, faces a challenge 
from two left-wingers. 

Mr Robinson, who has made na 
secret of his disagreements with the 
left on the executive but has earned 


Edinburgh University student Lindsey MacDonald 
is making a come-back to international athletics 
after being out of action for two years with an 
injury to a leg muscle. Lindsey, a. third year 
chemical engineering student, was a bronze medal- 
list in the 100- metres at the Moscow Olympics. Her 
return to a major outdoor compe tition came at the 

Tribunal told of ‘cloak 
and dagger’ approach 


weekend when she won the 100 metre and 400 
metre events at the UAU/BUSF athletics cham- 
pionship at Crystal Palace. She hopes her perform- 
ance will have convinced the selectors, and that she 
will be picked for this year’s World Student Games 
in. Kyoto In August. . 


Agreement made 
on redundancy 


staff representation on -the new 
of governors is to be reduced. 
Secretary of State has laid before 
roniament . regulations : which' will 
the college's status to that of a 
jJMral institution, And to establish a 
Periling body,. * 

He has apjibfnteii Mr John Wothers : 


Principal lecturer al Teesside 
Polytechnic Sukhu Ramoutar had a 
“cloak and dagger" approach that 
made him unsuitable as o potential 
head of department, a Middlesbrough 
industrial tribunal Was told. 

The 49 -year-old West Indian econo- 
mics lecturer was unsuitable for the job 
of head of the business and profession- 
al studies department an external 
academic assessor said yesterday. 

Mr Richard Wilson, a senior lectur- 
er, and head of accounting and finan- . 
cal management at Sheffield Universi- 
ty, was a former external examiner and. 
assessor at Teesside’, and said Mr* 
Ramoutar had a “cloak qpd dagger 

aP pfe° a said Mr Ramdular was an 
“ordinary individual", and that he jack- 
ed the necessary leadership qualities. 
Mr Wilson was giving evidence on 
behalf or Cleveland ■cwnty rouncil. 

Mr Raniootar, ofCherlton Park. 


JrUdCII Strathclyde University staff on shott- 

L " term contracts of two years or more 

will no longer be asked to sign a waiver 
been acting as an unofficial deputy, clause giving up their right to claim 
would not answer the need for a redundancy pay. 
different kind of person within .the Mr David Bleiman, Scottish regipn- 

al official of the Association of- uni- 


department. 

Mr Hector McLean, a polytechnic 
governor from 1979 to 1984, who was 
on the Interview panel. $ajd there were, 
three candidates who came out better 
than Mr Ramoutar in the interview. 

There were iwo sets of interviews. 
All the candidates in the first inter- 
views were felt to be unsuitable, 
including Mr Ramoutar, so the 
polytechnic re-advertised the post. 

He learned that Mr RamOu'tar had 
approached the Race Relations body 
in Cleveland abqut the job situation, 
and so advised Dr Michael Lortgiield. 
the polytechnic director, to invite nil 
the interviewee! applicants to reapply. 

. Bui his opinion of Mr Ramoutnr's 
unsuitability was confirmed in the 
second interview. He denied that, he 


versity Teachers, which concluded an 
agreement with the university, sold: 
**The Scottish universities are bagin- 
ning to recognize the importance of 
improving the conditions of short-term 
research staff. • •_ 

• “More than three quarters of re- 
search staff in Scotland now have the 
full statutory entitlements ." (TESS) 


widespread respect for the way he 
ucted as president, was elected vice 
president in a ballot of the membership 
in 1982. He became president in 1983 
and during 1984/85 had an automatic 
seat on the executive . 

But under the union’s rules he has to 
seek reelect ion to the executive for 
1 985/86-. Mr Robinson believes he has 
been the unintentional victim of a hard 
left plot to remove two -mainstream 
lqft-wing members ' of the executive. 
The scheme wept wrong, ns the plan- 
ned targets survived and the candi- 
dates who were intended .to replace 
them ended up in the final run-on with 
Mr Robinson. 

This week Mr Robinson said it 
would be “less than helpful" to Natfhe 
if a Liberal was removed from the 
executive a few days after the county 
council elections. which. had made the 
Alliance a more powerful force in local 
government. 

, "“A quarter of the local education 
authorities in this country will be in a 
position where the Alliance holds the 
balance of power. If Nalflic were to be 
: deprived of someone with reasonably 
good contacts with the Liberal Party 
seems damned silly." 


Mr Ranrourar, of Chari ton ijarx, ^ rioned Mr Ramoutarirj a 

he hostile manner, although said he had 


I-.J - - or •"•r ^miuiinii ui uiv juiro 

t^.HhlonjlBisQn committee' there, 
,sta V fSprtsentatlon, current- 
the college council, will be 
% new 8 ovcrnIng 


appeal propos 

. have approved in 
[ Putiqple 'oaner 4w ' ftpvnnlHs 
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: that research students 

• '"amuivii ^ appeal on academic 
^rVv & ^ n8 ^ assessmei1t oE ,heir 

^ - heap' considered 
it . Was- thought to 


Nuntnorp, is v • y--- . hos|i | e mfln ner, nitnougn. sam nuu 

mlnation agamst the county, tried to be penetrating. '■ 

failed to.getjhe job of head MrMcLem said the panel bad not 

department, last ypar. discussed Mr Ramoular's colour, nnd 

Morale among Staff at tne o^rari . ui«.u» {t had reac hcd was 

Irrespicliv^of Mr Rrnnogiafs rare. 

^ r ^n ad M M r RS.»r who had . ■ 

students 

ta ,d. But vice 


tinned But vice chancellots' reserva- 

hrstkMSi 
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In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 1 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
: education in Our. society. ■ , 

Copies are available at 30p each* . 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited mid send to: ' . 
Lesley Griffiths 

. v The Times Higher Education Supplement 
, . jPriory House, . --r;. , v 

. > -St Jolm*s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX 

.■ 1 * Ttda indiKka poatagp within the UK 

- but not pverseas/Red Starf or hand delivery. 

■ 5., ^ . . f«.t] 
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ET HE S] Nations set common standard 

"* 9 ^ w M an by Jon Turney , 


< 


Examination 
failure . . . 

No wonder Sir Norman Lindop, 
together with his committee on 
validation, thinks externa! examiners 
arc stringent guardians of standards. 
The Council for National Academic 
Awards, the main subject of the 
recently-completed Lindop inquiry, 
has just turned him down for an 
external exaniinership. 

Sir Norman’s name was put for- 
ward, with an internal supervisor, by 
Newcastle Polytechnic, which 
wanted CNAA validation for a new 
MPhii in law. But the relevant 
CNAA subject board, no doubt 
mindful of approaching public- scru- 
tiny. replied that the proposed ex- 
amining team had insufficient experi- 
ence of higher degrees. Without 
another external examiner us well, 
the names were not acceptable. For 
the moment, understandably, New- 
castle has let the mnttcr rest. 

. . .sum mistake 

And another own goal for (he 
CNAA. After criticizing flic coun- 
cil's bureaucratic nnnnyJng of In- 
stitutions, the Lindop report 
observes that CNAA visiting parlies 
to Scotland are so ignorant of 
Scottish education (hey have to be 
[ briefed on the system before (he 
visits proper can begin. 

The council's latest press release 
snys It validates courses at “the 17 
central institutions in Scotland". 
The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment runs II institutions; the De- 
partment of Agriculture has 
anoftwr jhre^ which, : north ; Of' the 
flt.tehM, doe* not add up to 

Students’ union officials In Liverpool 
by the appearance 
around he city of a poster with the 
fWnmtc message: "Student grants - 
the subliminal cuts? May fhn't. far 

■ a hapless spokesman 
Jrom thk university: u We suddenly 

found our union building covered 
. with the posters, but it’s nothing b do 

■ ^ tis or the, NUS generally. In fact, 
we don tevep hnow whqt.it means." ' 


i by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 
Last week ‘s Western economic summit 
m Bonn agreed to place new emphasis 
on common international standards 
for scientific research and develop- 
ment, and assessment of economic, 
social and environment impact of tech- 
nological innovation. This is the latest 
turn in the initiative on technology, 
growth and employment launched at 
the Versailles summit in 1982. 

The leaders of the seven nations 
taking part snid in their final communi- 
que that better techniques of environ- 
mental measurement were essential to 
pursue economic growth and environ- 
mental protection. The seven - the 
UK, Canada, Italy. France, Germany, 
Japan and the US - also ngreed that 
common standards developed in rc- 
I search into fields like advanced ma- 
terials, robotics and solar energy could 
help integration of world markets in 
high technology. 

Tlie new emphasis on standards and 
environmental protection reflects the 
work done by the technology, growth 
and employment working group, set 


up at the initiative of the French 
president Francois Mitterrand. 

The working group, chaired in the 
year leading up to last year's summit in 
London by the chief scientist in the 
Cabinet Office, Sir Robin Nicholson, 
was given a broad brief to explore 
opportunities for greater collaboration 
between the summit countries and 
others in science and technology. 

The seven set up 18 subgroups in 
areas ranging from photosynthesis to 
food technology ana remote sensing. 
Several of these subgroups, such as 
those responsible for fusion research 
or high energy physics, have concen- 
trated on the problems of persuading 
different countries to contribute to a 
single large research establishment. 

Reports on all 18 areas presented to 
the Bonn summit show wide variations 
in the degree of success achieved so 
far, with many restricted to low level 
information exchange. The outcome 
falls far short of a movement toward an 
“international division of labour" on 
major scientific and technological pro- 
jects originally envisaged by the 
French. 


But harmonization of technical stan- 
dards figures in many of the reports. In 
high energy physics, for example, the 
report says that as accelerators and 
particle detectors grow more complex, 
common international standards urc 
needed to help cut costs and ensure 
equipment from different countries is 
compatible. 

Environmental risk assessment was 
given special consideration as an area 
which could benefit from international 
research agreements. A series of meet- 
ings of l * ,e ^ 8 rou P. chaired by Sir 
Robin Nicholson, identified 69 diffe- 
rent areas of environmental research 
in need of greater international coop- 
eration. 

The working group’s overall report 
also draws the summit leaders’ atten- 
tion to the importance of ensuring 

thorP ATP rarAnr f... ° 
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report snys interrupting the supply of 
young scientists in research labs may 
lead to "long term damage to the 
innovation system of our countries as a 
whole . 


Power-politics: 
Students from 
Newcastle 
University playing 
ttaepartofthe 
British Cabinet In 
an international 
simulation, which 
includes students 
from France, 
Japan, Israel, 
Argentina and 
Mexico and which 
Is run from the 
University of 
Maryland in the 
USA. The would- 
be diplomats 
communicate with 
each other using 
computer and 
satellite links, with 
language students 
from Durham 
University acting . 
as translators. 


Bosses reject two-year YTS, says Youthaid 

by Patricia Santinelli 7 J vuwtwiu 


by Patricia Santinelli • be ' i ? 


I ■ ‘WHHiaiM, UJG 

tWs'weii m ^ nt P rcssure group says 

, Youths Uj'S conclusion is based bn a 

s SSS-Sl TC co 51P aflie8 in London 
whrch found that 76 per cent wanted . 

S eme to ™ n for °"iy: 12 months, 
with the exception of those. Industries 
where craft training had generally. 


: — nave ucen camrrout- 
mg on average an extra £550 annually 

J er. trainee on top of the Manpower 
ervlces Commission grant. 

■ £?[J aul Youthaid director 
said.this week: “As the Government’s 
plans are looked at in detail, it become 


money, too little time. The consulta- 
tion period for the scheme effectively 
ends in. mid-May. We think the Gov- 
ernment will be told in no uncertain 
terms that their plans need to be 
rethought from the start". 

In addition Youthaid points out that 
the money the Government intends to 
spend on the new scheme is no more 
than was originally planned for the one 

Venr scheme Th» out-.. M/vi ;,n_ 


Body.- The- education secrets 


Vocational priorities set 

Uaut fk* fftniMi'.... Jr .i ■ ' . ’ _ 1 


Plans are looked at In detail it becom- "T pianneo tor the one 

es clear they are badly thought SutantL Sr IM7/8R whSh, ^ million 
..possibly unworkable. Therera tab little 

>rities : ^ ^ 1 "C.*" scl,em ' ln 


The Trades Union (W, 
weighed into the debate 

funding with a call for higherS 

mem spending on sciencl Kj 
SST" - lnnov otlon strwgl 

In a campaign document pubfe 
yesterday, the TUC says 
spent less thaivits economic con! 
tors on research nnd devekjpfflS 

^rnc years and the positioaK! 

As well as increased Govern. 

spending, the TUG caib foraS 

shift from defence to civil resfui 
better technology- transfer bte 
military and civirsectors and ben» 
higher education institutions nii 
dustry, and more effort to naa 
good statistics on state-funded a 
industrial research. 

In addition, the TUC wanttos 
trade union representation on I 
main policymaking bodies, intfeft 
departmental requirements bori 
the Advisory Board for the Reseac 
Councils and the Advisory Counofo 
Applied Research and Develop™ 

. The TUC paper calls for oki 
university support to be reversed a 
says increasing the size of the reseal 
cake is more important than up 
whether research is best carried owi 
universities or other establistuKifi 
However, it suggests that Obverana 
research centres are better suited t 
strategic research and mulii&rijfi 
ary work than universities, whld a 
hampered by departmental draw 
and the time-span of PhD wnt 

On university-industry links, 6 
TUC bocks the ACARDftBB 
working party’s recommendations a 
the subject for a "seed-corn" fad 6 
reward institutions winning indativi 
research contracts and a separate fe 
for projects designed to enhw 
academic-industrial collabontja 
This report is now nearly twq j« 
old, but has not received a Gw«™ 
ment reply. 

The TUC paper also wants Its«* 

C roposnls for a national liwestsn 
ank to be followed through toM 
provide risk capital for industra R 
search and development.. It s W ■ 
these measures must form pari«| 
nntional innovation policy - wwjj 
similar calls from the House of Ltw 
Select Committee on ScnacM* 
Technology and the National EM® 
mlc Development Office- _ 

The Future Business. 
search and Development urn*'* 

Publications, £3. 


■ • : It adds too that theextra money will 

How the structure of vocational qual- Other member , , provide about 125,000 places in 1987/ 
ifications can best meet the needs of a Dr CiS-e w? k b e ffiV 0Up i , l c,ud « c i! but ft? the c *Ponslon of the 
^o year Youth Training Scheme is to WoUSitf 1 12? SET M Sf™ W,U a J the 03t P ense * 

beapriontyofthe iiew working group ' Rrchard S"nf ^ lpa, V substitute trainees 

reviewing such awards. ■ ■ * , i he Council for for employees, • 

■ The group which js to be ran iointiv &l £ nf Awar ^ Mr John , Youthaid also doubts that plans to 

by the Manpower Services &mE A (employer 

Sion and the Department of Educaricm of the FnrtlS pA ^* r Mansell • based places) In ^.second year will 

# d Science. is to be chaired by Mj- Kpy Carbercv mt “ d Ms Mn? 8 !' U p ? ints out that a third of 
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1 The group’s ti 
to recfomniond a 


• ■ •' • T.- ^presenianofi: on scpema, mostly.becauseQf a lack 

ternis df reference arfc 1 : iSt^Ss ^£$ 98 ^^ 
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,9“ or vocation-'; 'prine ptu Of 
gl anahficitlpas in England, and Wales represent th 

which arc ^relevarit iQ thft needs bf. . cTafions?- ~ v 
neople with a ivlde raniiB- ^'aMiiiiah ■■ . 


7 ,T-r. ■»> iiccus ;oi 

people .with a Wide range of'abilltlefc 
:gre comprehensible fo ufcers^ easy q] 
access reajghize competedce and 


ert ^riy - 80 per cent of all those 

’ nficed^iiS 6 m ' En fi* a hd Were 
placed into .schemes' by the careers 


fori progression 
duueatiqn. 
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a students dominate new London grouping 


• • YV /wvafcWM 

vmm & &ane 
pRiMm so'MB.. 


A new force in student representation 
geU into gear this weekciid with the. 
inaugural conference of the National. 
Union of Students (London), ■' . : 
NUS London replaces the' London-" 
Student Organization in an gttempl tb'- 
sned its predecessor’^. pressure group' 
rale ih favour of an elected body more 
representative ofstudents living in the ; . 

: greater London area. '.ti intends to:: 
f.wprkejo^Wwith theiquth-epsf; region 
h,?I botii^f.; 


■ six d bbate is ex- 

■ student have bath beeh fi^hiinatciH bur 1 ' ^^jdn frout ttioiNUS unless it drops 
' teat thP «?^ r ' 


"' r be embarrassing, for the lta' 

the institute’s motion was ca 

support for its line is to come 
- City; Polytechnic' student uni 

has tabled an amendment c 

endorsing the action.' 

. .The convener of NUS l 
among those returned ynopp 
' is Mr pjiil. Clipper ,of City To 

•T’l.i. dauiihnnlE 


i * Most oft he isstiesat the Weekend's ; 'Vdondl roihfer- among S?remrne'd \in*x 

cgnfejdftce inciudipg >-hqps%;Sl t0 e ^ tqU8a Hoc ' is Mr Pjiil .Cooper, of City F 

u&mm. WPWm to . ThiSyear's union developm 

,i - <■: 1 ??•. y. !:;& ™r a itcismtTt Would;, furneq for a Second term.. 
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Lecturer faces sack 
over union meeting 


by David Jobbins 
A college lecturer faces the sack 
because he defied his employers and 
took an evening off to attend a union 

m Now 8 coIlcagues at Stockport Col- 
lege of Technology are voting on strike 
action to coincide with Monday s disci- 
plinary hearing. If the allegation of 
gross misconduct is upheld, it could 
feid to dismissal. 

Mr Tony Cottan, a senior lecturer in 
the college's department of building 
and civil engineering, was elected to 
the regional executive of his union, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education in 
March, and attended his first executive 
dial month. 

When he informed the college and 

. .1 '... U. »_ nU.nJ itu 


Use authority that he was to attend the 
next monthly meeting, he was told he. 
could not be released. Efforts to reach 


1AH11U liu, 

agreement on alternative arrange- 
meats for the students Mr Cottan was 
due to teach were unsuccessful, and 
attempts by officials to .resolve the 
bsue In advance, including calling in 
die Arbitration, Conciliation and Ad- 
visory Service, proved fruitless, 
according to the union. 

An authority officer said Mr Cottan 
had been instructed specifically not to 
leave the college because he was re- 
quired to attend to an examination 

‘it was the view of the college prin- 
cipal that his primary duty was to 


attend to the class. As no arrange 
ments had been made and no agree- 
ment existed wih the unions on radli- 
ties for trade union activities, he was 
given a specific instruction." 

Mr Cottan felt it particularly vital 
that he should be at the meeting, as he 
had been appointed the north west's 
representative on the steering commit- 
tc for the union’s national conference 
later this month. 

Mr Inn MacKay, Natfhe regional 
official in the north west, said: 
“Although he delayed any decision 
until the eleventh hour to allow time 
for a satisfactory resolution, the au- 
thority remained obdurate.” 

Mr Cottan attended the meeting on 
the evening of April 24, and the 
following moraine he was suspended. 
Natfhe says that this action was taken 
without any attempt to contact a full 
time union official, contrary to the 
ACAS code of practice. 

The union pointed out that alterna- 
tive arrangements had been made for 
Mr Oman's students when he 
attended his first' executive meeting. 

The union declared that it was in 
collective dispute with the authority 
and expected that there would be a 
return to the status quo as prescribed 
by its disputes procedure so that a 
solution could be negotiated. 

But the authority, which regarded 
the decision to Involve ACAS at an 
earlier stage as premature, refused. 
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Cheers- that's 
the message from 
students at 
Hcriot-Wall 
University, 
which offers one 
of the country's 
leading courses 
in brewing. Until 
now, the students 
have 

concentrated an 
the beer 
production 
process from raw 
materials to keg - 
but no further. 
Now they've 
been supplied 
with a portable 
bar which will 
give them a vital 
Insight Into how 
to pour the 
perfect pint. 


Prisoners have direct input 


Cfaputer programmes devised by fel- 
low prisoners are now being used to 
(tacn basic literacy and numeracy 
itifis al Cardiff jail. 

This is the outcome of the self- 
Kachingcomputingcpurse introduced 
to prisoners by Dr Jan Adam, a 
gffloto^Iecturer at University Col- 

tk Home Office funded the in- 
*Wanof three Commodore com- 
pels in the prison and these are used 
wing the day as teaching aids in 
uglsh and maths lessons. In the 
swings; however, prisoners use them 
k practiso programming skills. 

Tfeself- teaching method overcom- 


es the traditional problem suffered by 
prison teachers who have to cope witn 
a mobile population at different levels 
of achievement. 

Dr Adam's course enables inmates 
to develop at their own pace and many 
have since become competent pro- 
grammers. 

Prisoners, however, are not the only 
beneficiaries in lire jail - many prisun 
officers also Bttend the weekly com- 
puting classes. This shared interest 
contributes to good staff prisoner rela- 
tions.’ . 

The course was originally devised to 
teach computing to a group of psychol- 
ogy students. - 


Royal Society in reshuffle 


fl^RwalSociety is using the appoint- 
of its new executive secretary, Dr 
Warren, as an opportunity to 
picture its top-lcvci adminlstra- 

«* moiety, which receives £5.7 

• ''Kr 1 y ear from the Advisory 

“2* for the Research Councils, wilt 

• "joe. nin in three main divisions, 

‘arv by aa assistant sccrct- 

i IK. post of deputy executive 


11* a FACT that Kerala pollce- 
gut a reyonr friends and guides," a 
**®*‘w>sheet poster Informed us as 
Trten the airport at Trivandrum, 
°f ta ® Stale of Kerala In 
glh India. The then Prime Minis- 
De»J» had aiTived a 
hours' before. Garlands 
“raped all over the poster. 


secretary, formerly held by Dr War- 
ren, is abolished. 

Two of the new assistant secretaries 
- Mr Peter Cooper, in charge of 
national affairs and Mr Nigel Parfitt, in 


chargd of finance - are also internal 
appointments. The third, to look after 
the society’s extensive overseas activi- 

•<« I . t a.. L-_ ...La ...ill 


ties, will be Mr Stephen Cox, who will 
return from the post of First Secretary 
. in the British Embassy in Washington. 


Danger to 
local records 
warning 

by Peter Aspden . 

Local history records arc in danger of 
being scattered or even permanently 
lost as a result of the Government s 
proposed abolition of the metropolitan 
counties, the Historical Association 
has warned. 

A deputation from the association, 
led by its president Profesor Donald 
Read, met officials from the Depart- 
ment of the Environment to protest 
against the uncertain provision made 
for regional record offices in the 
Government’s local government 
shake-up. 

The associations's development 
officer, Mr Adrian Ailes, said there 
was a real danger of a sudden collapse 
next year of services which had been 
built bp painstakingly over many 
years. 

“The last local government reorga- 
nization centralized all record offices 
within metropolitan counties, which 
made access easier and enabled fully- 
qualified and trained staff to look after 
mem,’? he said. • • 

Now the offices could be taken over 
by district councils, but few could 
afford the staff, 

Mr Ailes skid the threat to local 
records came at a time when public 
interest In archives and local history 
was on. the increase. V. : , • - V ,: 

“In the last ten years of so, people 
have become hooked on discovering 
their ancestral roots, and the better 
.facilities at local record offices have 
encouraged this,” he said. 

“Many public record offices have 
queues of people waiting to look 
something up, they scarcely know 
where to pul them. That will become 
more difficult now, with the informa- 
tion geographically spread around.” 


Mining intake doubles 
despite fees rise 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Cnmbournc School of Mines in Corn- 
wall lias nearly doubled its student 
population since 1978, in spite or a full 
in overseas recruitment, a report from 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate published 
this week shows. 

The HMI report, based on an in- 
spection in May 1984, indicates that 
recruitment to all courses has in- 
creased in spite of the fall in overseas 
student numbers, due mninly to u rise 
in fees. The student total, which is 
nationally drawn, withonly lOperccnt 
coming from Cornwall, hns risen from 
186inl978 to 253 in 1983/84, although 
it remains predominantly male. 

The report shows that the college is 
responsible for training approximately 
halt of the country's expatriate metal- 
liferous mining engineers. Of the 69 
UK students who have graduated from 
the mining degree since 1980, 41 
obtained first jobs abroad. 

The inspectorate says that standards 
of lecturing and of experimental work 
at the college are good but that the 
school needs to give greater attention 
to the role, of private and directed 
study; It says more use could be mqde, 
of'the existing tutorial systenp. and pi 


learning though project work. 

The HMI found assessment ami cx- 
uininatinn arrangements to he 
appropriate but pmni out that the level 
of scholarship should be raised by 

C mnre priority to synthesis 
jh design studies and problem 
solving. 

Discussing research, the inspecto- 
rate snys that its amount and level are 
high and have strengthened consider- 
ably in recent years, while the geo- 
thermal energy’ project is especially 
impressive. 

‘'But to maintain momentum, u 
rather more vigorous programme of 
research in association witn this pro- 
ject should help the school widen its 
vision and strengthen and diversify 


provision at both undergraduate ana 
postgraduate levels.” HMI says. 

It adds that the school Is well 


resourced in respect of academic and 
suppoiting staff mu) its technical level 
or support is high . hut there is a need to 
strengthen the operational support in 


computing. 

The organizational structure is satis- 
factory but that the school would 
'benefit. from closer interdisciplinary 
wqrkl rig/ ■ ' 


Scottish college in property bid 

Napier Cflljejje'jn Edinburgh i$ to put this week authorized > 
in fi bid for me forme r'CFaigfdck hart renting fx>dy to make a 
College of Education, curfertt ly used ' Scottish Education Dep 


by around 2.000 Napier students. 1 
The Society of the Sacred Heart, 
which owns Craiglockhart v decided to 


sell the property following Its merger 
several years ago with its sister Roman 
Catholic -education college, Nolrd 
Dame in Glasgow.' 


this week authorized Napier’s gov- 
> erning jxxiy. to make a bid and the 
Scottish Education Department ; will 
now put In .an .offer fallowing advice- 
from the district valuer. 1 . ; 

Craig fock hart is thought to bc.worth 
between £3 million and £S million with 
May 15 thd'closihg date for bids. Other 
bodies are said to be keen to purchase 
Craigloekhart for residential develop- 




■ minister for industry and education v , p college for displaced Lebanese. 
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lA \f f kept popping to the surface of m 


My part in Darwen’s evolution 


Jj i - 7 ’feniiiMiTW IIIV yi/aiw ■ 

5®Wg beside it were a couple of 
JJ^poHcemen , lathis . In hand, 
SMp beat the living daylights 
sF-.W* 1 ^ who, had missed iiffife- 
“W jrf the poster or the gar- 
% of whon felled to pay the 
hriberby which the state 
^supplemented their meagre. 


thepoUce 

ure often used, : 
iirprab. areas, . is 
fandlordls. 

£4*1 S and the Blue 

much In their : 


-a* wuuiw. i ney are 
^ teixe.by which 
state to 
for idllts fraying 
i^e world's 
■ Surprising, demo- 


gjyhWd sympathized 
I advlaerto 

Police.- beat 


•i yourself up" would not really have 
been appropriate, If nearer to (he 
truth. But whose truth? 

I was faced with that problem on 
Saturday last, ln the Parwen mar- . 
ket place. Dqrwen. If you have not 
heard of It, Is the home of Perspex 
add Crown Paints. The Perspex 
was first made as wlndwsreens for. 
•' wartime bombers. One of the mh a y. 
jokes fold about, the town In adja- 
cent Blackburn (for Parwen to to 
my consHtuency what County Ker- . 
ry is to DubUn) to that the iM 
factory was only placed there , he*, 
cause the Germans would never 

Stems' 

chimney, an ataostexart r^o ; 
the Campanile in St. Marks 
Square,: Venice. IfeoplestUI talk,W 
the tlme when Herbert Sdtnuel was 
Liberal MP asthoU^ltvVM yester- 
day- and of how Mahatma Gandhi 


visited' the town at (he invitation of 
some Quaker mill owners. 

But Darweb was traumatized in 
1974. In that year it lost its separate 
Identity as an urban district, and. 
was suDSumed Into the BoroUgh of 
Blackburn, it has' been smarting 
ever since, The Whole fowiv has 
been : convinced ffhpt it has'been 
Hfv" bv Blackburn. The 


weaker in Damn), is, qmmeu, 
TTiwhishoweyilrdne fact in the way 

of this conviction, ,mdch closer to 

rthe^ mith than t|ie Kcfala police, 
ooginr. This is twit fcpbodr: never 
vented Darwert ip ihe new borough- 
- It. was a gerrymander by Ine 
■ Tories to give .them control^ ■ 

. In the market place a lady fo a 
large hat railed against «« «*• 
draaEtng Darwen inlp'Biflckburii. 

SB I took b?r 0 WJ#J» 
dates. The Ac( wtt iwssed to 1 W 2 . 
Ted Heath’s lot were in power rand 
fe base she had forgotten they were 
Conservatives. -It was her party 

T • "' r ,| r 


which had^ stripped Darwen or Its 
independence and self respect. My 
logic 'was impeccable, unassailable 
■ - and wholly unconvincing. The 
only conclusion which this Ipdy had 
come to was feat I was a bigger liar 
and twister Ilian she had thought. 
The truth obviously offered no path 
to comprehension. 1 . r 

But I could see her point too. I 
had my (Irst experience on Thun- 
dBy of one of those election results 
programmes. Three of us w^rc 
Wheeled into the studio - qqo Tory, 
one Liberal, and myselfj eadH tossy 
' hbw 'wonderfully .our party hiid 
done in the shire county elections^ 
We bad 1 ho adderi ndyan I dge that 
.Gruifeda*? results service had 
broken . down ‘ completely, (A 
breathless researcher rushed In. at 
. one stage with the pews (bat Labour 
to Lancashire had retabted fcvery 
seat wou.in 1981. She hod given us 
the 1981 results •* just the year hhd 
beeuchangedj. Soi In the absence of- 
, facts,' we -bad lo reSot^ to purc 

yiV.i 

— - v '. ; v ■ ■ .’.if 


■ prejudice, and the PR handouts 
from our party HQs. As I partld- 

< pated ln this nonsense a . question 
kept popping to the surface of my 
nihid. Would I buy a used car from . 
;.a politician? No wonder, even when 
the facts and the truth are oil our 
side, It Is so difficult to persuade 
'people to believe us. 

‘ • As- for the' election rtsul Is them- ' 
selves, they were far better than 
ever we hoped six months ago. 
Elect orally, the shires are the most 
-difficult area for Labour - and 
always have been. Wc did dis- 
astrously In 1983 - a mllllon votes 
’■ behind the Alliance. 1 

This year we were well ahead of 
the Alliance, with Ihe ghost of 1983' 
finally exorcised. The Tories had 
their worst restllla in a quarter of a 
century. We may erid up controll- 
ing more counties Ilian they. And. 

: the Alliance wiU have (o discover 
that holding the balance of power if 
, Is very; different from holding pow- 
er*; They : would do well to wfnpnt- 
bet*, beyond their euphoria, tfre fete 
.■ of the Free Democrats in Germany. 
■tt yob sit In'the middle, oiie 'false 
.nfove can mean almost, certain 
: political death. V • . 

: ••••• ^ Jack Straw 

; 7^- 

1 Tfie author is Labour MP for Black- 

■ A-ir .'.-'i 1 .- -1 
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Plunging 
back into 
the gloom 

“No university will be treated worse 
than 1 Vt to 2 per cent below the 
average treatment next year.” This 
bald statement (Tom the. University 
Grants Committee heralded what we 
believe could be the start of the 
selective decline of the strength and 
consistency of quality in our universi- 
ties. All the Indications are that the 
UGC, once It has received universi- 
ties’ research plans, will make a 
virtue of necessity and aim for even 
more substantial selectivity after the 
first year of differential funding. To 
them that hath will more be given. 

Over the next three years, the 
UGC forecasts (hat it sees the overall 
graol rising by less than 3 per cent 
per year In cash terms with a con- 
tinued shortfall of 2 per cent per 
annum to the end of the decade. By 
then our university system will have 
lost one-fifth of its Government fund- 
ing in less than .10 years. This Is 
during a period when the need to 
invest In higher education ns a basis 
for the future economic, social and 
cultural well-being of the country has 
become increasingly obvious to all 
but those who will not see. 

The damage already done by ex- 
penditure cuts to the research and 
teaching capacity of British universi- 
ties is unprecedented Internationally 
and will take many years to repair. In 
national terms the Government's 
attitude to university Binds Is suicid- 
al^ The realization of the savagery, of 
the attack has been stow tp dawn o*i 
Mtrth p ^ i!Bn. cato Were seen* 
by many as a set 'back firom which 
institutions could now begin to move 
forward, They were encouraged by 
the unexpected buoyancy in the UGC 
strategy advice to Government de- 
■ mandlng at least level Binding. The 
mood was almost ChurchUllam (he 
struggle, back to. the sunlit uplands 
had begun.: Inonefell swoop the 


^ UGC has .changed that attitude, itt 
hds accepted' without a fight that Its 
. advice has been rejected. . . \ 

Any glimmer of expansion, of 
development, of progression, has 
been extinguished. vVe knew that (he ■ 
■ Government’s % per cent pbr annum 
4 ^‘^aW damaee the system! the 

UGC, by Ila selectivity proposals Is In 
grave danger of Inflicting even grea- 
. damage on nnlversitles. 

vlt will Jest foy the opportunity for 
whole; departments .or, indeed: 
Perhaps for whole Institutions, to 
attract external .hinds, for research * 
For (heSe departments or Institu- 
poqs, there will be no path back Into 
research at. a • later. date; ' they will 

^ST^l ,(wt **“ opportun- 

UnJess they think again, - the I/GG 
may. well dissolve for,', many 
, ocad emits . the productive part? - 
•onerwilp JMweenteachlng and reL. 
:, et*d result may- Well be 

; institutions with departments doing r . 

Tewarijh. Such Institutloiis cannot ■ 
aunrfffc a* universities; \ ' i- .. - 

' : JJSSSP **"*!*“* W ^courage i 
flexibility . and ; fesfkwsiveness, but 
recognizes the autonoray 6t instltu- 
. Uons In determining (he level and 
: «SSf . °i. research activity; ■ The ; 

UGC g.propouds combined With the h 
; Government’s further cuts will ossify 


Social scientist takes on a weighty problem 


by Karen Gold 

When Michael Harrison, iHe new 
director of Wolverhampton Poly- 
technic, needs to work out a problem 
he works out with the set of weights he 
keeps in his garage. 

Private weight-training is typical, 
say colleagues, of his unostentatious 
style. A sociologist with a considerable 
breadth of academic interests, he tends 
to pass around papers which other 
people would publish, according to 
another poly director. 

At Wolverhampton, where he went 
in Jamiry 1982 as assistant director and 
dean of social science, he is known as 
both popular and a strategist: “If 
something entails spending time in the 
bar chatting to people, that’s what hell 
do," said a colleague. 

He also works notoriously hard: his 
car is first in in the morning and last out 
at night. He was appointed Wol- 
verhampton’s deputy director in Jnnu- 


; Personal 

FileVv:):'.-; 


ary this year, and has been acting 
director since the retirement of. Mr 
George Seabrooke. 

Now 43, he started academic life as a 
lecturer at Enfield College of Technol- 
ogy, going via Leeds University and 


Sheffield Polytechnic to Hull College 
of Higher Education in 1976, and as 
assistant director there overseeing the 
huge course expansion and staff de- 
velopment that transformed Hull from 
six colleges to a quasi-polytechnic. 

So he has extensive experience of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards network; a year ago he was 
roped In at another polytechnic to give 



staff a taste of CNAA inquisitorial 
style before they encountered the real 
thing. 


Row over Magee block-out 


by Carmel McQuaid 
Proposals to site three new blocks, 
occupying in all 7,000 square metres, 
in front oF the mniu Magee College 
building in Londonderry, nave started 
a dispute between the college and the 
town. 

The interconnecting buildings, to be 
ready by 1987 as part of Magee’s 
expansion as a University of Ulster 
campus, will create twice as much 
building as now exists on the 1 1 acre 
site. 

Local residents and environmental- 
ists have been quick to protest, with a 
series of meetings, one of which was 
addressed by the Magee provost, Pro- 
fessor Robert Gavin. Their chief 
objection concerns the lovely sand- 
stone building with its little Gothic 
spires which, If the plans proceed, will 
be hidden From public view, robbing 
the city of one of Its most imposing 
attractions. 

The view from the college overlook- 




mg Lough Foyle and the River Foyle. ... 
Willbe obstructed ,-nmking nonsense of 
the pains taken by planners ih 1865 to : 
'make the most' of Mageb's pleasant' 
..location, 

Ulster’s North West Architectural 
Association has beep particularly vorv 
al In its apposition, arguing that much 
of the greenery, which is a main 'glory 
of the college, will have to give way to . 
car parking space. "Everybody, is in 
favour of a university at Magee but we 
are most concerned that it is done in a 
proper manner. Aesthetics cannot be 
sacrificed to advance education,” said 
i architect Joe- Tracey. ~ 

. The environmentalists ibsist that an 


Magee’s Gothic facade; complete with breathtaking views 


; easy alternative exists. - the. college 
■owns sij^ acres on the Duncreggan 
Road which would accommodate one 
of the buildings. A second could be 
sited where the Dill Building now 
stands, since this, once a students’ 
union, has been earmarked for demoli- 
tion because of dry rot. The third block 
could go on the end of the forecourt, 
where it would make minimum im- 
pact. 

But the provost says the campus 
area that can be used for new building 
is extremely limited. The lawns, like 
.the building, are listed ‘and a Second 


World War bunker In a crucial part of 
the site, presents an obstacle. 

To move to the six acre playing fields 
in Duncreggan Road would entail 
splitting the academic function, a poli- 
cy frowned on since the 1960s. Profes- 
sor Gavin further argues that the 
university’s architect has devised low 
buildings that will not conflict with the 
original one. Features have even been 
introduced to reflect the Gothic char- 
acteristics. 

The town council’s verdict on the 
university’s request for planning.per- 
- mission has not yet been decided! 


Power of the Adults get help to match 

storytellers needs to opportunity 

Storytellers are more imDortant than n.* . .. _ .... 


Storytellers are more important than 
scientists and technology, according to 
Sir Hu w Wheldon, former director of 
BBC television and now chairman' of 
.the Lqrtdon School of Economics* 
court of -govemoxs. .. 

Sir Huw, .delivering the first 1 Hilda' 
Aslam memorial lecture to the High- 
gate Literary and Scientific Institution 
last week, said. "We live Jh : a .very 
technological age and science is of 
gigantic Importance, but there are 


ni« . the productive . p*rf r . Q "! or instruments. Oite of thgip js the-. 
P .between teaching fend re« \ IHsrtfestoiy ^ by which we have 

ir The end result may wdl be ^»med;to liyp.- , , j 


■23*5*’ major consultation in adult There should be: 

' orv Council fS AdnKn^rS®*^*^' ' * “ ,ietwork of al1 guidance providers 
^Continuing including careers service, libraries. 
Ed cation has been launched. r employers,- trade unions and education 

■ With a view to setting Up a truly l’ institutions; • 
national educational; guidance service •• local education authorities should 
for adults, the Unit for flje Develop- ■ . coordinate tjie setting up of these 
merit of Adult (Continuing Education networks; 

which took over ACACE . stole a year • •, local guidance units, ta encourage 
ago, has given three !motith$ to discuss ” and Support; ' 

jB^doc-raeit "Helping Ad.,1., to * , jjfe* g„ idance unit . 

U Irt iou&iUL, '.ii fr-CTS* 


.' ^yom to; Lpid Nelson to , 
storiey Injhe paper yesterday we leam . 
how to 16ok aLthe world, each other 

and’Olirs^lvi-C 'TTiA tunWla 'MitVUtfl -..'J - 


M 

■ if ■ I:: 

! 1 rr 

H ! :| 


. * . ; GoVermnent’s fttrther cuts wUlbSaM?:- 
•* 'the systerti .and:, wilt deprive :|nd£: 
.. vlduals, ’ departments and liwiUa'- 
: Hons, ;gnti ultimately, the uaUon of 
valuable and worthwhile research 
- ; opportunities^ A shiori-ter mreprkve 

i$ not etibugh- UGC raembers must 

reaffirm their commitment tb Wogv 
term, planning and io the right . for. 
resources. They canpol throw In (he 
- towel noty. ■ , ; ■ 1 *, ■ 

' Diana Warwick- 

•' auttifcirgeneml uentajy oft he 
AssffcUttiOH of University. Teacher* 


comes first." ,■ "v 

, Cpmfoent{ng on the BBC tradition, 
he. ibid Its television Services sprang 
. from . the storytelling style of sound 
ijjWttjWinft ' Which gave! , insight 
through words: television does stor- 


tflUure tomatchneeds to.opportumiy, spaep. .. ■ 

. VelQpmfcnt gtoup;.an educadobal cui- • IdutSSn? 


of the stage, ; :- 
. ' l Wctieejd h a pro 


. • : • ' ' V : i% inner London- Education Au- 


He also serves on a 
CNAA boards. But his 
Wolverhampton's future rel* 
with CNAA is pragmatic hesa 
the CNAA isJimngto rfS' 
tize and liberalize vafidati 
in favour of sustaining and 
the link with CNAA; if they 
then 1 m not," he said. 

But he is not interested In I 
for university status or a 
style academic profile: "The 
will be to enhance and 
initiatives already set in train to, 
velop it as n community resource 
to develop an open college f 
tionship with the tertiary rollers; 

But although he will be 
of social science coubes in b i 
national climate - social science 
directors are few and far 
stresses the need to develop 
for declining local industry. 

Climbers 
driven 
up the wall 

by David Jobbins 

Poor facilities for climbers to prats 
their skills at universities sad 
polytechnics are driving the Britt 
Mountaineering Council up the «5. 

A survey carried out by the comd 
shows that only a handful of cUmbw 
walls erected in universities and pubs 
sector colleges arc adequate. Andtt 
council's technical officer, Mr in 
Dunn puts the blameon architects 
have railed To take advice Eronf the 
experts. 

. Writing in the council's magma, 
High, Jie says: "They, often tried l» 
over-simplify natural features sod re- 
created tnem in an unrealistic sty* 

In many cases unsuitable mitau 
had bpen used with brick and concrete 
rather than natural rock creating 
tured walls “more compatible yA 
20th-century art than rock dirabiiig.' 

Those located in sports . halls ww* 
Often positioned badly, seeking ma 
imum height rather than avow* 
conflict with other sports. TV 
architectural profession are on W 
whole guilty of a massive waste « 
public Kinds,” Mr Dunn says. 

Of 234 climbing walls surveyed b) 
the BMC, 43 (17 per cent) werck 
universities or colleges. Only tnw 
university or college walls out ofaKW 

of 15 throughout England and W» 

were considered very good and 
were at Brunei University sport*® 
!«h Leeds University and Chart® 
Mason College in Ambleslde. 

A further three - Bradford Uniwj* 
ty, Teessldc Polytechnic apd Bw® 
Metropolitan College- wert said 
"worth a visit” while the remaining 
were described as "inadequate. . 

Aston, Leicester, East Anoa.s 
sex, Kent. Essex, Warwick 
ray, Bristol, Exeter, York, LaW 

Liverpool and Manchester unlvcniw 

all fell Into this . category^ » J 
London University's 
Goldsmiths’ Colleges, aud Trent »» 
Hatfield Polytechnics. . ^ 

’ Mr . Dunn believes many waus 
not worth modifying, b&w^. -iu 

(■vtipimp Involved. A fiOod wad 


me same oa n 

Stirling principal 
to retire early 


announced that 


S? 5 ® i equipment 

in, the World it remained ,yery dtfficiilt 

to write a feood peom or a good play. : 


•fliiMHMBi. unuc vrapa rxea' op :a: course. ^ tt ««« wpoaca a large;.' 
■ that they ■ get (he 'right, Sditaort 'to' dipped tiorahnd for education -said' 
complete h,^V He said. ‘.Vl • . i MsSue Thurston ofHamme^smith and 

*b Ik' '' ■ & Li ii'.V L. Fu )}m education advice safvice who- 
, The derhand is shown by the quadrat said , they had, takeh^ ari an advorahv 


cnM for mdfo ntfonUon to th© moW - 
Yfgng; font* ^pt. cuiihing Vntf ' high' 
v.P.^ 8 / and character were all : 

JEv tiS.' S k ul b y thefoselvfis,. 

cn^jSr-^ flwatiiy "ofy. 


Universities^ faced 
period ahead, Which u- podU 
, beyond the which J h - t 

have stayed as pnncipaL ^no 
be. better; to have someon^J 11 . 
serve throughout that period> 

He will retire on July 

an appointments nomibltte^ 

new. pririC 
Before 
ai; Sir Ke 
Highlands 
Bi 
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Chinese abandon 
tenure System 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
Many of China's universities and col- 
leaes are abandoning the tenure sys- 
tem and introducing one year personal 
contracts in a bid to increase teaching 

efficiency. „ . 

Under the new system all university 
staff, including lecturers, researchers 
and professors, will be under indi- 
vidual contract to the chancellor, dean 
or a department. They will decide 
when the contract expires, whether 
staff will have their contract renewed, 
be transferred to another department 
or fired. _ _ , 

The main aim of the new reform is to 
achieve greater teaching efficiency by 
improving expertise at all levels. Staff 
may move orbe moved to where their 
skills will be of benefit most, or where 
ih ere is a shortage of appropriately 
qualified personnel. Poor or Incompe- 
tent teachers can be demoted or 
sacked. 

lb the western teacher China’s new 
contract system will sound heartless. It 
is expected to have many undesirable 
consequences: It will make teaching in 
further and higher education a risky 
and uncertain career, and open the 
svitem and staff to abuse from indh 
ndoah in authority. 

But the advantages and security of a 
guaranteed income for a set period of 
years, provided by tenure or medium- 
term contract in the west, simpjy do 
not apply for most teachers in China 
because there is almost no difference 
between being in or out of work in 
terms of income and living standards. 
The authorities, however, seem con- 
vinced -both of the inflexibility and 
inefficiency 1 of the old tenure system 
and oF the many benefits that ohe-year 


contract teaching brines to many uni- 
versities and coTlegesrunder the old 
system, as in most western universi- 
ties, professors and lecturers stayed 
permanently- in one department 
whether or not their qualifications and 
expertise were appropriate to the 
needs of that department and its 
students. 

As a result many teachers were idle 
for long periods or found themselves 
teaching courses and subjects for 
which thev were unsuited, despite the 
fact that tneir expertise may have been 
desperately needed by another depart- 
ment. 

Thus, while most universities pos- 
sessed the necessary staff tp meet the 
needs of all departments and students 
the rigidity of tne system simply did not*' 
allow for their appropriate and effi- 
cient deployment. 

Under the new scheme, university 
staff will have a' contract to teach or 
engage in research for one year. At 
Nanjing University, 13 per cent of the 
chemistry department’s teaching staff 
immediately transferred to other de- 
partments or universities when the 
new reform was introduced. 

The reform seems to have proved 
highly successful in terms of increasing 
teaching efficiency, motivating 
teaching and departmental staff. It has 
also won the support of both teachers 
and students. 

One report said that under the new 
system teachers have found they have 
more freedom and opportunities to 
pursue their specialties and that it has 
encouraged them to give their best. 
The best teachers are competing for 
jobs in the best departments ana vice 
versa. 



Another sign of the times 


The computer is moving into algebra. 
This autumn, 600 sophomores nt 
Cornell University, New York, will 
become the first In America to use 
computers to solve any algebra or 
calculus assignments in seconds. 


coordinating Cornell’s pioneering 
programme, said; “Computer algeb- 


them to work with problems more 
difficult than those In their text- 
books. It will also expose them to a 
technology only now being widely 
introduced into Industry. 

Symbolic mathematics Is useful to 


1 ■ 


ra is destined to play a major role in 
engineering, but it Is virtually absent 
from undergraduate education. 


Computer algebra will become as 
common to engineering students as 
the slide rule once was.” 

The students will still have to go 
through the arduous process oflearn- 
Ine the fundamentals of algebra and 
calculus. But the computers will help 
them to gain a deeper understanding 
of symbolic mathematics and allow 


answers. Numerical mathematics 
often provides only approximate 
answers because some numbers are 
rounded oft during calculation. 

In the computer-based portion of 
tiielr courses, sophomores will work 
with problems so difficult that they 
were previously reserved for gradu- 
ate students. The computers will 
produce graphs to help them under- 
stand the relationships represented 
by symbolic equations. At the gradu- 
ate level, student research will ex- 


of symbolic mathematics and allow plorc more advanced theories. 


Norway plans big research expansion 


Student enrolments rise 
to a record 1.16 million 


China’s universities and colleges will 
urol a record 1.16 million students 
ifea year, Huang Xlnbai, the vice- 
nimster of education, has announced. 

* Speaking at q national education 1 
raeference in Nanning, southern Chi- 
m. Mr Huang said that, university 
pkfes would reach 563,000 this year, 
wkh represents an increase of 18.5 


,UJ Mil mpUilUGllkb| twivir 

*°n and evening classes will also 
increase fo an Ann nnn 




™ fte, higher enrolment figures 
not lead to any lowering of 
jj&deniic or living conditions for stu- 
He guaranteed that academic 
jWdards would be maintained i and 
™ Universities-would strive to pro- 
^thebest living and studying coqdi- 

jAs part of the new plan, which was 
ffrifed In consultation with over 900 

. BDn.r q, nnn 


reco gnize d standard for a set fee. 
Many such schemes have been operat- 
ing ance 1983 and have met with the 
approval of both employers and uni- 
versities. 

At Zhejiang University, near Shan- 
ghai; about a sixth of its students, will 
enrol this year from both industry and 
government departments. The uni- 
versity also has a five million yuan 
contract with the China Petro-chemic- 
al Corporation to train its employees 
over the next 20 years. 

Wuhan University ha? run courses 




finance and librarianshlp, ano enpms 
Include the Bank of China, the minis- 
try of radio and television and the 
national Xinhua Bookstore. 

It was agreed at the conference that 
the scheme had been a success so far 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Norway's Conservative-led govern- 
ment has proposed a vigorous expan- 
sion In the country’s research and 
development efforts in the run-up to 
the general election. 

The share of gross domestic product 

■ devoted to this end is likely to be 
hoisted towards the figure of 2.5 per 

■ cent set in neighbouring Sweden, the 
traditional pacemaker for Scandi- 
navia. 

Norway's annual expenditure on 
research and experimental develop- 
ment has grown in the last five years 
from about 4.2 billion to 6.5 billion 
kroner (about £410 million to £630 
million). As a proportion of the GDP, 
the rise Is from 1.2 to around 1.5 per 
cent, which compares with the gencr- 


You pays 
your money. . . 

It pays to belong to a union If you teach 
at an American university. A new 
study by the College and University 
Personnel Association reveals that 
academics in all but four disciplines - 
agri-business, architecture and en- 
vironmental design, business manage- 
ment, and engineering earn substan- 
tially more jf they work on a .Campus 
with collective bargaining. 

The figures are Based on the salaries 
of 60,831 academics at 272 institutions 
belonging to the American Associa- 
tion ofState Colleges and Universities. 
They show that unionized lecturers 
earned an average $37,043 a year. 


ous 1.15 per cent Norway spends on 
assisting developing countries. 

A tentative link has been drawn 
between the expansion of both foreign 
aid and research Allocations in u gov- 
ernment White Paper submitted to the 
Stoning (parliament). The survey sug- 
gests five main growth sectors for 
research: Information technology, 

biotechnology, petroleum and gas, 
management, nnd culture. 

The government warns that if the 4. 1 
million Norwegian population does 
not make rapid strides in data proces- 
sing, electronics and telecommunica- 
tions, it could lose out in international 
competition or become dependent on 
other countries for some vital services. 
But large profits are to be obtained in 
almost every field from applying in- 
formation technology. 

The repon notes an “explosion” in 
studies ot molecular biology based on 


biochemistry ami genetics, over the 
last 30 years. Biotechnology holds 
good prospects for Norway, .which 
should ensure that its universities are 
staffed by qualified pcrsonnol and 
resources are channelled into cultiva- 
tion of flora nnd fauna in the oceans. 

Norway is producing about eight 
times as much crude oil and natural gns 
os it consumes and pumping about 1.2 
billion kroner (£115 million) a year 
into energy research. For the long 
term, the government speaks of raising 
levels of competence, investing In an 
advanced industrial infrastructure and 
evaluating the impact of oil and gas on 
the economic and social structure. 

On management research, the gov- 
ernment says there are deficiencies in 
public planning and administration. It 
believes the spread of new technolo- 
gic could stimulate a more prudent 
use of resources and better services. 


WiU be permitted to rise 
Pitted state enrolment quotas are 

. Uixler the, scheme, universities and 
will agree to train staff to . a 


unaer consideration were plans to 
expand the scope of enrolment and 
make arrangements for admitting out- 
standing middle school students to 
universities. • . . ,. 

It was also announced that places in 
technical, agricultural and . vocational 
schools wllln* by 18.3 per«ntJbls 
veaf. These will admit about 1,75 
million students from the jbniof mid- 
dle schools. . 


j, ,,u jj, r~ n [¥, x [■ JO i I (01 i i!o:-V',7 1 [i 


did not enjoy collective bargaining. 
For associate . lecturers, .the . figures 
were $30,251 and $28,820 respectively. 
But the teaching unions still have a 


tv sector their influence is minimal and 


The study .shows that an even better 
way to .get ahead is to choose a 
discipline in which universities must 
compete for talent with private indus- 
try. Newly-hired assistant lecturers in 
such disciplines are now earning 25 per 
- cent more than (he average for all 
disciplines combined. 


Leading Polish historian is dismissed 


p5.. Geremck, -6 leading 

historian, who Is a Catfiolid abq 
fjftr member of Solidarity's panel 
advisers has been' dis- 


V s job. at the Institute pf - 
p pUsh - Academy of 1 

** r P ore : 

u£2!I u ?u n !* 1 te on the event, Jerzy-, 
man’ I j BoYermnent press spokesr 
S^adelt clear- that peopfe with ' 
SnS?r leatifogs coul^ no • 

tffiJ^^'^uredQfempipymentin. 1 
. “ Btw °rk of institutes. : ] 

Policy reversal .Since • 

• ^ academy and higher : 

scholars 
doubtful, 

■ 'iinlypyj? 5?;. therefore barred’ from 

•V™ n ^ >r ^w&terabte hupiber df ‘ 

":‘ r ! 


scholars who had lost their university 
**The academy of' sciences holds a. 

Dr Jan KlePanowski, a^ogist. were 
members of the unofficial workers 
defence edmmittee which “" ed . “ " 
focus for human rights and dissident 

“on’tiw other hand, the academic 

sa-.‘ssssssi.\ 

PO Sslation drafted duri nj Ihe SoU- 
daritv period planned to change the 
Status otthe.ftcademia : 


academy first arid foremost. Uriforiu- 
nately martial law was declared on the 
eve of the academy’s genial mating 

which would have finan^ the draft. 

bf 1982 at least a modified version of 
the planned law would go throughjBut 
all such proposals have now- been 

qU Slnro d tei?end of raartl^aw, the 
academy’s position has^ 

Two vfiars ago . when the term of omee 
pf D^cksander -Gley^or, i|sji^r- 
al" nresident, ran out*, the Communist 
Parly attempted tp 
candidate, TTiis pe|Mn,ho^Ver, wjj 
overwhelmingly rejected in the secret 

bn On the other hand, whenjhe ele^. 
tion of Dr Zelwifew, Gra^ws^,,a 
leading physicaT to mem- 
bership ' 

meAf, the'apAdt3psf.^qM«s^fl' / . 
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India puts its faith in the miraculous medium of television 
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The Icvitator goes through his act below the walls 
of the Red Fort for the twenty-third time that day. 
Even at 40°C, even the most gullible sightseers 
are not taken in for long, but the more serious 
sides of the Indian miracle arc less easy to see 
through, and the impressions created by a mere 
six weeks may be an illusion no less artificial. 

India assaults qll the senses and all the 
sensibilities. The guif between rich and poor, 
educated and illiterate, overweight and hungry, 
continually demands your attention. The most 
modern technologies coexist with the most primi- 
tive. India is planning for indigenious video- 
cassette recorder production, yet most of its 
villages will depend on the bullock -cart umiLthe 
next century. The smart restaurants have hot-air 
hand driers (made in India) while parts of the 
country do not have enough water for washing. 

A woman has been prime minister, but for the 
majority of women lire after marriage is one of 
subjugation to the husband's and her family's 
wishes. On the domestic scale a man travelling on 
a train will wake his wife up to pour him a glass of 
water, ralher than pour it himself. More shock- 
ingly the incidence of bride-burning is increasing. 

I spent some time in a village where most 

E eople still work the land - not their land, but the 
indlord’s - and if everyone worked hard there 
would be enough to meet his demands and feed 
the family. It is a relatively prosperous village, 
with fertile soli and plenty or water, no one will 
starve, but few will ue well-nourished. Rice and 
dahl will fill the belly, but the eggs and milk which 
would build the body arc sola for cash -in the 
nearest town. 

An Englishwoman has started a school and 
parents who are themselves illiterate jump at die 
opportunity for "English-medium" education for 
their children. They have little faith in the state 
school, and with some reason, for teachers arc 
reluctant to forsake the cinemas to come out to 
sucii a village, and those that do expend as much 
energy on private tutorials for cash, as on the 
lessons they are employed to give. The same 


parents will keep their children out of school if 
there is work to be done in the fields, and show 
little interest in learning more themselves. Sever- 
al of the girls will be married before they can take 
the school-leaving certificate. 

There are transistor radios in the wealthier 
homes, but no one yet has a television. Recently 
film shows in the temple showing the state's chief 
minister (a former film star) In some of his more 
god-like roles have been a huge success. The 
organizers do nothing to dispel the idea that 
attendance is a politico-religious duty. In the 
world's largest democracy, where bribery, bul- 
lying and ballot-rigging are widespread and 
well-documented, votes are cast - and why not? - 
so as to bring maximum benefit to oneself. 

None the less it is still possible to be optimistic, 
as irrigation schemes are extended, agricultural 
techniques are improved and literacy spreads. 
Optimum is more difficult in the city. To be sure 
the outward signs of wealth, the cars, the ice 
cream parlours and the air-conditioned hotels, 
are there, but they coexist with such abject 
poverty and squalor that the senses become 
numbed. For the children of the wealthy there are 
the public schools on the Etiglish model, with the 
virtual guarantee of progression to a degree 
(perhaps in a British or American university) and 
a good job. For the poor, however, there is only 
the street and a life of begging or searching 
around the rubbish heaps. 

Against this background Indian education 
seems to this casual observer to be too much 
concerned with form and too little with content. 
Rote learning and rigorous adherence to sylla- 
buses are the norm. Every town has its cluster of 
"college bookshops” where the fastest sellers are 
books of model answers, practice papers, easy 
paths to success in exams, at any level. School- 
children are taken round galleries and museums - 
at trotting pace; their parents are whizzed round 
historic forts and temples, they ask no questions. 

The subject matter of a degree becomes 
unimportant: its purpose is to turn the key to 


John O’Leary looks at the reasons behind the current scramble to change status 

The game of the name 



awsasKsas* »•*.« 

sions without watting for a coherent scffl 
programmes to be prepared, and what ES! 
put so far is a hotch-potch of home-produofi, 
imported products, including a numbers I 1 
and Open University programmes, 0n a Si 
range of subjects. The intention of the bradaS 
is ostensibly to complement and enrichSE 
and university courses, and funds have 


ai nrst »»*». seems a classic out * 
£L|[ of social climbing in the status- 

Sdous world of higher education. 
cEes are busy scrambling to be- 
polytechnics, while several of the 
technics are just as mtent on 
doming universities. It looks like 
academic drift writ large. 

But behind the apparently trivial 

.... - „ name game, which is obsessing part of 

available to colleges to purchase televisau^t- Sic sector higher education, lies a 
But some of those involved nwwmJi W wrious DUrnose. For both 


employment, and it has becomearequirement for 
the most mundane clerical jobs. “Qualifications’’ 
Is not confined to India - the British Civil Service 
has its graduate clerical assistants - but it does 
seem to be more firmly entrenched here. The 
government is aware of the problem, and is 
committed to “delinking” degrees and jobs. Hand 
in hand with this is an effort to popularize 
vocational education and to establish certification 
in specific trades as a route to employment. 

The Government Is also showing considerable 
interest in using television to Improve its educa- 
tion service. There are plans for a nation-wide 
“Open University” and already the communica- 
tions satellite INS AT- IB is being used for 


. . . involved recognize i 

difficulty of incorporating the braadcaseT-JS 
go out from 12.45pm to 1.45pm -into a dwa 
course, even if lecturer resistance coukHr 
overcome, and see far- greater potential is th 
“spillover audiences, who may be fam£ 
watching television at lunchtime and whomffa 
become possible to reach directly for fa fa 
time. The coordinator of the Educational MtA 
Research Centro in Hyderabad, one of be 
established by the U diversity Grants Commit 
to produce programmes, has plans for a tern 
which will teach people how to learn, and scufa 
project as making an important contributioi b 
“lifelong learning 1 ' in India. 

There is a very long way to go: the ufefc 
reaches 80 per cent of India, but only 5 peremd 
the population has access to television sets. Wte 
students were asked for their reactions (a ik 
initial broadcasts the most common cotndai 
was that they could not understand the 
used. If university students were in difflculfa, 
what chance for the others? It seems ineriift 
that for some time to come the principal beotfi- 
ciaries will be those least in need. One can cdj 
believe that education is of value, am| tb 
' something is better than nothing. 

Richard Yelland 



The author is spending 1985 travelling the wrfi 
on unpaid leave from the Department of EM 
lion and Science. 


East German talent contest 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

East Germany is facing up to serious 
fttws in. Us *••-'*** - 1 •* 

and !*.•* * 


GDR's 71 universities. 

Instead of contributing their own 
ideas, students generally hoped that 
the collective would 


Every student received a basic scho- 
larship which was increased if they 
pledged to do longer military service, 
a^axkllLed 


; the collective would cpjne up , with ■* . tq, work for - three ;ycars 
hJaSSn? & - 80 ‘ n ?i^ n 5 at ’ 'Uc jol nute* -they b worker or have; children. 

HE??!*?. 8 . nQWd quoHtfB an official- East. Ger- Gobd academic adhie\ 
TO man report :'Ab a retolt of this “metho- 

••in i» - dlc-wcakneas", which focused on 
the groups Instead of individual achieve- 

tttc competitiveness orEast German merits, in 1982 less than 70 per cent of 


sdenpe and technoldgy, the regime is 
seeking to improve the quality of 
student performance by 
practical trap* 
vidual talent 
• Concern • 
academic performance in theGDR Has 
been voiced opehly In recent months in 
the official monthly Das Hochschul- 


the 652 postgraduates completed their 

doctoral thesis nn flm*-'-’ 



. . — lent places for 

the 284 different subjects was strictly 

War n . * 


controlled by the Communist Party^, 

wesen issued by the'minlstry of higher , • stud y Whilo the authorities ' 
education. . 7 * claimed that' more than half the stu- 


. , According to Karl-JHelqz Zieps. of 
H 1 ® Central Institute df Higher Educa- 
tion in jEast Berlin, experts estimated 
that some .10-45 per. pent Of young 
academics had the potenrial'of he com- 


dents were working class, this was 
misleading. as even army officefs and 
leading Industrial functionaries were 
automatically counted amohg them. 

In addition, those who were admit- 


ing top scientists. While -it was not ted to university were not always 
known how many realized this poten- allowed to study what they wanted. As 

gal, « was cousinly- less: than that in West Germany, medicine * psychol- 
ngure, he noted. ... Ogy, pharmacy arid biology were the 


. . “A* a tole there is a lack !of Interna- - ■ must sought after subjects. - 

; ' : fop ■ ; scientific • The .study ; quo ted ‘ East' German 

achievements, complained another . higher education minister. Hans- 


. achievements arid 

social activities can also earn students a 
special scholarship. However, all 
undertake a minimum of social activi- 
ties, that is four weeks of voluntary but 
paid for work on construction sites or 
the harvest. ■ 

• Most GDR students live In students’ 
hostels. The planned expansion of 
these appeared to indicate that dis- 
advantages such as noise and strict 
regimentation • were . generally 
accepted, the authors noted. More 
active and ambitious students, how- 
ever, tried to find accommodation 
elsewhere. 

The constitution ensured every 
graduate the right to q job after 
university. Working contracts, usually- 
signed before leaving university, could 
only be cancelled at the end or three 
years. However, most graduates 
wanted to change jobs at the end of 
the'C second year, the report found. 

As a result of their passive student 
yeatq, most yoqng East Gerinans wire 
^seeking responsible and deman 


the Central Institute, call- Jo'achbn BShhje'as “saifo* thaMn i ft lift , ft - positions , as . 

1982*3 dnly^tfiree quaSL^of all ‘ •>*' 

daring-in their research. .* . amlicanu hnH tv»»naltm;**<„i .t* 1 • . ^5 9^ TOvetiing opportunities . 

the stoiethre ofcommunist society 


applicants had beep admitted to the 
JrJJr ' to* 1 ,hc . author! Ifes con- \ subject of their choice.’ Moreover, in 
bo » revealed by a st tidy oh . 1983 the minister h ad adm itted for the 


cent 


situation of feast German student* 

W. ^e^ght-Mrty^nmcssln 1971. 

^Pcrsonal.lihltfallvc; ;TmleWndent 

- ?? w«ic. : . Tb,dugh(S, t :^ 

mhnstfitforit/ftccdrdln 
who- refttedad • a 


had a privileged ■ position marked : 

. vabewe ewrythbig else, by.’ security. • 


itself- wefo tHe.thain reasons for the - 
lacK of top academic achievements at .. 
East Gdrrnaii universities'; the authors 1 
sqid.. An, oldm generation of scientific < 
pioneers with mtematfohal experience 
■ atl d new^ldeas woa ‘ gfadu&ljy h&g 
replaced by a hew generation of yaurig 
people who'bad never left the QDR 


iinJETT . tikwi uwm- more 

^at.Eqst Gennari schools and 



from Christirie Tnusig ■' i’i - jjj- 

J'. 1 ’ • j ,;v;- ;-:' ; :QUfeBEG ' 

Quebec uni vcrsiiy teachers have laun- 
ched -a' $200,000 public - 1 awgrcnejss . 
campaign to publicize what they term : 
the -'gravest crisis'^ the i province’* 
universities have ever known. : -y 
s \fhey afe being hit hard by govern-^’ 


paignVldader, Anri Robinson, who is - v' hadtq be abaridoned' :P . * V€ ^ £> r . a Quebec 


Selective 
strike hits 

universities 

from Donald Fields ■ 

HELSINKI 

A selective strike of civil servants 
locked bi a pay dispute with the 
Social Democratic . government has 
served to highlight disgruntlement 
with academic pay scales In Sweden. 
Among the 20,000 strikers who para- 
lysed much of the country’s everyday 
life were 1,700 university teachers 
and administrators. * 

The strikers belong to a largely 
white collar union called TCO-S. 
Most university staff, however, are 
covered by the professional federa- 
tion called Saco/SR, which Is laun- 
ching a campaign In all Swedish 
universities aimed at familiarizing 
students with the problems of their 
mentors. 

In' a protest letter to two govern- 
ment ministers last month, Saco/SR 
claimed that starling - salaries for 
miiverilty professors - the equivalent 
of £14,500 a year - were totally 
inadequate. Referring especially to 
physicians and researchers, It con- 
. tended that professors cotild earn two 
oj- thtee times mofe in private busl- 

negs,-. 

Saco/S ft saystha( If academics do 
not receive substantial salary In- 
creases fo .1986 ft will rissort to' 
industrial Bitlon. ' 'i ■' 1 
. Facing a general election,' the gov- 
ernmept has embarked on an anti- 
inflationary strategy that has yielded 
meagre resnltt so for. Instead of the 
i 1 compensatlqn to which 

foirn of the year. As the strikestarled, 

crisis 




tors Kbld- 
reifo^at 




Animal Lib 
raiders 

i , 

wreck lab 

from William Norris . 

WASHINGTON 

In the biggest raid on imivenit]! > 
search labs ever undertaken by ■ 
animal rights group, 467 iaboraWI 
animals have- neen taken froa* 
Riverside life sriences buildtng 
University of California, - ■ 

Responsibility for the raid, 
resulted in damage estimated i at » 
drcdS of thousqnas of do!lars.hasb« 
claimed by the Animal UMtatn 

Many of the cages were djntfJ 
computers and other research JW 
ment were thrown to the 1 floor, si 
were painted on the wate ^ 
than two dozen laboratoriei w 
orflees wore ransacked. • ' 

The stolen animals included 

deer mice, whieh representra.J-^f, 
work on developing a 
with properties useful jojPSS! 
There wore also 56 rats,43rab ft ( 
pigeons, 21 cats, nine oposa*®*. - ■ 

Top'letortheEtfclTr^ 

Animals, a group speaking o 
of the ALF, said later that tje 

had been freed by 16 mernKn^^ 

thev were being mlstreatcdtoi. 
and sjght-deprjvahon ^ : 

They said the MimaJs 
treated by a Vet and had bcenp**V 
"safe” homes. , Jiw 

Jack Chappell, a unlv^ijTO 
denied that; the ajnlriials h*“. ..a. 
mistreated. Thecats.hesaiu, 


a few days When : r«ear#^ PJgl, 
to remove the suture*- P 8 “jr-j 
allegations that the pigeon? nau . .. 
starved.}' jj, ; •• 

The ALft wasithepii^^tie, 

sponsible for 1 last year.s^^^ 

University .of Snerirti* 

videotapes ofhead Inlury^P®* • 

tapes have rece ntly 

to the . US depaijnenroi - 

which has agreed^ to^rejg^ 

Meknwhlle ,a co^SSonces fe,, 
National .Academy °f 

consider using: lower fonna tr rf 

their experiments^^^,,;,!, 


distinctly serious purpose. 
-tttsofinstitutions.lt is a case of “if you 
can’t beat ’em, join ’em" with the prize 
financial security and the ability to 
attract the interest of both a different 
class of student and employer. ■ 
There are three separate struggles 
aging on at present. The most far- 
retching is Portsmouth's pursuance of 
full university status; another group of 
polytechnics, personified by Middlesex, 
would be satisfied to remain within the 
public sector adding the title of uni- 
versity; and a lamer group of colleges 
and institutes orhigher education is 
actively lobbying for designation as 
polylechnlcs. 

In total, no more than a dozen 
institutions are seriously involved in 
discussions aimed at changing names, 
tat the situation .is being observed 
eagerly in many more. Ana the whole 
b»w is about to surface more publicly 
within the National Advisory Body, 
where (here is serious interest in all 
three groups, although understand- 
sbty little enthusiasm for an exodus 
across the binary line. 

It is the prospect of institutions 
iryiog again to escape local authority 
control and break into the more gener- 
ously funded university sector which 
uuues most opposition to all the 
polytechnics' plans. There is 4 suspi- 
cion among some of the leading local 
nthorily members that this is the real 
do of those whose stated aim is 


Memories of the dash between central 
and local government for control of the 
polytechnics and larger colleges are 
still fresh. 

However, others, including Mr 
Christopher Ball,- chairman of the 
NAB board, draw a careful distinc- 
tion between the different aspirations 
of the polytechnics. Mr Ball has given 
open support to the “Middlesex line", 
on the strict condition that it is not a 
short-cut to loosening local ties or 
abandoning part-time and sub-degree 
work. His influential study group is 
likely to return to the subject later this 
month, when it would also discuss the 
ambitions of the colleges. 

Their case (or, more accurately, 
cases) are more pressing in that some 
have made formal claims, backed by 
their local authorities, for polytechnic 
status. The Department of Education 
and Science has passed on the case 
made by Humberside College of High- 
er Education to the NAB, and will 
refer those from Ealing College and 
the Dorset Institute in due course. 

But the outcome of these delibera- 
tions is hardly more predictable. 
Although the change from college to 
polytechnic might have less far- . 
reaching financial consequences than 
granting university status, there is a 
reluctance in some quarters to upgrade 
institutions in advance of a period oF 
uncertain student demand. 

While the NAB is in the process of 
reconsidering its funding system, 
which presently favours the 
polytechnics, funding implications 
would have to be taken into considera- 


tion and the colleges would have to 
satisfya number of criteria for designa- 
tion. These have yet to be debated but 
could be expected to include size, 
volume of advanced work, quality of 
provision and regional needs. 

Of the six colleges and institutes 
which have signalled their intention to 
pursue polytechnic status, some will 
stress the quality and range of their 

S irovision, others their regional case 
or designation. But all wilmaim that, 
although none is as large as the 
smallest polytechnic, the six are more 
like the polytechnics than the average 
college of higher education. 

The DES will wait for NAB advice 
before making final judgements on the 
claims of the polytechnics or the 
colleges, although the issues are likely 
to rate a passing mention in the Green 
Paper on higher education. There is a 
natural reluctance to redraw the map 
of higher education without being 
convinced of the benefits for the 
country, as distinct from the 
polytechnics alone. 

Likewise, where the colleges arc 
concerned, the DES is afraid nf open- 
ing the floodgates, the more so when 
the NAB opened upthe prospect of up 
to 50 polytechnics. That reference mny 
have been intended to leave the ques- 
tion as open as possible, rather than to 
be taken literally, but it did encourage 
fears that it would be difficult to draw a 
new line when so many colleges and 
institutes are of similar size. 

Some of the colleges are hoping to 
receive a response to their submissions 
before the end of the year, but the 
debate may drag on a good deal 
longer. There may be a move within 
the NAB to pul ofT filial decisions 
while the shape of the public sector 
emerges from the 198//8B national 
plan. A new funding system which 
admitted the leading colleges to the 
polytechnics' club would make deci- 
sions on status less urgent. 


merely to change title, as well as those 
*bo openly seek full university status. 

Keeping up the pressure second time round 


Here is nothing new about some of 
I he larger colleges of higher educa- '. 
foil pressing for polytechnic status. 
Three of (he six Institutions which 
Bare riven notice of formal moves in 
that . direction were involved in a 
refar lew concerted attempt four 
Ran ago, 

Ai the Ume, there was little en- 
frahsm among minsters for the Idea 
of owe polytechnics, though It was 
Rcognlzed that some had at least an 
ttguabb case. 

Nnr the dlmafc appears (o have 
■bred sufficiently for there to be 
Moe cause for optimism in the ranks 
lhe ; six colleges and Institutes 
have formed a new pressure 

poop. 

The colleges involved this time 
ire: ... 

• Bolton Institute of Higher Educa- 

wtikh has the technological bias, 
Bore.aUri to the polytechnics than 
. .tfw colleges and serves a large 
®fitffbatlon. Although not among 
“e, largest of. the colleges, It may 
Jriw. through a merger with De La 
“■Be CriUege or Higher Education. 

• Chdmer Institute, of Higher 
“location. The smallest of the six 
!JJ technologlcany-based, It has 
‘^advantage of serving the undhr- 
P^rided East Anglian region, which 
“0 no polytechnic arid by far the 


lowest participation rate in the coun- 
try. However, being based In 
Cnelsmsford, it remains dose to the 
North East London Polytechnic and 
Is likely to bide its time to see how 
the other submissions progress. 

• Derbyshire College of Higher 
Education. *A merger of Derby Lons-: 
dale and Matlock colleges, which has 
the administrative complication of 
being a “hybrid", jointly fended by 
Derbyshire County Council and the 
Church or England. Derby itseir 
claims to be the centre of the largest 
conurbation In England without a 

•Kset festilute of Higher Educa- 
tion, which also has a strong regional 
case, there being no major college or 
polytechnic in Dorset or Wiltshire. It 
also serves a large conurbation In 
Bournemouth and Poole and, having 
shed its Weymouth develop ng 

a modern campus which b being 
built up by the county with tne 
assistance of the NAB. 

• Eating College ofHigher Educa- 
tion, a disappointed candidate for 
polytechnic status originally and; a 
leading candidate ever since. It may 

SffiBSSSStt. 

UeU as its high concentration of 


degree and postgraduate work. 

• Humberside College of Higher 
Education (formerly Hull). General- 
ly considered the leading contender 
for polytechnic status because of its 
size, range of provision and regional 
case. Although it has a university as 
its nearest neighbour, there Is no 
polytechnic fa the area and the 
college b Uie nearest, to the pther 
polytechnics In terms ■ of student-' 
numbers and academic profile. Like 
Ealing, It was linfortunate to be 
omitted from, the original list of 

^^onalcoiislderallons are likely 
to weigh heavily with both the NAB 
end the DES, but current concerns 
abont the size of Institutions may 
prove an Insurmountable obstacle for 
most of the colleges. So far, Humber- 
side, Dorset and Ealing have received 
enthusiastic backing from their looil 
authorities and have made formal 
submissions. 

Mr Nell Merritt, Eallbg’s director, 
explained the need for a change of 
name: “There b absolutely uo doubt 
that the perceptions of employers, 
particularly with respect to sandwich 
placements and negotiating for re- 
. search and consulftmcy.. Contracts, 
place us at a severe disadvantage^ , We 
also have a well-known difficulty, in 
dealing with research bodies.* 1 



1 2 
Nos ol Nos oi 
students studs nls 
on ills! on higher 
and higher degree 
degree courses 
courses 


3 

Nos ol 
students 
on post- 
graduate 
courses 


4 

Total 
noe of 
advanced 


5 

Total 
nos oi 
students 


B 

Col 1 
as a 
per- 


atudente (advanced ceniega 
and non- ot cot B 
advanced) 


S eeBslde Poly . 2,449 

oshampton 2,385 

Humberside 1.997 

Ealing CHE „ 1.B22 

Rlpon and York St. John C 1,412 
Edge Hill CHE 1,358 

Crewe and Alaager CHE 1,278 
Dorset IHE . 1,174 

Liverpool IHE 1.0B9 

King Alfred's C 1 .073 

Worcester CHE 1,068 

Bath CHE 1.087 

Bulmershe CHE 1,057 

SI Mary'a Twickenham 1,043 

Nene College 1.009 

West London IHE 882 

West Sussex IHE 373 

Derbyshire CHE - ... ' :: ■■ . 980 

St Paul and St Mary C . 951 . 

Trinity and All Salnto C • 928 

Chester College 915 

Cambridgeshire CAT ; ■■ 913 

Bolton IHE ; . - ■ 848 

Wes! Midlands CHE ; " '§15 
Chelmer IHE '- 806 


130 

184 

4,912 

5,088 

48) 

7 

297 

2,907 

3,044 

78 

27 

108 

4,697 

5.639 

35 

66 

366 

3,683 

5,636 

32 


66 

1,743 

1,880 

75 

16 

70 

2,020 

2,061 

86 

84 

235 

2,176 

2,251 

57 


42 

3,073 

3,446 

34 

_ 

135 

1,485 

1,780 

02 

19 

29 

1,496 

1,496 

72 

36 

60 

1,291 

1,313 

81 


60 

1,247 

1.667 

57 

52 

69 

1,387 

1,368 

76 

23 

58 

1,185 

1,197 

87 


34 • 

2,615 

6.214 

18 

6 

118 

2,434 

2,972 

33 


45 

1,342 

1,365 

70 

; 6 • 

■ 148 

■■ 3,414 

4,976 

19 

.13 

54 

1 1,146 

2,340 

41 


43 

• . 876 

1.353 

69 


19 

1,185 

1,245 

73 

19 

36 

1,923 

6,166 

15 

33 

220. 

3,315 

3,524 

24 

31 

57 

074 

-974 

84 

1' 

86 

3,087 

4,032 . 
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Teesslde, the smallest ol the polytechnics, is given here as an example lor 

comparison. 


Source: Lindop Report, figures for 1983 


Fulbtime and sandwich fire I year students, 1985/86 (excluding teacher training) by 
region anti type of college 
Region Po^echnto 

North 5,080 

Yorkshire and Humberside . 5.706 

North West J,937 

West Midlands 6,814 • 

East Midlands 4.864 

East Anglia . ; • • 

London and South East . 15,940 
South ■ ; 3,843 

South, Weal ; -iv 4,104 


Other . 
073 

Voluntary 

All colleges 
6,053 

2,173 

416 

8.348 

2,961 

452 

11,350 

977 

78 

7,867 

1,606 

r— 

6,470 

2,166 

_ 

2.16B 

7,061 

806 

23.607 

2,293 

192 

6,328 

2,686 

238 

2,868 


ENGLAND 


54,377 22,782 


2,180 


79.319- , 


opinion poll shpwipg tkie extent of 
f^KjSnorance about the polytechnics gave 
to ambitions in a number of them to 
•Wlbc titlq of diversity. ... - 

has. carried out the most forceful and 
w I t .campaign, aiming not to escape thq 
2^oF(te NAB or the local authorities, or 
^fodroptha title of polytechnic. The proposal 
verttoff? ndiqe fo Middlesex polytechnic Uni- 
have stalled 1 for tire moment due to 
s S^nty- opporitlpc , bur it has brought the • 
I?’ 0 ft® open most successfully- ' . . 

has spli t the Committee, of 
Polytcthplos, SQ'me of whose mem- 
^option of a university title as. 
••SSSSW-fl* we polytechnic id4al. lt has also 
: jW’ authority representatives 

PUtsIde the NAB and created some 

DESI. ■ . 

TOV Riekett. .director .of: Middlesex 

life, 
a lot : 


A question of the right impression 

but there is tittle prospect ol trtaighlfonvard . 


giving in to’ prejudice but ™ haye been XanS^cross the'birtnry line at present. . ; ' 
Business for 17 years now and we appear to be. tra " ) [,^ outhi like Plymouth, was aggrieved ^ 

m *s&£*x£> ,M> “ ngo 


SSS& u“^ould bVilttp in the right 

rr«H?nTi,»qu«to of toingjulilcc lo our 

SdMTrtUb the long twn. gaining a hirer 



ngo 
as much as 
ge of 
:n has : 


“There is a very, very strong feeling thol the title 
‘university 1 would be an improvement. It disgusts 
me to say so because 1 think wc have carried 
forward tne aims and objectives of the 1966 White 
Paper more than most, but it seems that the city 
and the polytechnic would benefit." 

However, it Is the Middlesex initiative and the. 
possibility of similar moves at North East London 
Polytechnic which is being most closely watched. 

, Legal opinion is divided, bur there appears, to ha 
no obstacle tq a simple name change so long as 


SHES change, while the Institution. Is crapulous about charges lhal if 

*« Qf axduda Ai - “ ffl° ^ ^ ^ 


the ^uers ahighly political one, l|s 


jkett quotes examples of students whose 

degree has not been recognized abroad and cites 


At Leicester; ihe prc^ure_foj.co^j3rflte 

i hb.‘ " Oi ^ 


rd, ; Spain as The classic example of a system where 

issss ;»se 4 ?s 2 » 



of suspicion 

^flonSe to' "the Lindop Report before to be overtornc before either members of the 
raenis.ie*^, ^ A r»n nurtiiino NAB committee or ciyil servants. will be ready to 

Bdylse ^ministers That , there should : be . a new 
council ' Category of institution. But that case has ad* 
s when vanecd a lone wav in the past year and the debate 


^[ItiMl wnt which WiUfotlpw t Jte Green Paperwlll pforide an 

down*^ 1 ' 0 ^ th^-po^chnlc director^ said: ■ oppormitity for It to gqm riiuch greater currency. 

geijCrouA^ 
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A snatch of Treasury Folklore to begin . 
In the late 1 970s the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr Denis Healey, 
queried some results from the Treas- 
ury computer model of how the British 
economy works, and when his civil 
servants told him they were right he 
queried the model as well. 

"It's got 700 equations, Chancel- 
lor", the civil servants warned. “Are 
you suggesting 1 won't understand it?" 
retorted Mr Henley. A day was set 
aside for examining the model. After 
eight hours, according to Treasury 
mandarins who still tell the taie. it was 
partly changed. 

So when the Treasury academic 
panel was established in 1976. 
although Denis Healey probably had 
nothing to do with it, he was part of a 
climate of opinion that the model and 
Treasury economists could use a little 
stimulation from outside. 

The panel was set up as an advisory 
council of 12 academic economists 
with an independent chairman, to 
monitor the Treasury’s research prog- 
ramme and report to the Govern- 
ment’s chief economic adviser, a poli- 
tical appointment, currently filled by 
former head of the London Business 
School and a former panel member in 
his own right, Sir Terence Burns. 

Its members are a mixture of mac- 
roeconomists and econometricians. 
They meet six to ten limes a year, for a 
three-hour afternoon session (for 
which they are paid £75 each a time) 
where they discuss two papers, usually 
from within the Treasury but some- 
times from outside. Other academic 
economists are invited, and of course 
the Treasury’s own economists who 
tend, according to one of them, to say 
rather less than the academics and be 
rather overawed by the whole. thing. 

The panel membership has changed 
very little in its nine years ; seven ofthe 
present 12 have been there from the 
start. Membership is by informal in- 
vitation, through the academic eco- 
nomists* old boy network. 

The Treasury says it wants a spec- 
trum of political and economic, alle- 
giance, though favouring neoclassical ] 

economists who believe in market < 


Supplying a demand 

Karen Gold reports on the Treasury academic panel 


The members of the Treasury academic panel are: 

Professor Michael Wickens, Southampton University; 
Professor Mlcliael Artis, Manchester University; 

Dr David Begg, Oxford University; 

Professor David Currie, Queen Mary College, London 
University; 

Mr. John Flemming, Bank of England; 


Professor David Hendry, Oxford University; 

Mr Brian Henry, National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research; 

Dr Sean Holly, London Business School; 

Professor John Hutton, York University; 

Professor Marcus Miller, Warwick University; 
Professor Stephen Nickel], Oxford University; 
Professor Kenneth Wallis, Warwick University. 


one panel member. As ttaH 
approaches papers become ev«£ 
distant from present policy, bwi! 
quieter summer period id£j 
that will feed into policy fa SJ** 
year or two. Even senior civil £2 
admit ..that they are there, 
carefully hidden: a Treasure 
discussed in 1984 establisWJ^ 


aiscussea in 1*84 established |2 
tionship between Mo (the amdiJ 
money in general circulation) end, 

mnnM cimnlu /"iwf 


money supply. 
An academic 


forces, according to a senior Treasure 
planner. Professor Patrick Minforti, 
the Liverpool University monetarist, 
was on the panel but resigned through 
pressure of work. But there is no 
representative of anti-market schools 
such as Cambridge: they comprise only 
5 to 10 per cent of' the country's 
economists and are not distinguished 
in empirical work, according to the 
same Treasury sources. 

The papers to be discussed are 
picked on merit, according to the 
Treasury. The agenda for the year as 
set by the chief economic adviser in 
consultation with the panel chairman. 
Papers fall into two groups. Some look 
at how effectively the whole model 
works in simulating the processes of 
the British economy. (What is happen- 
ing in inflation, employment, unem- 
ployment, economic growth, the ba- 


lance of payments and so on.) 

The others look at particular func- 
tions within the model: whether new 
economic research changes the under- 
stood. relationships expressed mathe- 
matically in the model between, for 
example, wages and inflation, or 
whether there are discoveries of pat- 
terns in the economy which can be fed 
into the model to make its simulations 
more like the real thing. 

So papers considered by the panel in 
1984 included a study of how house- 
holds allocated their savings between 
different accounts (national savings 


versus building society accounts, for 
example); patterns of consumer ex- 
penditure, something Treasury eco- 
nomists particularly want improved in 
the model- regular three times a year 
updates of the model, and studies of 
the labour market and manufacturing 
industry. 

Once the panel has taken a paper to 
bits, what the Treasury does with it is 
its own affair. Sometimes it takes the 
advice immediately; sometimes later - 
a paper on predicted industrial output 
was criticized by the panel, then run 
through the model by still -confident 
Treasury economists only to find it 
, didn’t work - sometimes it ignores it 
altogether. “Often you end up after a 
panel meeting with the panel not 
agreeing among themselves and us not 
clear what we should do" said a policy 
adviser. 

The members do not sign the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act, but there is a gentle- 
man's agreement not to discuss panel 
deliberations outside the Treasury. 
They do have privileged access to 
Treasury research - papers for the 
meetings are sent to them in advance - 
but since the best Treasury research is 
published anyway that is not a major 
incentive. 

The real incentive of course is being 
involved, however tenuously, in the 
process of government. The panel 
includes signatories of the letter from 
364 economists .opposing the govern- 


ment's economic policies, and names 
associated with the new all-parly Em- 
ployment Institute. A majority of the 
members would disagree with the 
extent of the Government’s concern 
for controlling inflation, and think it 
did not give enough emphasis to the 
effects of unemployment, according to 
panel chairman Professor Mike 
Wickens. 

But the panel’s terms of references 
are restricted to technical matters and 
there is little opportunity to express 
wider views. Some members agree 
with that. Others do not. Professor 
Wickens is discreetly pressing not for 
policy discussions but for the panel to 
be able to take a broader view (nan just 
the particular Treasury paper before 
them each month: “We would like our 
brief to be extended to enable us to 
discuss not what the Government’s 
policy should be , because we recognize 
that that's a political issue, but what we 
know of the problems of trying to 
achieve particular policy targets. 

The Treasury is unlikely to agree. 
Even if civil servants wanted it, minis- 
ters would not, it says. In fact long- 
term policy does dribble through. The 
panel has in recent yean discussed 
pensions - now in the news with the 
Fowler review - and the relationship 
between pay and jobs, whether or not 
- as ministers assert and the economics 
profession denies - it exists. 

The discussions go in cycles, says 


servants; instead it was includK 
marked . so it could be drawn out H 
to back up the Government’s pot£* 
switching to Mo as a monej3 
measure. * ^ 

Even the technical influence col 
worth having. According to Tcrf 


Burns the two major development 
the Treasury model following 
advice from the panel were: .? 

• Including in it the factor of peosto 
expectations - savings when uj» I 
ployment increases, for example 

• The use of more sophisibm 
methodology piondered by Profa» 
David Hentfry, panel member now* 
Oxford University but formerly oft 
London School of Economics. 

“There’s no doubt that had he w 
been a member of the panel burslttsi 
in the LSE writing articles we wb 2 
not have taken so much interest,'' said 
a senior adviser. 

That may be good for Profess* 
Hendry, but it is undoubtedly better 
for the Treasury. And the Trcaray 
knows it. “It means we are part of to 
community of economists; we n 
involved in the economics professm 
in the country", said one of to 
Treasury’s chief policy people. “If to 
academic panel stopped meeting, to 
the first few months we woidtol 
notice any difference except r 
wouldn’t have to work so hard prod* 
ing papers all the time. 

“But I think deterioration wouldkl 
in gradually in the quality of our rat 
ana after five years the model wdd . 
no longer be one of the leading moW 
in the country but one of the wonlA 


Peter Aspden talks to Richard Cobb about the bizarre events of his schooldays 
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after the fact 


“Never miss, a tutorial”, says Richard 
Q>bp; not un^drprisingly, to nll his 
students at' Oxford! utter all,- they 
never know when they might need a 
cast iron alibi when sdspected of being 
an accomplice tp a. gnm and bloody 
matricide. . J 

. The story which unravels bizprrely 
m the" second part of Cobb's Auto-’ 
biography, A Classical Education Is 
even bit as twisted and remarkable as 


the first part, Still Life was tranquil and 
evocative.- ■ 

The earlier volume, dealing with the 
quiet, refined : atmosphere of Tun- 
bridge Wells in the 1920s, earned a 
rebuke from Auberon Waugh who In 
his review lamented the feet 1 that 


■ futried over the facts of the case, one of 1 .' 
the’ most 1 hqioridua;-ln Irish criminal 
history, in his 'mind for many years, 

“I was hoping that Edward would 
put it all down in writing, it was such a 1 
remarkable tale;” he says. “I did in fact 
send him to a publisher friend, who 
then wrote back to me to say that h$ \ 
- was not capable of writing the story ' 
without- lapsing into the utmost bom* v 
basti". - 

Which led Cobb, former Professor 
of modern history at Oxford turned- 
autobiogfapher, to reveal the events , 
through his own eyes - not .that he. 
found the process dissimilar from his 

historical writings. “I have 

found- It 



fetes 

'# 1 ^ . : ... 






engaged all day In a massive douti 
tutorial), but some time earlier, 
accusea of libelling Medea In « 
correspondence with Edward. ■ 
In a sequence of events rivalliag me ■ 
murder in absurdity, Cobb was seal » 
a psychiatrist in Wimpolc Street (o» 
plete with foreign accent and ptefr 
nez), and finally cleared of the Bw 
charge - only for Medea to wnteto* 
head of every Oxford and CamMiufj 
male college urging them not to acejp 
the l?oy who had T, ruined nor son. 

Incredibly, he recalls those 
with some affection; “I wasn t at 
16, unduly worried about sol New 
letters and things like that. J* 
psychiatrist was very nice to me, 
tho main effect on me of that time 
enjoying the unexpected oro« ■ 
London." , . ^ 

Typically, the title of the “J 
reflects Cobb's appredation ot 

jokes - when he meets Edward. sow 
years after the murder and w 
served his time, his bovhood m - 
laments the classical emiW^ 
both received, which didntnwj 
them that a blood-ehcrustcd a« siw“, 

' be washed with cold water so «*" 

• • leave any trace of the crape* 1 ^ 

• Not a conspicuous lover “i t 

• public school network, 0*®JS| ■ 
think that Shrewsbury tePjwfl .... 


. aniflakeup'for the earlier' '■ 
, Of action,.' :;V. 

Hip accountVqf ibis', [school 
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■1 if h 


jshrewsbuty coasts entirely , 

friendship _.wiU\ Edward, .. a . . 

and abov'e all 
ordinary qfiardeter whose bnly daJm 
to interest wbs that hiS’ murdered his 
own, mother, ;•••," i . 
l With -that cbmbfriatibfl • of enieRy r: 
mid glee so .corfanoAifo ’ ^ildhood, / 
Edward cbmmtonly refers 1 to his pa’ 1 >■* 
■rents as . Moloch prid. Medqa.v H|* . : 
stonfcs of thpir denionle .maievolericc 
dearly fascinated Cobb os the two boys . 
embellished their advrenturea -with. ;' 
feverish application.'' ' ' ; : ■ "V-. 

. But" tfie elements of farce, phd Jnno- jtl ; . 
cent fantasy turned to grotesque 


,i “I have .always enjoyed writing,' arid;': 
recounting 'the events df chMdhopd is : 
very enjoyable, everybody has a! book 
about childhood in thfem. what W 
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Handover In Algeria: a young boy Is rounded up, security forces throw missile^ back at the crowds, de Gaulle meets the generals 
The French were the first European A A 1 1 • 

s sa ks ' Adieu to the colonies 

ibty allowed themselves to be driven 

Philip Thody describes France’s unhappy 
»i“f m" nh!tt p 0 E n r bylhc experience of decolonization 

■ Indians lo the Dutch in the early 17th 1 

{ffliury for $24. By the terms of the ly, they had won the Crimean and the those committed at Dien Bien Phu to support the no' 

Louisiana Purchase, he handed over war of 1914-1918. But on both occa- were from the Foreign Legion), and Neither, in the 

Arkansas, Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, sions. it had been a bit of a shambles, the American support for French poli- nents of I'AlstMe 

Missouri, Montana, Nebraska and and they hadn't been alone. Indeed, it cy was distinctly mitigated until the economic difterem 

Oklahoma to the United States. He could be argued that they would not outbreak of the Korean war in June communities men 

got $15 million for them. At the have won -the first world war if the 1950 enabled the French attempt to of the coexistence 

cuhaage rate of the time, this made 80 British and the Americans had not hang on to their empire to be pre- at different stugt 

aim francs, roughly 100 francs an been there to help them. In 1870, the sented as part of the crusade against This was the thes 

we, Prussians had beaten them hollow, just Communism. The Americans weren’t Germaine Tillion 

Itis tempting for the literary man to as the Germans were to in 1940. The too keen on French policy in Algeria supported by Alb 

Atribute tne loss of the first French French who had been liberated in 1944 either, and the mistrust of‘‘Les Anglo- European Alger 

• Empire essentially to attitudes. One of only because the barbarians from Saxons” which has always charade- maintained that tl 

(be most famous phrases of Voltaire's across the Channel and the Atlantic rized the French right certainly didn't to protect the Eur 

■■ fadide describes the Seven Years had expelled the Germans from their decrease between 1954 and 1962. well as not to ab: 

tfn, which ended in 1763 with the territory were in no mood to start To begin with, Algeria was theoreti- after having taker 

Frtod) handing over Canada. to the giving away what remained of their cully an integral part of France. The the rood to the m 


British, as being fought for "quelqites 
epats de nelge vers Te Canada “ (a few 
wes of snow over towards Canada). If 
(to was how the most famous French 
intellectual ofthe 18th century thought 
tffc New World, it is no wonder they 
tot it. Napoleon showed where his 
mue of priorities lay by what he did 
ten jesn after the Louisiana Purchase. 
IkihYasiofl of Russia, In 1812, cost 
tom a European Empire, and France 
■ore than a million men. 

Admittedly, the Russian nobility 
“•toned |p speak French, and it 
[•wed quite useful to the ones who got 
in lime in 1917. They settled 


pte-easily into the seiziime arron- 
■owifflf and elsewhere, and were 
Pptorto supposed to have a virtual 
“rape ly ofthe Paris taxi business in 
to jsQs. But it wasn’t the same as 
■tog French as the most widely 
jP«M world language, a position ft 
■a occupied fa the 18th century when 
? question set for a public essay 
®®P«tition in 1784. was not “Is there a 
■•toMl language" but .“Why is 
the universal language? 6 If, 
Wtoys, the French display their 
■wnonty complex by going on about 
tosfckedneM of franglals, they have 


ly, they had won the Crimean and the 
war of 1914-1918. But on both occa- 
sions. it had been a bit of a shambles, 
and they hadn't been alone. Indeed, it 
could be argued that they would not 
have won -the first world war if the 
British and the Americans had not 
been there to help them. In 1870, the 
Prussians had beaten them hollow, fast 
as the Germans were to in 1940. The 
French who had been liberated in 1944 
only because the barbarians from 
across the Channel and the Atlantic 
had expelled the Germans from their 
territory were in no mood to start 
giving pway what remained of their 
overseas empire. The Britain which 
withdrew so graciously from India in 
1947 had only just experienced its 
finest hour and had taken the addition- 
al precaution of not re-electing Win- 
ston Churchill os prime minister. The 
France which fought so long and hard 
between 1946 and 1954 to keep its 
influence alive in Indochina enjoyed 
neither of these two advantages. 


Like the other conflicts which 
Kipling called “the savage wars of 
peace , the Indochinese war of 1946 to 
1954 now seems to have been lost from' 
the start. Indochina itself may have 
been, as the massive Perrin Diction- 
nalrc d' his to! re de France of 1981 puts 
It, “the symbol of national resurrec- 
tion, the finest flower of an empire 
which had contributed to the renewal 
of the French army and thus partid- 

• j !_ .1 c..i Hut it fUrln’t 


ttotr own ancestors to blame. A 
perseverance and foresight 
r®f£pait, coupled with an earlier 
that Europe was not the 
Sr* °i l he universe, might well have 
?^coniplaining about Engfran and 
the disappearance of En- 


cK ®lso sojne other lessons to 

the amateur as distinct 


those committed at Dien Bien Phu 
were from the Foreign Legion), mid 
the American support for French poli- 
cy was distinctly mitigated until the 
outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950 enabled the French attempt to 
hang on to their empire to be pre- 
sented as part of the crusade against 
Communism. The Americans weren’t 
too keen on French policy in Algeria 
either, nnd the mistrust of‘‘Les Anglo- 
Saxons" which has always characte- 
rized the French right certainly didn’t 
decrease between 1954 and 1962. 

To begin with, Algeria was theoreti- 
cally an integral part of France. The 
constantly repeated slogan of I'AIgdrie 
Franqaise meant that there was. consti- 
tutionally. no difference between 
Algeria on the one hand or Normandy, 
Brittany or L'lle de France on the 
other. It didn't go without saying 
because everybody kept saying it, and 
they keplsaymgitbecausc Algeria had 
something which Brittany or Norman- 
dy didn't have: nine Arabic-speaking 
Moslems to every Christian or secular- 
ly minded Frenchman. Neither did 
Alsace nor the He de France have a 
situation in which one tenth of the 
population had, roughly speaking, a 
European standard of living, while the 
other nine tenths endured a character- 
istically third world poverty. That was 
the situation in Algeria, and the Euro- 
pean Algerians, who had the higher • 
standard of living, saw no reason why 
they should give it up. After all, many 
of them had been there for several 
generations, and they had given Alger- 
ia whatever prosperity It now enjoyed. 

To the outside observer, tew issues 
present a more nicely balanced set of 
moral dilemmas than the Algerian 
war. The opponents of the policy of 
I'Algdrie Francalse could underline the 
hypocrisy of tne official position, and 
journalists in progressively minded 
publications suen as Le Monde, L'Ex- 
pres, Tdmoignage Chritten, France j* 
Observateur[B&lt then Was), L Dsprit 
and Les Temps Modernes did not fay 
to do so. The Idea that Algeria was an 
integral part of France was ludicrous, 
they said, when yOu considered the 
success with which the local European 
population has consistently torpedoed 


to support the powers that be. 

Neither, in the view of the oppo- 
nents of I'AIgMe Franqaise, were the 
economic differences between the two 
communities merely the consequence 
□I ihc coexistence of two civilizations 
at different stages of development. 
This was the thesis of the ethnologist 
Germaine Tillion, whose views were 
supported by Albert Camus, himself a 
European Algerian. Both writers 
maintained that the French had a duty 
to protect the Europenn population, as 
well as not to abandon the Algerians 
after having taken them halfway along 
the road to ihc modern, industrialized 
world. Sartre expressed a more charac- 
teristically left-wing view point when 
he maintained that the Europeans 
were richer than the Algerians for the 
simple reason lhat they were exploit- 
ing them. In particular, they had 
appropriated the best lands for them- 


their fellow professionals and the para- 
troops fallowed them. Technology had 
reached the precise point where almost 
every soldier had u transistor radio set. 
They listened to what dc Gaulle had to 
say, heard what support he enjoyed in 
metropolitan France, and refused to 
obey their officers. From that point, 
the Algerian wnr was lost. Independ- 
ence came in July 1962, and the pleds 
noirs ■' returned” to the France which 
most of them had never seen. They 
found themselves described by one of 
the great inaccuracies of administra- 
tive French ns da repair ids. _ 

The vast majority settled quite easily 
into French society. The economic 
boom of the 1960s was getting under- 
way, France was still an under popu- 
lated country, and they were a wel- 
come addition to the labour force. 
Only with the recent success of Jean- 
Marie Le Pen and the From National 
has there been any sign of an 
iiTedenllst political party. The famous 
“/e row ai campris" whereby de 
Gaulle replied to the crowds which 
welcomed him in Algeria in 1958 was 
the most brilliantly ambiguous state- 
ment ever made by any politician. At 
the time, everyone thought that he 
meant: “1 have underatoodyour desire 
to keep Algeria French, ana I will help 
you". By 1962, his words had come to 
mean: "I can see what you want but 
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corpse and pops; into a friend ’s house ' 
to wolf dowit ;fin i enormous jjreakfast ,.' 

Cobl?, Inofe used to describing toq ■* 
events of reVOliitionary France with ; 
equal vividness and cxilour, has dehfly 


folfoW the first 
CJobb. : because 1 
'Writing for thesa! 


obseiycr during the 
tot {■'only, was be tos- 
jafaace^piic^^to-the-, 
I . being .that He. was 
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P ro fMsional historian from 
sorry, spectacle of French 
In the 20th century, 
brutal oneis that the 
emLW Io establish an . overseas 
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of lima h to e*t e r- 
Hw , M. ' enS l? vc native popufa- 
SbSSiI* ^ English - Sony; 

in America, Australia,' 
New Zealand, aqd how 
Rotafln6 —"-'id it a tew centuries 
. -fire’s np future, as 
Algeria showed between 
*n trying to establish a 


rapidly became known as “fa sale war The opponents of the policy or 
guerre” (the dirty war) and ended in a l Algdrie Francabe could underline the 
military dfaaster which was catas- hypoemy of tlie official position, and 
Sic even by French standards; journalists in progressive^nunded 
10 813 men were parachuted into a publications sudi as Le Monde, L Ex- 

sh^KpiSnraUed Dien Bien pm, Tdmolgnaee ChrMen, France^ 
Phu, some P 3Q to 40 days march into Observateur (asTi ! then toari, Lj&prfj 

North Vietnam The Vietminh, It was and Les Temps Modernes did not fall 
confidently asserted, would never be to do so. The Ideathat Algeria was an 
Se V HiTSm enough artillery to integral part of tom* wuMmrm 


selves, were using them to grow wine 
which the Moslems didn’t drink, and 
had actually reduced agricultural pro- 
duction in other areas. Moreover, and 
this was the point which most caught 
public attention both in France and 
elsewhere, the half million French 
soldiers who were having to be kept in 
Algeria to repress the rebellion which 
had broken out on November 1,. J954, 
were making systematic use of torture 
fa order to try to defeat the Front de 
Liberation. Nationale. 


The supporters of TAIgdrie Fran- 
Calse replied that the FLN was equally 
violent in its methods, that it was 
supported by an aggressive, Egyptian 
inspired pan-Arabijm. . that it . exer- 
cised terrorism against the Arabs 
which It claimed te represent, that it 
was partly Communist inspired; and. 


that It had made clear to the Euro- 
peans in Algeria that Its victory would 
give them bnly One choice: the suitcase 


or the coffin. The pleds noirs, as they 
were called, perhaps because they 
wore black shoes while the native 


from undertaking any serious often- 
slve operations. 1 . _ . 

It didn't quite work out IbatVfay. By 
April 15 , 1954. the soldiers parachuted 
in on March 13 were beslepdwd we I 
oh the way to total defeat. The viet- 
minh brought up arttilery on roads 

judged impassable, by French military 
experts, and by M;y.7, it 
The Americans, discouraged by the, 
British, refused to intervene- Tje 
Geneva Conference of July 1954 gave 
. the North to the Communists and put 
off reunification until after Inten- 
tionally supervised general election^ 
hid been Jteld In the South. The 


mm w pi 

tally enabled themto get rid^i. | u ® t “ ake sides on the politicaljssueB . . 

of the Fourth of hk day.publ^ m ardcl^n ^uld lave dorte it. The 


equality with the million or so Euro- 
pean settlers, a third of whom were of 
Spanish, Maltese or Italian extraction. 

The Immense difference in standard 
of living between the two communi- 
ties, they observed, was also reflected 
in the existence of two electoral col- 
leges', and Raymond Aron, a regular 
contributor at that time to the Wghly 
conservative Le .Figaro , jmbittojjt 
how dramatic an effect the introduc- 
tion of a. genuinely representative 
system for Algeria would nave bn the.- 
' National Assembly :in Paris. ^There 


population were baretoot, also had 
the support of the French array* con- 
vinced It would win, and. determined 
■ not to lose yet again; Together, Jn May 
1958, -the ; army, and the pieds noirs 
'organized, the.- coup detat which 
brought de Gaulle to power and en- 
abled him to replace the Fourth Re- 

E ubllc by the Fifth. And together, 
atween 1958 and 1962, they saw this 
ageing, Catholic, supposedly right- 


over 150 Algerian members, m tne 
Amencans sw Tq vaa A Chambre das Diputds, enough to para- 

of Vietnam. It was n6tunli| 19 years norm W_^amenlWy fletiy- 

lation whose after the fall of Dien Bien Phu 7 jg^.paui Sartre, putting into 

agerempin more ox : Treaty of Pans offanuiuy 27, 1973, i y ^ ^ the writer had a 

5 that it finally enab led thqm. to ^geti ««« Suty to take sides on the pohticaHssues 


ageing, Catholic, supposedly right- 
ing, highly nationalistic professional 
soldier give Algeria the independence 
which the left had always argued it 
should have but had notably. failed to 
dve it. 1 . 

• De Qnulle always, believed' .that 
providence watched over Franco, and 
when you think what could have 
happened after 1958 if he hadn't been 
there, it’s hard not to agree with, hint- 
There were plenty of generals ready to 
do a Franco and start a civil war if that 
wns the price thQi had to he, paid to 
keep Algeria Frehch. They had ttgo In 
A-Si'idJ)!. De Gaulle bad .the deterr 
and prestige to defeat them. 


you can't have it". Nowadays, it is 
obvious he meant: “I know that what 
you really want is a European standard 
of living, and will make sure you have 
it r- in France”. 

Bui de Gaulle also ought to have 
said thdnk you. The Algerian war 
enabled him to come back to power 
and it gave France the most stable and 
efficient democratic constitution It has 
ever had, one whose virtues became. 
! even more evident In 1981 . For it then 
gave Francois Mitterrand the .most 
secure power base ever enjoyed by a 
French left-wing politician. . For 
France, decolonization finally proved, 
albeit in a rather Panglossian way, that 
everything finally workded out for the 
best. Admittedly, the critically minded 
English observer can use the events of 
. Indochina' and Algeria to support the 
. view that the French are almost as bad 
• at politics as the English are at Indust- 
rial relations. He. can poipt to the 
million or so deaths caused by . the 
Algerian war, and the 92.000 inflicted 
on the French in Indochina (the civi- 
lian deaths on the Vietnamese side are 
riot available) and argue how easily all 
the horrors could have been avoided if 
the French had shown the same readi- 
ness to withdraw from their empire as 
the British did to leave.Indla, or which . 
had fad to the Louisiana "Purchase. ' 

In reply, the French can say that 
they withdrew just as cleverly from 
black Africa as did the British, and that 
anyone can give up an empire If they 
don't have to cope with a large settler 


S ilo lion. They can point to the 
on or so deaths which accompa- 
nied Partition after the British with- 
drew, from India in 1947, and make 
. remarks about how dangerous it con be 
: 19 give up vour responsibility too 
quickly, And if anyone is rash enough 
to suggest that the French failure to 
decolonize In the time holds, a unique 
, position In the annnts of historical 
. < wickedness, there is a reply not only in 
the enthusiasm of the Boat People to 
' Ipave South yidlham after the edm- 
. munlsts finally won. There are also 
: figures given by the North Vietnamese 
on the human cost of the Poi Pot 
rdgime: three million. 

‘ “ * ir nothing, as well - except for 
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Keyworks: Roger Thompson reassesses Peter Laslett’s best-seller The World, We Have Lost 
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A calculated look 
at merry England 


1 have just finished reading two dis- 
sertations on the same general topic. 
The first, presented in 1951, relied 
pragmatically on letters, diaries, state 

E re, Court depositions and other 
ny sources. The second, submit- 
ted in 1978, was fundamentally diffe- 
rent Its data base consisted of statistic- 
al material extracted from local and 


testamentary records and presented in 
graphs, matrices, tables, diagrams and 
maps. Its style and method were 


consciously .modelled on the social 
sciences. 

In the 27-venr interim, something 
pretty earth shaking had happened to 
social history; a new trend had been 
set. Such radical changes have com- 
plex origins, but few would deny that a 
major catalyst was a book by Peter 
Laslett, which, with n nice sense of 
symmetry, appeared at the midpoint 



£ 


between my two theses, 2Q years ago. 

The World We Have Lost was both a 
manifesto and a report of work in 
progress, It dismissed the cui 
sociologism in favour of the sophistica- 
tion of the French Annates school. In 


sport 

jress, It dismissed the current naif 


> ’ ..i 





pursuit of “a really scientific historical 
demography", historians were sum- 
moned to dig neglected gold mines like 
parish registers, tithe listings, court 
records or apprenticeship indentures 
and refine the ore by new processes. 
Social scientific methodology would 
bring exactitude to the study of social 
structure and enable the historian to 
reconstitute ordinary families and 
communities of the pre-industrial past. 

Using preliminary findings or the 
newly-rounded Cambridge Group for 
.the History of Population and Social 
Structure. Laslett debunked popular 
preconceptions about people in merry 
England living in extended families, 
marrying early, staying put in their 
village and condonrng the free and 
easy sexuality of milkmaids or 1 
shepherdesses and , their swains. He 
poured doubt on the^idea of profound . 

- itWe political upheavals^of the? , reverb : 

• tcejitb century and found the Marxist, 
conception of class in tfadi tional sodc*; 
ty anachronistic. 

• Instead he sketched a patriarchal, 

. . caste society burdened by a huge 
miUstone of poor, by natural disasters 
and by low life expectancy. For most 
people the scale of living was minute: 
widespread illiteracy further dreum- 
: scribed people's lives. Promising more. 

. data and more revelations soon, Las-' 
lett engagingly fleshed out his skeletal *. 
statistical tables with vivicj examples of 

, peasant behaviour from contemporary 
•; observations. * ’ : T ;;- v . . . : 

^Wbat gave- the bookits power, and 
. challenge was the authors - Infectious ■ 
enthusiasm. Here was a middle-aged 
Cambridge don who had already made 
his reputation as an authority on Locke 
and FUmer eagerly beckoning Hie 


, neral reader and the professional 
jistorian to follow him across a 300- 
year gulf into this absorbing lost world 
of ordinary people he was intent on 
exploring. 

The World We Have Lost was a 
best-seller. It was reprinted in 1968; a 
second edition appeared in 1971, to be 
reprinted five times before the third 
edition of 1983. It has sold widely in 
the United States and has been trans- 
lated into several languages. 

Several of the Ideas. that Lasiett 
popularized, like geographical mobil- 
ity or late age of marriage, had been 
current with these specialists for a 
decade or more. Similarly the Annales 
school was gaining influence among 
anglophone historians at this time and 
19 o 5 was the apogee of post-war 
liberalism. This and a renewed sym- 
pathy for Marxist perspectives encour- 
aged sod ally-aware scholars to explore 
the past of "the inarticulate", history 
-seen “from the bottom up" or “the 
.underside". If the day of the common 
man and woman was at lone last 
dawning in Britain and America, it was 
high time that their long night of 
waiting be illuminated,. . 

. Harold Wilson had much tb say In 

S e-1964 election about ■‘the white heat 
: technology" . This was the new- age 
of the compute^. Huge masses of data 
could now be processed; the historian 
could embark on studies whose scope 
would have daunted even the Victo- 
rians. A scientific investigation of "all 
the people" in past time was within 
reach. :: , 

. The mid-1960s Saw the plate-glass 
universities open their doors. The 


The World We Have Lost have been 
such a trendsetter had It been pub- 
lished a decade earlier? 

By the early 1970s its impact and 
that of the Cambridge Group was high 
on the historical Richter scale. Every- 
body seemed to be counting and soon 
far more than merely counting. Young 
and not-so-young scholars were ap- 
plying sophisticated statistical for- 
mulae. 

They were not just social historians 
either. Political historians were analys- 
ing poll and voting books. The sensa- 
tional publicity tor the Fogel and 
Engerman study of slavery. Time on 
the Cross, revealed to the wider public 
just how far the new “science" of 
‘‘cliometrics" had gone. 

Laslett himself pursued a double 
life. He continued to popularize the 
new social history through newspaper 
articles, reviews, lectures, radio, tele- 
vision and conference appearances, 
while co-authoring or editing scholarly 
publications on household size and 
structure (with Richard Wall); on 
istardy (with Karla Oosterveen and 
ichard M. Smith) ; along with a string 
of articles in learned journals. 

-Other members of the Cambridge 
Group or its followers published new 
findings on literacy (Roger Schofield 
and David Cressy); geographical 
mobility (Anthony Wrigley, Cressy, 
Peter Spufford); on family limitation 
(Wrigley): on micro-studies of com- 
munities (Keith Wrightson, David 
Levine, David Hey, Miranda Chaytor, 
Allan Macfarlane). In the United 
States similar studies on early colonial 
settlements began to appear in the 
early 1970s. 

Few history graduate students in 
that decade felt telly clad without (heir 
electronic calculators. The leading 
journal of colonial history, The Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, was deluged 
with cliometric articles and new pub- 
lications like The Journal of Interdisci- 
plinary History appeared to cater to 
this new approach. 

What has all this exliilaratlnz activ- 



ity ot the pa 
Certainly the 
England l 

, t mpvcd argund a great 


itv of the past 20 years taught us? 

Jt 
1 

. . jme ov 

incea; they lived In 


social sciences were the cult subjects; 
.. the cult approach was-lnterdisdpliu- 
, »; Historians, drawn to the study of 


ordinary people in the past, yet cbn- 
cep tub, I ly ill-equipped to undertake - 
such- work* Wed ,to the models- 
already developed . by- sociologists, ’ 

: anthropologists and econometricians, . 


Laslett’s comparison of life expec- 
tancy in Stuait England with that of 
1950s India was bound to strike a 
resonating chord in Ehe 1960s. Would 




old picture of merry 
has been largely repainted, 
’eople, especially young people, 
_ r vcd arguna a i 

_ considerable diet „ _ 

nucleated Households; they married 
late; they had fewer children than 
-Imagined and boarded them out in 
adolescence; the majority, especially 
of women, could not sign their own 
names. Bastardy, premarital fornica- 
tion and fertility seemed to vary in 
reaction to economic conditions. The 
cycle of deprivation is detectable In 
"bastardy-prone" families and in the 
lower life expectancy of the poor. 

In New England chances of mrvival 
and longevity seemed to have been 
dramatically Itni 
glnia land . 

heightened risks, Many 

lett mobile in the new world than the 
old. They mahied somewhat younger 
and had- larger families but brother 
: ways were far more conservative ithan 
imagined,. ... 

Such findings - and ! have only 
noted the brighter stars in a galaxy - 


were presented with a dazzling array of 
figures. Without question, our know- 
ledge of the population and social 
structure of early modern societies has 
been enormously broadened and shar- 
pened. 

Yet recent commentators have high- 
lighted what “QUOSH” as one practi- 
tioner abbreviated Quantitative Or 
Scientific History, has not taught us. 
Lawrence Stone has criticized the 
“thin and watery gruel” of mere statis- 
tics. "All the possible statistics about 
age of marriage, size of family, rates of 
illegitimacy will not add up to the 
history of the family," concluded Sir 
Moses Finley. Daniel Blake Smith 
pinpointed the central weakness of the 
new trend: “Demographers cannot 
i unlock the inner fife of the family.” 

Attitudes, relationships, family and 
1 community dynamics are doubtfully 
susceptible to the methods of 
QUOSH. Historical demographers 
may quantify how many babies died; 
they cannot tell us whether parents 
therefore loved their children less. 

Literary sources which ciiometri- 
dans, sometimes arrogantly, disdain 



The _ _ ___ _ 

?' 8 P ubIlc ^r English ^eparUnent, at Thames PoiytrehSe! 
and with a then-unfashionable interdisciplinary remit, it helped break 

VALERIR 2 ?* of th ® ^itorfiti board, 

VALERIE PITT, looks back over L & H’s first decade.. , 


as “unscientific” can give us invaluable 
illumination on the emotional lives of 
our ancestors. Historians of early- 
modern mentality refuse to accede to 
Laslett’s contention that “the emotion- 
al pattern of that society has vanished 
for ever". 

The vaunted scientific nature of the 
new social history has also been called 
into question. Its reliance on modern 
social sdentific models and method 
may involve serious anachronistic dis- 
tortions. . 

- Its sources, parish records for inst- 
ance, have too many gnps and suspi- 


Toast to an unlikely survivor 

Awards 'and ‘ : 1 * * 1 • • ‘ • 


cious under-recordings by fallible offi- 
cials. 

Family and community recoulih- 
tion is bedevilled by technical prob- 
lems. Some fasdnating conefattoa- 
have been detected, like the similar- 
ities of graphs of bastardy and both 
premarital fornication and lowered 
age of marriage. However, Laslett^ 
explanatory “courtship Intenav ' 
hypothesis* is an educated but im& 
sifiable guess. The new history is not 
an exact sdence, nor can it ever be. 

Furthermore, the trend set by 7k 
World We Have Lost has been faulted 
for three unfortunate side-effects, it 
has helped to debase the style of 
historical writing with pretentious sod 
obfuscating social scientific jargon. It 
has made historians unnecessarily 
.suspicious of literary sources; Laslett » 
'questionable attempts to determine 
the age of menarche by extrapolating 
from later Norwegian data could haw 
been satisfactorily answered by 
numerous casual references In cobtea- 
porary popular literature. 

Last. Eamund S. Morgan, aleadag 
social historian for 40 years, basifr 
cently expressed doubts about* 
divorce between findings of new were 
analysis and “events that seemed 
portant in the old history” ^ DS vEj 
sources do not record rebellions, ovi 
wars or constitutional crises. 

New portraits of the lost worwroaj 
suffer, like the old masters,, fa* 
seriously distorted penpective 
selectivity, with inelegant brua*"*; 
to boot. 

The author Is reader In. 
history at the University of EarfAff* 
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It was a shock when they reminded * 
roe we ought to be doing something 
celebratory about Literature and His- 
tory. Ten years -*• more: «r r less, from 
. the \ glad. - confident post-bobbins i. 
'morning - and worth celebrating If!;. 
; only tocause.lt belongs To that m- 
■ lory. It still b:. U st*hd|s fr its way* , 
' ngatost . the depressing political 
attCfnpl toperwiado us all that was a 
Ml -1 unfortunate, like a Victorian . 

. Illegitimate baby left after a digit of . 

enloyabte passion. . - • : - 

ie dreariest thing about Keith* . 
i that ti fosters that 


Mftrte . .. _ — wwv 

sense of .shame, (he assumpUdnthnt: 
schools* universities, polytechnic^. : 
have entered into a conspiracy 
against the taxpayer simply, to find 
devices for spending money. "Who** 
demands that hysterical, clinching 
crescendo, ‘Is to pay for lt? M . 

Ten, twenty years Is « long limb in 
politics; those- who went through it 
remember thatlt wasrt't like that. Ip 
this case, the taxpayer palled the 
pJperV tube.. The public actually ' -: 
wanted " pvore^ education : ft ednt- 
patgned anti aubscrlbpd tot the new :■ * 
universities* defrauded that Us local v ■ 


institutions should be designed col- 
leges of ' advanced- technology, or 

anrf money* ^-fr^m^dtfSd^fioyle 
and Anthony CroSiand* duly primed, 
made the same speech (give or take a 
fow ; partisan flourishes) on the great 
future mf the' public secfori-.ln .the 
same Institution in succeeding years, 1 
Higher educatfon-was sufficiently In 
for secretaries of state to risk a 
political presence in the bn fashion- 
able, not-yet polytechnic. :• *• 

There were' dissenting voices. 
•/More,” they said, “means worse." It 
..doesh ti it means dHTerent: unpre- 
dktably different ... i , that’s what 
makes the expansion of educaUbn a 
pcrennlaliy rabnstrotis folag tet the 
cotwirauve mind, in tfre way the 
proliferation . of-.hlgher 1 education 
accelerated a process which had gone 
on since the foundation of the civic 
universities: a process which edged 
Oxford and Cambridge. InfliUtesmi- 
mafiy from stage ceritre. Only now 
the change was; mote radicals all 
thosei^w orrecraat^imtifotioiu. 
m saymotMng qf mo frverttfop of the 
Cfouncfiytfw j* A&demlC' 


Awards and the CT| 

.f 8t hlthOUg^ au. 

Cambridge might retain the glitter- 
ing prises neither they nor Lbrfdoo 
remained the measure of what a 
rilabus should be. 


nightmare - “the more" suUnlfe** 9 
the sacred places. 


leal context; moreover, that “histor- 
ical context!’ means a whole history 
of society, open to a Variety of . 

Interpretative ; techniques derived . educated weren’t to ue saujuw-^- 
, from other disciplines. Discrete sub- a huffbcd-volce approach to 
havecome togetber , or . The word they for 


e sacred places. ,, ti* 

The fact is that ‘‘lhe moreV^^J 
educated weren’t to be 
a hushed- voice approach to *7^ 

- The debates ■ wetifr»t* 7 hnv rul jeC iV ra * ll * r8 nav £ together, or .. The word they unfortunately J 

W&G&&&e5SS3F 

bridge,; as -when Cambridge ditto- 


je,; as -when Cambridge dltto- 
;^ered structuralism (ratherlate) and 
; Oxford Marxist • literary theory; . but 
the real pedagogic questions about 
What to teach and how to teach It tend 
fofcuked hi provincial places. The 
questions were urgent fr the* hew' 


, ,-J unexpected survival of 
Literature an<THlstory over 10 years, 

; ’ It survives because it is In every 
jvdy paH of thehlstorj- indicated. It’s 
[he only academic Journal. I think, 

. bjHttl it; 1 a polytechnic, (There Were 
others, ;but..they disappeared.) 

' jiMdfafcftgthi ttoh,Ite8in the 
"ttdb v " luvtv hr 

wifr 

lilies apd their 


meant that they wantee w i« . 

. stand the coherenpe of 

'■zsfisssisfe 

the context Of ItreaS 
in the long run coqtent tiipD-^ ^ 
For there is a differ^ 

‘ educated section of the hwV PJ* . ^ 
Statistics still lndicale thaMCe^ 

dranoftheuusklUedare^K' 

on education, yet experlw 1 ^ ^ ^ 


Lessons from 
the Valley 
of Cooperation 

n e University of Massachusetts 
stretches away from the town of 
Amherst into the farmland and 
wooded slopes of the Connecticut 
River valley. A small city of high-rise 
Hocks and plazas, catering for over 
26 000 students, it is a state institution 
Jned by the “Commonwealth" of 
Massachusetts. The atmosphere of the 
student centre - a complex of shops, 
cafeterias, and offices - is that oF a 
sell-equipped railway station: 
thronged, ousy and plebeian. 

Drive half a mile into Amherst and 
wHiarein an up-market college town, 
vilh wide avenues, classical New Eng- 
hnd buildings, and the campus of 
Amherst College (student population. 

1500). Amherst College is an upper- 
d«s institution. Although more than a 
third of its students get financial aid, 
ike full fee for tuition plus “room arid 
bond" in 1983/84 was $11,800. This 
ns nearly double the fee charged by 
the University of Massachusetts to 
students who lived out of state, and 
core than triple the fee to Mas- 
sachusetts residents. Scholastically. 

Amherst College is highly selective; 
nong America’s liberal arts colleges 
in academic reputation is second to 
rone. “UMass , by contrast, is not 
particularly selective, though both in- 
riludons have outstanding scholars on 
their faculties. 

In spite of the differences, UMass 
indents can take courses at Amherst 
College, and vice versa, at no extra 
(huge either to themselves or their 
B&tutions, They can do this because 
both establishments subscribe to Five 
Cbfleges Inc., a consortium explicitly 
(Riled » that its members could 
stoe courses, programmes, and lib- 
raries. From early morning to late at - 
right, a free bus service operates. 

Kteen the two Amherst institutions 
aadlhe other three member colleges - 
Saith College, nine miles away in 
witempton; Mount Holyoke Col- 
ne, about the same distance in the 
vp of South Hadley; and Hamp- 
»re College* located between South 
and Amherst. UMass ex- 
“pW, the member colleges are all: 

Pweindtutlons, charging fees in the 
tewst College range. Two arc 
! S’*® * “lieges (Smith and Mount 
Hofroke); the rest ore co-ed. 
patent College ended a 154-year 
tradition in 1975.) The 
Ingest ;tnember, Hampshire, is a 
jropessjve" creation 01 the 1960s, 


A seminar at 
Smith College, 
one of the Five 
Colleges Inc. 




Amateurism, shamateurism 
of campus athletics scandal 


•Bjjfeed on interdisciplinary linos. 

ibe Idea of teaming up from sepi 
i v 5 ? 5 is particularly American; it 
Bushrined in the US federal system. 
Tjfrcans historically have been ar- 
i, ators both to offset their 
r , ant U° bypass state con- 

fi S!* as siniply to act things 


m well as. siniply to get things 
“te. Rve Colleges can take pleasure 
^ [{Jf 1 Jhat Walt Whitman cele- 

,teie 


IWtKeS, like of diverse gifts as 
S *9^ of social union. 

Wflun Amerii 


Tow higher education, 

^il£ 0nsort{utn Directory lists 
colleges' and universities 
tt Jr°P erB le in more than'one course ‘ 
krano^rae* producing 1 34 consor- . 


of courses between the women's liber- 
al arts college, Bryn Mawr, and its 
neighbour, Haverford - a disting- 
uished male college which went co-ed 
in 1980, to the anger or many at Bryn 
Mawr - is so established that the two 
colleges print each other's courses in 
their catalogues. The departments at 
each college are also supposed to 
cooperate with their opposite numbers 
to avoid duplication in courses and 
faculty hiring. 

In its range of enterprises. Five 
Colleges Inc. is probably the most 
developed -academic consortium. U 
has reached this point by a mixture of 
ad hoc growth and blueprint planning. 
Long before Hampshire was thought 
of, tne four colleges got together to 
organize adult extension courses. In- 
cluding the country’s first radio course 
in 1922-23. From the 1930s small 
numbers of students commuted to 
neighbouring campuses to take 
courses unavailable at their own col- 
leges, and faculty taught .“away” 
courses too. : 

Cooperation mushroomed in the 
1950s and 1960s. A four-college astro- 
nomy department and radio station 
appeared: a four-college coordinator 
was appointed; and the Massachusetts 
Review started its distinguished career 
as a journal of literature and cultural 
studies. Located at UMass but subsi- 
dized by all four colleges, the Review 
helped diminish snobbery at the pri- 
vate colleges towards the university. 

In 1959 a four-college planning com- 
mittee recommended the creation of a 
fifth college which would take radical 
approaches to knowledge ' and 
teaching. A $6 million gift from an 
Amherst College graduate made the 
thought a reality, and Hampslure 
opened in 1970. . It represented a 
deliberate decision by _ the older col- 
leges to sponsor educational growth in 
the area without adding to.their own 
populations and structures. 

To be viable Hampshire depended - 
and still does -on cooperation with the 
other colleges. For example, Hamp- 
shire students have had to go else- 
where for art history, although the 
college is strong in film and photogra- 


coordinator, E. Jefferson (Pat) Mur- 
phy. From an elegant house in a 
wooded section of Amherst, Murphy 
and his small staff control an annunl 
budget of more than SIM million, not 
counting such semi-autonomous acti- 
vities as the radio station and the 
Massachusetts Review. 

About a third of the budget comes 
from government and other outside 
sources; the rest in equal contributions 
from the colleges. This means that 
Hampshire, with the smallest income, 


' - ^ ; ^ their - own new opportunities of the last 20 

r ^>«vSi n ? el ^ te8atthe emted if not quite a 
E provided, besides, a home when akimA me-Mt ' 


disciplines fold whether 
.their problems mkhUoi be solved 


^besWes, ^ a home when - ■ fotSl Igentela f atloast one ^!ifS \ 
(here wasnH another for young. ..'ally afigned wllh the establlsbm^ , 

•TtatT srispeclls onc .JxS Oiri 
some would like to 


commit teerpoms afetire CNAAmd! iSra 0 " 8 has a ro,e ^thephtnomenon Is a chUO^T,-* : 
from tipte to time In thepagfo ofTha' i hdtj perhaps of ■ vigorous, aod It ddis , 


J2pW*pi big city alliances of 

^•rian splintering that created so • languages though it does do linguistics 

(rcnecung tbe\mphasi s on^eachlng 
llBfcW to a compensating core concepts). Each ^“te r half or 

affiliate; the colleges wanted more of Hampshire s students take at 

least one course elsewhere, most often 

&laiASedtK .at UMass. At the ctopmata coh 

a greater whole.' leges the proportion ranges .between a 

tCJf&T>§ c ' uth Dakota, the ten = - -tenth, and a quarter. 


Collegds'of Mid-Amer- * By contrast, only a tijy perceniage 
hkVe only nbopt 450 faculty and • of l^dass students tty. their luck else- 

. where. This is due g_artl^ the great 

biit they send 

othfcr on special ■ 

• inai nicy ««.. a - 

. .. , 

ses a semester, whereas 
Sl uu«,. 3 »a asaO other colleges take four 
and these usually entail more work.) In 
ahsoluta numbers, however, the 
pulatlon is so big that more 
the five college 


dence of a 

rffio all 1 

’‘xannot 
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jjhrary ; bookstore, 
service, and 
tve facilities. ^ Open- 

thirtiiS ^ Bch other has 
Colleges can 

M^«hyc0nclntrat- 
.qispiphnes within 


of its students use .... - 

■‘interchange" system than any other 
college except Hampshire* . • 

Five Colleges Inc. is legally a sepa- 
rate entity from Us principals. Its boajd 
insists of the five colleHe preridents, 

™.V. ^ chancellor of the . UMass 


jays proportionately the most; but in 
1983-84 its contribution to all Five 
College activities was only 1 .3 per cent 
of its budget. The colleges do not dun 
each other for teaching each others' 
students, and there are no EEC-type 
squabbles about who should pay less or 
get more. The biggest budget Item is its 
subsidy to the local bus service, which 
in termtime is free Iot all passengers, 
not just students. This subsidy - sup- 

E fomented by payments from the col- 
:ge student unions, and by state and 
Federal grants - replaces the subscrip- 
tions whidi the local Communities used 
to pay the bus company. The organiza- 
tion also runs its own minibus service 
on some routes, but its total spending 
on transport - nearly $500,000 in 
1983/84 - is still less than when it ran a 
complete service itself.’ 

On the academic side, the consor- 
tium supports a variety of program- 
mes, Including special lectures, semi- 
nars and workshops; the Five College 
Professorships and packages of 
courses which focus on interdisciplin- 
ary subjects - from black studies to 
paleobiology. 

Again and again Faculty at the 
different colleges told me that they 
liked the stimulus of students from 
other campuses in their courses, and 
that the Five College system promoted 
contact in the Valley between people 
in the sarte field: The Five College 
system also provides a quasi-Comnion 
market for extra teaching: when a 
professor goes on leave, a colleague at 
one of the other colleges will often pick 
up some extra money by filling in. It is 
hard to Find anyone in the Five College. : 
area who explicitly disapproves of the . 

^There are lessons to be learned in * 
Britain from the federalism of the 
Connecticut Valley, y/hy cannot a 
small. Innovative university such as : 
Keele operate couric interchanges 
with its large and diverse neighbour, ■ 
Manchester? Admittedly, Such 
schemes would have to proceed care- 
fully test Government or the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee make thenvan 
excuse for cutting .“duplication , rather ■ 
than Awarding 'enterprise. _ ' 

In today’s political Dllrtiate.MrhaM 

the best lesson to be learned Is attii* 
secondary school level. Tli.e Five Col- 
lege system Is a rebuke to thoSe hends 
of neighbouring, public schoq s and 
comprehensives who at mosl. pjy 
lip-service to cooperation while doing , 
little to cross class lines by «chjm^n8 
teachers and students. If it is no^ Jp 
the culture” to dp so, then it Is time Jhe 
culture changed: ’ 

Rupert Wilkinson 


Several weeks ago, u scandal broke nt 
Tulane University in New Orleans. 
Athletes on that campus were accused 
of fixing basketball games. Tu lane’s 
president acted promptly. Intercollegi- 
ate competition in the sport was abo- 
lished, and the university trustees 
supported that bold move. 

As in many other American col- 
leges, athletics still dominates campus 
life. Coaches are folk heroes, earning 
more thnn the combined incomes of 
two or three professors. High school 
athletes arc vigorously recruited nnd, 
once enrolled in college, mnriy spend 
more time in the locker room thun at 
the library. They often fail to complete 
tlicir academic programs. Alumni 
'seem more pleased to nave an athcictic 
trophy on campus than a Nobel 
laureate. 

Over 50 years ago, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching prepared a report entitled 
American College Athletics. That re- 
port still has a disturbingly familiar 
ring. "A system of recruiting and 
subsidizing has grown up, under which 
boys are offered pecuniary and other 
inducement to enter a particular col- 
lege. 

“For many games the strict orga- 
nization and the tendency to commer- 
cialize the sport has taken the toy out 


become professional athletes earn the 
overblown and widely publicized salar- 
ies of top stars. 

Further, athletes arc academically 
cheated. In 1982, about half of the 
college seniors who competed in one of 
America's major basketball confer- 
ences graduated. The vast majority of 
the students who pour all their ener- 
gies into athletics find themselves 
consigned to n life of frustration and 
failure - the result of playing instead of 
learning. 

For black students, who have come 
tu dominate collegiate basketball and 
foot ha 11, there Is n special poignancy in 
all this. Often they see their sports as 
the only way 10 be successful and enter 
the mainstream of life. But for most, 
professional athletics and all it can 
mean will prove to be illusory. 


The 1929 Carnegie report on athle- 
tics asked the general question: What 
should be done? The 1985 version of 


that a' 
thing be 


one? 


question is: can any- 


plus live chancellor 01 w ■ - aUthor & read# in America ] 
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of the game ... the blaze of publicity 
in which the college athlete lives is a 
demoralizing influence.** 


The irony Is, that what the Carnegie 
Foundation called, ; iri 1929, a. “de- 
moralizing influence 7 lodksTlke the 
age of innocence today. ' Big time 
athletics in American colleges and 
universities hqS became the slave of 
two powerful and corrupting masters 
professional 1 athletics and television. 

The scope and power of their influ- 
ence was recognized as Tar back as the 
December 1969 Issue of Sports Illus- 
trated when William Johnson wrote: 
“In the past ten years sports in Amer- 
ica ha^ come to be the stepchild of 
television and, in a sense, handmaiden 
(0 the vicissitudes of Madison Avenue 
. . . the Impact of television in these 
last ten years has produced more 
revolutionary and irrevocable changes 
in sports than anything since mankind 
began to play organized games". 

In that same article, the late Bear 
Bryant, Former coach at the University 
of Alabama, is quoted as sayfog: *We 
think TV exposure is so important tp 
our programs and so important tp this 
uni vers ny that we- .will .schedule 
ourselves to fit Ih? medium. I'll pltty at 
mirinfglii if.lhpl’s What TV wants." 

Hovering.ovcr the twin industries of 
professional sports and television is the 
'■industry 1 ' of gambling. The gdal is to 
field the teams, keep television ratings 
high and the gambling coffers full; 
Some time back, the Chronicle of 
Higher Education had a page one 
article headlined "Gambling on col- 
Icac games said to be up dramatically'’, 
Tne story estimated that' betting on. 
college sports annually has topped Sf ' 
billion. . , 

Today, gambling, television, . arid 
professjonaT sports have their own 

K da - and it is money. Student 
tes arc used as raw piBterlal.for 
the profit-makers. The nation’s camr,: 
puses have become “form clubs ' of prq 
football and basketball, Andthcsitun- . 
.lion seems likely to get worsd. .. 

The greatest tragedy is the terrible 
disservice to (ije student: Sports arc 
depicted as the way to Fame and riches. 
Ttyi fact is that only a tiny fraction of 
thote who compete m college sports 
will make' it: to the pros, apd, only a 
.jmalj, .pawentegq^pi -those who do'. 


Recently, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association approved 
tougher academic standards for play- 
ers and sliffer rules for recruiting. 
There is also talk of harring all fresh- 
men from intercollegiate oaskelbaU 
and football competitions. 

Last year Joe Paterno, a respected 
coach at Penn State, was quoted in the 
New: York Times: "I've always been 
opposed to. freshmen eligibility for. 
varsity sports . . , I- think a student 
needs his first year as a period Of. 
adjustment to college life.” Such an 
arrangement would say to the new 
arrival on . the campus: You've come 
here to be a. student first., You’re' just 
the 'same as all the others with no 
special' training requirements or per- 
quisites. . i 

These are moves in the right direc- 
tion. But real reform will come only 
when the nation's colleges and uni- 
versity leaders declare, with one voice, 
that, educalion must give priority to 
students... 

In 1905, over two decades before the 
Carnegie report, David Starr Jordan, 
the president of Stanford University, 
had a solution of his own. He said: 
“Let the football team become frankly 
professional. Cast off all the decep- 
tion. Get the best professional coach. 
Pay him well and let him have the best 
men the town and the alumni will pay 
for. 1 


“Let the teams struggle in perfectly 
honest warfare, known (or what it is 
and with no masquerade or amateur- 
ism or academic ideas. The evil in 
current football rests not in the hired 
. men, but in academic lying and the 
falsification of our own standards ns 
associations of scholars and. men of 
honour.” 

For almost f00. years, scandals In 
American college athletics have been 
noted, exposes have been written, 
reforms hove been proposed. Anti still 
abuses grow- Perpaps the time* has 
cbmc for. faculty tp organize a day of 
protest; to set aside a. time to examine 
how the serious purposes of the univer- 
sities arc befog subverted and how 
Integrity has bceri compromised . by 
athletic programs that have idketi on 
liv£s. of their own, 

. heal reform will come only when a 
wave of moral outrage sweeps the 
■ campiis:; j-y ... , .. 
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THBiriiytES fliOTERBQVCAaw , j( 

Stephen Hagen reveals the mismatch between foreign language teaching and industrial needs' 


Tbs course of modern languages in this 
country is reaching a watershed. By 
the end of the year the Government is 
expected to make an important policy 
statement which could set the pattern 
of foreign language teaching in schools 

- and by implication higher education 

- for a generation. 

At the heart of the issue is the extent 
to which provision is, or should be, tied 
in to Britain's commercial and indust- 
rial needs. Studies under way point to 
the utgent necessity of preventing our 
further decline into a largely 
anglophone nation fettered by its 
- ignorance of tongues other than school 
French. 

It seems unlikely, however, that the 
powers-thnt-be, the local authorities. 





Her Majesty's Inspectorate, the Uni- Sffizp 1 

versity Grants Committee, the jl 

National Advisory Body and the Gov- y iNwf 

eminent, will be persuaded to call for / | 1 | wi 

more resources to stem the present 

tide without hard evidence of the Jink Jso 

between foreign language competence 

and trade performance. In this respect /C 

findings from recent surveys of firms in ^=<9 

the north of England should go some 

way to substantia ting the existence of a ■ // 

glaring mismatch between employers’ // > 

needs and educational supply. /, 

The a rgumen ts for reshaping foreign I 

language education more in line with | 

the needs of industry arc clear from a ^ 

number of studies carried out in the ~7/~\ 

late 1970s, principally the British Ex- //'Mf* \V\, / / A 

port Trades Research Organization JVk yy yy 

report, the Barclays Bank report, the IfiBi la yy 

Council of British Chambers of Com- 
merce survey and the oft-quoted Brit- Ekvoi. j 

ish Overseas Trade Board "Duke of 

Kent" report. Whether the Govern- 
nient will heed the recommendations . 
made in these and other reports is 

unclear. Recent papers emanating PY* -■ m 

from the Department of Education r I 1 u 

and Science, namely Foreign leui - I ■ Zrm III 1 1 

guages in the school curriculum (1983) ■“* *■ 

and Better schools (March 1985) have * 

so far failed to inspire language 

te rS 5 *rt-*. . . . countries or regions where you could 

Only time mil tell whether the have significantly unproved your trade 
agreements reached with EEC eduen- performance over the last few years 
tion ministers In Luxembourg last June with access to foreign language facili- 
to give a fresh impetus for the ties (Yes/No) If so, which fan wages?" 
teaching of foreign languages" and Over half the respondents (54 per 

provide most pupils with “a practical cent) answered "yes" and listed their 
£m 'kf' & tw ? !? rei en languages" language needs as follows; ( 1 ) German 

' and .^ anBua * e Tcach,n 8 necd " corresponds closely to those "iq 

■sgs^!wsatt -5&lfi3£&£- 

■ of Interest in J&nanese 


orffik- i° y<*i know the, hrdoic 

for "Ongoing enhancement «f 
the international commercial . 
communications interface 
Situation”? 

Well, do you know tile, 

for it, then? 






W%k 


Trading in other tongues 


of assignments related to local industry 
has now been the policy of the Busi- 
ness Education Council for over five 
years. It seems likely that the pressure 
at degree level for similar employ- 
ment-related courses will become 


Allan (l 


s» per cent) (, 
Chinese (4. 


Russian 


tional single Tangiiage/literature 
degree course. 

It would be churlish to suggest that 


»r Nissan in the’ 
there has been 


\ "I 


m ■}■: 


aw 


nonetheless, for vocational foreign 
language courses In the new universi- 
ties, polytechnics, college of further 
and higher education to take account 
of the characteristics and patterns of 


munifiativo approach of foreign lari- 
• 8 . ua 8 ® m odufos on the B usiness Educa- 
tion Council higher national diploma 
and pn the Foreign Languages at Work 
betteme,. designed .for non -specialists 
•' in me sixth-form, has. dispelled many 
doubts about the capacity of modern 
languages in this country to learn from 
the success of English language 

teaching abroad. ^ 

. ; Paradoxically i we have, as a nation 




Second, the response s a . question 
on the _ use of outside agencies for 
translation/interpreting confirmed* the 
same rank order of languages as 


above. Not unexpectedly, those com- 
panies which claimed in-house lan- 
guage competence listed French (82 


.HHiwiais loatneip others to export to 
us In English and particularly slow in 
helping ourselves to return die compli- 
ment. in. their languages. . '• 

Reasons for the comparatively grea- • 
ter language barrier facing British. 


We may assutfae from thU, first, that 
lost expprt opportunities’ are probably 
not due to a lack of translation bureaus ' 
in the ■ region and second, that the 
language skills already possessed by’: 


ine value of a regionally-based 
needs-orientated approach can be 
illustrated from the particular case of 
- Russian in north-east England. The 
priority given to the different language - 

22 i?!u f ° r companies trading 

with the Soviet Union; reading tech- 
nical/sales literature is as important as 
reading letters/telex, followed by giv- 
ing talks/speeches, writing trade docu- 
ments, travelling and wining and din- 
ing. Significantly, using the phone 
does not appear among Russian users 
• ™“ the- comfrlped total for main, 
subject Russian and Chinese | a n- . 
guages and stedies. % fact remains, 
However that about 10 times as many 
graduata] |n French language and,. 


providing students with a natnJ 
recognized qualification ofS 
competence remains a headsdJS 
educational planners. Yet tX* 
regional variations in drawSS 
national policy on langu^T*^ 
would be to disavow ifiPS* 
needs are merely regional S 
aggregate. * ""*4 

Employers' needs are only one a 
of the picture, stnee the ii& 


(2 per cent), Dutch (1.5 

Norwegian (1.3 per cent) and o&£ 
(11.3 per cent). When the sanafes 
restricted to vocational learners ait 
(21 per cent), the order is id«w 
except that Arabic and Russian tie b 
fifth place, pushing Greek out, wHt 
German occupies first spot for mu 
and second for women behind Freni 
It is also worth adding that "vocat»ri 
users" included a number of langui* 
teachers from the area, who prion- 
pally teach French. Comparing ik 
overall findings of 1983/84 with ik 
10-ycar period 1970-1980, Norwaja 
has recently slipped from fifth to onA 
position and Dutch has been over- 
taken by Arabic. 

Unfortunately, foreign language »- 
tries for public examinations (CSE.0 
level, A level, B/TEC HND) in W 
reveal that a gaping mismatch nta 
between, on the one hand, «l&) 
employers and non-vocational lev- 
ners want in the northern region mi. 
on the other, what formal educatimk. 
offering. It is now well known that.on 
average, 85-90 per cent phis of CSE.0 
level and A level modem language 
entries ore in French and Geim 
while the proportion taking Fren 
generally exceeds German by at letf 
three to one. 

There arc, moreover, disturb^ 
trends: in 1984, 1,093 single Mp 
language modules were completed* 
the business-orientated BmiCHND 
(years one and two) in some, 
centres around the country- , FW. 
there were approximately fouremea 
many Frencn modules corapWw * 
German; only two individual mpdoJe 
were completed for Italian and now 
for Russian. Second, CSE mooat 
langungc ontrles (all modes) m w 
land for 1981/83 show that Spamj 
accounts for 3 per cent of eitWg 
Italian only one tnird of 1 
Russian has recently dropped to «K". 
one tenth of 1 per cent. . 

Without drastic Intervention 
seems little hope of preserrinaF^fJ 
os the only non-westcra Hrnopeu 
language being taught to Bny 
ble extent in our schools/po 
is that there are wme 5,500 teacw^ 
schools qualified to.teaA.Sf^ 
Italian and Russian, wha 
teacldne 'these lanauages. 
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cause focir employees cannot handle 

aria 

llWlfiThis snSlficbsUe Is also being ’ Sffie 8re t0 ar ® “nsu|tei 

: .MMta, jkop'. , •: kBSE* 

;. aspects of modem- language teaching faretari? 1 ahmnM^j£ ? if»ii a ^ be regularly 

in forthpr and highe^fducatloh. -previous view of the li 

' Patt of (he brief of the inquiry is to • the n %!i C j l '- “L 1 ^ 6 leavit 

assess . '•the ■ approimSSS ' oril SrSv S^tt (68 A 6 . 

:-j preyed: outcomes ' from^niairiuattfi ' ' sthdlesoffoi 

. TOurees in further and highcr cSS ' fettert ’ irWiitry haVi 

tidn t6 th'eh 1 probable, uses”; 'In - this - •' dinfoa raodni • g a 5? -J9SS - • ®yw* 

respect (he teems, of refererice aro- 'readiSc^ :HavTtended 
remarkably, rimilar - to those 15p coq 

James. Graig and tlw'GGC lnV^la- ’ ' 'ber^nn %8p8i 


consistently reached on surveys of 
industry and commerce in the north of 
England over the past 12 years. 

The two most recent surveys of 1983 
and 1984, emanating from the 
Appointment and Careers Advisory 
Service and the school of modern 
•' languages at 1 Newcastle Polytechnic 
produced remarkably similar findings 
using different sets of samples. In the 
first case the principal objective was to 
collect general background informa- 
tion on local companies for studehts 
seeking employment. Questions on 
language use were ancillary to this aim, 
thus providing a random sample of 
users across allindustrial and commer- 
cial sectors represented in the region. 

Out of a total sample of 616 medium 
to large organizations and companies, 
49 per cent revealed they used foreign 
languages to either a "little” (68 per 
cent), or “moderate" (28 per cent) or 
extensive" ■ (4 per cent) extent. 
Amongst -this sample of positive re- 
spondents the principal languages in 
use were German (34 per cent), 
French (31.5 per cent), Spanish (8.5 
per cent), Italian (6.5 per cent), 
"European/EEC” (4.5 per cent); 
Dutch (3.5 per cent), Swedish (2 per 
cent) and others 9.5 per cent. 
,n£<^£ re , re «nt . survey (summer 
1984) , “Foreign language use in north- 
ern commerce ancf Industry" carried : 
put in north-east England and Cum- ' 
orta,. using a random sample of 241 
companies confirmed the same order 
of placing for German, Frfench and 
Spanish as in 1983. The objective 0 f 1 
this study were far more comprehen- r 
nve, however. Variables included in- 
dustrial classification of goods traded, 
^jnpany turnover, foreign ownership, 

, fatio of exports to hdme sales, use of . 
agents, m-nouse laneuacecomnetenm 


>ioyqes cannot handle : /Given 'that there will Ww^t ^ ' uusmw ciassmcatiop of goods traded, . The issue facing higher eouB 

enquiries which arrive dja agreements , 'amoS ■ ' fiS Lfc. ' turnover, foreign ownership, . whether more resources can ** 

y bas^Jrbm abroad, . , .abbutwhpse subject ig 8 qf (he J 1 ° hdme salea> use of . to set up ab initio \teachjng jj 

are tangible specialist value to the lndlviduat aifd socierAflt k . ® 8 ® nts . m-nouse language competence minority languages which em( 


resources. As regards the Provision S ; .Sir ' ' he P re,Imiliar y 
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of the staffing survey .sugg^^E 
there may be a reserve i of teawwj* 
to provide teaching In a wider iuf w 
languages than is now tbe 
. flie issue facing higher edut» 

. whether more resources tan “ ‘v^ 
to set up ab initio . teacMng 
minority languages wWch empWR 
Consistenly w^t.but Whichthe^jg 


Supplement : io’s/bs 5 ' 


other major user of foreim u n 2 
The views of individuafforett 
suage users on Tyneside haw 2 
been gauged in a survey of the reuS 
lions lor self-access language C 


wureta lj| NCWOWt 

Polytechnic's language centre, Tde. 
tang. ^ 

Faced with a choice of sonw v 
languages and freed from the o£ 
stramts of teacher interference, £ 
table control and entry qualifkatkys 

inl9M/84atotalof479]duhS 
opted for French (30 per cent), & 

maa ^ 3 ,P er « nt ), Spanish (17 w 
ccntl, Italian (8 per cent), Greek (3» 1 
cent), Russian (2.9 per cent). £& 


Per ant), Aii 
; n (1.5 per ceoi). 


resource?. As regards the Dforision of - ' ' i are ttie Preliminary . appardnt availability pt stau. » — , 

U&tunate .thut, with one 

is ffitlM that empldyete^views should ' [ ® are8t ^ Indication of a link ! exceptions, higher eduedt^ ^ 

bo regularly surwyed, pardculSfv in foSnSi. 2 ng !!? 8ea per- . ; perpetuate the same broad Jnlw 

eavets..-"' i ano ;’--3“^ 1 P ,1 v :P® ypu feel there are any Any : attempt to hnpoM ’ 


'2.- i p ^ vj P u ! view oft ho low mobllityof schMiand • «A S 8 Ive «‘ n respond to the h . evident inthe school, system. 

?*P® n ^ nla . judjeated t -. college leavers. ■ :'*• . ' and ■- :P° y9 u fcei there are any Any : attempt to . impose .M - ^ 

CX ^A 6 : .^jPprislngly.-.few .regionalty baked ^ P ne might ex P ect - . system which reflected r ^‘S J n- 

s^dleSofforeignlarigu^SniS ^Important for.Qer- *. even national, nfce^ would pr^ 

■QMTper dent), writing ' irfduitrir have bnen ^andFrench users.. •. ablv be resisted on the groun.® «»*' ■ 

a ?v JW^.vcji^t ,national level^un^vl "" 'anS™!rSfr 0r f v ln-i . infringed -we iodlvidtial'i 
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National identity 


tv Falklands War was not a long war, tory token Scotsman (usually Gordon 

« wars ro but its academic and Jackson) in films depicting the national 

w gllectual reverberations rumble on. effort In microcosm, the national iden- 

Sr the academic hard left, the war was tity in wartime derived almost entirely 

traumatic The widespread patriotic from England, which was often used 

{uroort for the war among the working interchangeably with Britain to de- 

Itea undermined the hard left world- scribe the United Kingdom (as indeed 

'Sw which required the working class it still is by Americans). The war 

m be radical and anti-imperial. For the provoked a stream of books and essays 

sadonic hard right, victory over on Englishness both by men of the 

Areentina was a triumphal affirmation right such as Stanley Baldwin and men 

of the return of the **good guys" of ofthe left such as George Orwell and J. 

iijwrv It stimulated calls for the B. Priestley. There was remarkable 

•Swn of “national history", which for unanimity between them. They saw 

tm m“ at "nationalist history" the British character as composed of 

;■ (-The English, the English, the En- tolerance, decency, anti-intellectual- 



Ustory. It stimulated calls for the 
(rium of “national history", which for 
jome meant "nationalist history’ 
(The English, the English, the En- 
dih are best, so up with the English 
ud down with the rest"). 

Wien the extremes agree about 
j«h a subject it often forces itself to 
lie front of the public consciousness; 
ed since 1982 there has been a stream 
d radio and television programmes, 
books and articles, conferences and 
seminars, on the neglected subjects of 
psuiotisra and Engushness. Much of 
tbs attention has come to focus on the 
Second World War, a classic express- 
ion of patriotism and the sense of 
utfefflhood. Since that war was also 
■AegpWen age ofthe British cinema", 
rt stems logical to look at that most 
popular mass medium for evidence oE 
Ik projection of national identity. 

For historians, the central question 
. itocl the Second World War is 
fkther it had any real effect on 
British society. Some (notably Henry 


ftSag and Angus Calder) say no: 
others (notably Paul Adaison and 
Arthur Marwick) say yes. I am per- 


mded by Paul Addison's argument in 
& influential book The Road to 1945 
tot a new consensus emerged in the 
nr, which transcended class and par- 
ty, *u based on a belief in the welfare 
-Ate, felt employment and Keynesian 
wsomics, and survived until 1979 
: *ben it was summarily abolished. A 
wlp consensus emerged during the 
■v stall the national character, and 
■! helped entrench it firmly in the 
“fcwal consciousness. 

Despite the presence of the obliga- 


ism, insularity, a sense of duty, a sense 
of humour, a sense of fair play. Their 
typical Englishman was law-abiding, 
private, sentimental, class-ridden, pat- 
riotic, a lover of home and garden, 
sports and animals. Above all he was a 
stubborn and heroic individualist. As 
Lord Baldwin put it: 

He mil not be interfered with by his 
employer, by h*’ neighbour or on a 
greater scale b .other nation. He 
is apt to resist at a point and when his 
mind is made up and his tenac- 
ity. . , is . acknowledged even 
by his enemies. You can lead him a 
long way; you cannot drive him an 
inch. He will neither cringe nor be 
bullied. 

The qualities discerned by these 
writers and others like them ran 
though most of the wartime films, 
transcending differences of class and 
circumstances. Three qualities seem to 
me in particular central to the defini- 
tion of national character. First, there 
is the sense of humour, a strong 
component even in serious war films. 
The Russian engineer (Laurence Oli- 




1 



vier) in The Demi-Paradlse (1943) ("If to be one. As George C 
you can laugh, you can be tolerant and • observed: “Myths which 


you can laugn, you can oe luieratn tmu - 
freedom-loving. For there is no laugh- 
ter where there is no freedom”) sees it., 
as the key to the British character. 
Second, there is tolerance, the only 
feasible stance to adopt in a nation 
with more than its fair-share of indi- 
vidualists and eccentrics. In wartime, it 
had a vital political role to play, for 


only by mutual tolerance could the 
consensus necessary to fight the war be 
promoted. The task for the authorities 
was to reconcile individualism with the 
need for a corporate effort: hence all 
those films about people from diffe- 
rent backgrounds and classes, success- 
fully welded together for the war effort 
(Millions Like Us, The Way Ahead, 
Fires Were Started etc). 

The third quality is stoicism, the 
essence of tne much-parodied but 
widely recognized badges of British 
ness - understatement, the stiff upper 
lip and the sense of fair play. This was 
seen as a crucial element in Britain's 
survival. The last great film of the war, 
The Way to the Stars (1945), was 
universally praised for its Britishness, 
its realism and its emotional restraint. 
In a sense all three qualities can be 
equated. 

Whether there was or was not a 
British national character is less Impor- 
tant than whether there was perceived 
to be one. As George Orwell sagely 
observed: “Myths which are believed 


in tend to become trap, because they 
set up a type of persona which the 
average person will do his best to 
resemble ... It is probable that the 
stolid behaviour of the British town 
population under the bombing was 
partly due to the existence of the 
national ‘persona"’.This national, 


“persona" was one of the reasons that c 
the government’s Home Intelligence J 
Unit concluded in 1941 that "There is 
at present no evidence that it is j 
possible to defeat the people of Britain ] 
by any means other than extermina- 
tion." 

The national self-image is to an 
extent complacent and self-congra- 
tulatory. But it is likely to have been 
one of the attractions to the general 
public of the recent popular Channel 4 
series of films from the Second World 
War. There Is, however, more to it 
than that. The general revival of 
interest in the Second World War 
seems to me to derive from concern 
with the world as It is now. People arc 
increasingly drawn to a period char- 
acterized by consensus and communal 
cooperation, fall employment and 
moral certainly, confidence in the 
present and hope for the future, pre- 
cisely because none of those things are 
to be found currently in British society . 

Jeffrey Richards 

Jeffrey Richards Is senior lecturer In 
history at the University of Lancaster \ 
: and author of " The Age of the Dream 
Palace ; 19&-1939". Tfth article Is- 
based on a paper given at an Inter - 
University History Film Consortium 
. Conference held recently at the Impe- 
. rial War l Museum... 


Continuing exhibitions: 

To May 15. Goldsmiths' College, Lon- 
don. Paintings by the Caribbean artist 
Aubrey Williams^ part of the college's 
"Caribbean fortnight”. 

To May 19. Museum and Art Oollery, 
Leicester. Evelyn Williams: painted re- 
liefs, charconl drawings and wax sculp- 
lures. . . . 

To May 22. Brighton Polytechnic. The 
Nonsense World of Edtvard Lear , illus- 
trations by John Vernon Lord. 

To May 23. Library, University of War- 
wick. ^Leaves never grow on trees': 34 
prints from Max Ernst's Hlstolre 

Naturelle. 

To May 25. Hatton Gallery, University of 
Newcastle. Malta: the logic of hamteina- 
ilon. .. _ 

To May 26. Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 

ford. Drawings nnd Watercolours by 
J.M.W. Ttirner. 

To May 30. Collins Qallery, University of 
Strathclyde. Peacock 10: a decade's work 
from Peacock printmakers. 

To May 31. Art Gallery, University of 
Nottingham. Architecture and Utopia; 
how architectural language has been used 
to explore Utopian visions. 

To June. Norwich School nf Art. Edward 
Wright: graphic work and painting paint- 
ings. 

To June 2. City Art Gallery, YP rk > 
Drawings by Bonnard. 

To June 2. Snlnsbury Centre, University 
of East Anglia. Sculpture and drawings by 
John Davies. 

To June 9. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. Mouton Rothschild: paintings 
for the labels. 


: Ed Thomason reflects on this year’s National Student Drama Festival 

<l t _ . staff of a department store - or in the 

Ttatre must be primarily a medium . more low-key treatment of two girls’ 

” uimulale consideration of a A* . w 4- coming of age in Now You See Me. As 

"If the theatre Is to engage fl flYlO OT1 W1 Lil IX the director of this second piece for the 

■» real world surely productions are VJv W tliiCk Vri* ▼ » Manchester Umbrella Company Ms 
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■ Jta - • "If the theatre Is to engage 
■treal world surely productions are 
* «eas in which experience should 
... lcste f politics addressed . . 

; *wtm 1, flfe and theatre are not 
grete, and to create theatre on any 

■ moans a commitment to the 

■ 3?«k»n of an ideal . . The first 
; theatre is; it’s not fair. Once 

Jwjw understood that it’s just a 
; '^tidn.bf Betting on with It”. 

prizes tor guessing which of these 
“"^rations was that of a mildly 
iPgreratcd judge at the 30th National 
Drama Festival held last 
University . College, Swan- 
- ^ Mr for inferring that he was also 
“p numerous theatre profes- 

^®U5 WDO. lilirfna a nontrarl /i R 


among the prize winners. This was fair 
enough as, in spite of some powerfully 
communicated images - it began with a 
jig performed with stone-faced eye 
contact with the audience blending to a 
cacophonous prisoners’ demonstra- 
tion while torture was mimed in the 
background - the compilation of the 
documentary source material was so 
slanted as to make the sum ofthe whole 
negate the truth of the parts. At the 
port-production open iscussion (a 
dally feature at; the festival) Robert 

_ “ “ „ j _li Ota.., ilu.iiw 


2 jta 0 ps oh 9 wide range of-subjects: 

1 cabaret, dance, design, theatre 
jir ll !i draitiatic characterizatjoh, 
text, and even one 


Hewlson, Sundaf Times theatre critic 
and Blsp one of the festival judges, 
made this point and elaborated it later 
with the Leicestercximpany who in- 
vited him to test his ideas jo a work- 


and Blsp one of the festival judges, 
made this point and elaborated it later 
with the Leicester company who in- 


^*» dtbw-biz, systems has . always 
achievement of the 
ki 8rtmS? n * ^ ln very .small pnnt of 

•ho festival P^tkipunte 


S frdraSov^wd.d ichedul, ,0 
work with the group., Lines were cut, 
passages rearranged, a songwas added 


and aWdamentally revMfcnptwas 

given a. rehearsed readmgaUhc only 
available free lime - niidnight. An 
audience of about thirty P«ipjf J gjJ . 


doners : foTfare opportunity to 

s: 


Sfeasssaa . 

^ k^in fnr.'rra^ ii. ^ ' wac rise theatre are wor- 


, more low-key treatment of two girls’ 

n * A. * A. coming of age in Now You See Me. As 

\\f 1 1 li 1 1 the director of this second piece for the 

" T M.WMfM. m.w Manchester Umbrella Company Ms 

Teale set the action around a scaffold- 
olaved in a pit with no furniture or ina climbing frame with hardly wy 

Drops and the cast of three intoning other props - an Ironing board for. 

what was left of the text while execut- Mum, all-enveloping J*? 

fag exaggerated gestures of sexual Dad - and thus organized her materW 
BHuesslon left the audience cold. But with a fluency and an eye for focus 
elsewhere there was work of outsland- which was deceptively simple. This 
he matStv rareness of touch only conies with. 

Nick Phillips (Hull University Dra- total control. - . 

ma Department) composed 8 nd play- This sense of a secure hand at foe 
S a clLnber opera, The Deceits Of helm was also evident in Julia Bard- 
^ipiTtaSedon a Noh play by sle/s Middlesex Fol^talcjiroduc- 
Zearal ^With plapo and purcussion tion of The [p^oard Man for .whfrd* 

SlX combining atonal effects with .... she. won' foe^SCfflura Goodbody 
S y aSSSbte harmonies he under- . Student Director Award. Her achieve- 
scored and occasionally bolstered a ment fa perhaps that much more 
i . . nrnductlon which only narrowly Impressive considering she began with 
fafiS to re-faterpret the difficult para- . somewhat unHktdy theatrical material, 
doxes of ^e 1 Non technique , vo&t fan McEwan's short stonr ,s about an 

wright. PoUy Teale (MMcn^er um ^ wWch ^ elim ^ Dermott . fl 

■ ^ssss^^TSSsa-j-cssses- 

Sr fSrknf oretenUousneM £ exactly support (he imagery of aliena- . 

^sdus^ns. tlon and Isolation in the text wilhout 

«rSwtal»-b. for offcct. 


with objects from Its history, and a 
reconstructing of the curling house at 
Penicuik, Midlothian. 

Concerts: 

May 10. University of Manchester. Lind- 
say String Quartet with David Fanning 
(piano): quartets by Mozarl and Tippett. 
May 11. Kingston Polytechnic. Early 
Music G roup, directed by Peter Johnson ; 
New Music Ensemble, directed by John 
Howard. 

May 11. University of Reading. Leelure- 
reciial by Nigel Burton on foe Art Songs 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan.- 
May 11 to 26. Crucible Studio, Sheffield. 
Schubert Festival. 

May 15. i.10 pm, Belvolr, University of 
Leicester. Archduke Trio: Haydn and 
Beethoven. 

May 15. Arts Centre, University of 
Warwick. John Llll (piano); Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt. 

May 16. Turner Sims Coneert Halt, 
University of Southampton. University 
Madrigal Society Choir with Orchestra, 
conducted by James Lancelot and Colin 
Walsh. Programme Includes motets for 
double choir by J. S. and J. C. Bach;. 
Epistle Sonatas and Mass in B flat by 
Mozart. • , • . 

Ma/17. University of.JManchester. Pro- 
gramme of now music by recent gradu- 
ates of Manchester and Nottingham 
Universities. . .... 

May 24. St John’s. Smith Square, Lou- 
don. Gala Concert by the orchestra of the 
National Centre for Orchestral Studies at 
Goldsmiths’. College, London, in aid of 
Btackhealh Halls Restoration. 

' Other events: 

Tonight, Theatre Underground, Uni- 
versity- or Essex. The Easter Egg, pre- 
sented by Clean-Break, a women prison- 
ers' theatre company. 

Tonight, tomorrow. Contact Theatre, 
University of- Manchester. Soph odes 
Oedipus Rex. directed by Anthony 


Oedipus 

Clark. 


mihony 


May 11 to 25. Reading Festival: wide- 
ranging arts festival. Inquiries to Reading' 
Festival, la Union Street, Reading. 
May 13. Goethe Instftul, Londoiu Lec- 
ture by K. M. Short on "The collapse or 
the Third Reich as presented in Amer- 
ican newsreels". 

May 13. University of Surrey. D. J. 
Enright lectures on “the uses of 
euphemism”. 


85 Jff iBS tom to the open plot and a sensitive choice of music to 
w“i3E? (S^^S^nSiSS exactly «upp° rt * he ^agery of aliona- 
? ^ w!wpVj r (I ("“O f co u nie one tion aid Isolation in the text without 
h “* e / 1 SSilon yoit-.: ever seeming to be striving for effect. 

f«r? with St SSv7yoTre liable .' By -foe end when the doors of that 
start wim that oDjecq yu . closed on Us.occtipatu with a 

P JJ. J measured.' awful Inevil & lity , Ms 


SlQll WlUt uw> ww-T „ ' . J l d 

to go off the tracks. One ahould^be 

gggspsEB^sE SHfsiSSi 

Hggasssrs 


May w to new i neaire, uaraur. 
Welsh National Opera new season. Per- 
formances • of Rigoletto, , Tosco • and 
Noma, j 

May 15 Ana 16. Nuffield Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Lancaster- Howard and Ebcrlo 
Dance Theatre: On the Rocks. 

May 15 to 17.. Gulbenkian Studio, Unl-' 
verrity of Newcastle. English Pane* 
Theatre contributes to the Newcastle 
Jazz Festival. . 

May 16 lb 25. Chapter Arts Centre,, 
Cardiff. Renovations by John Schneider 


Bardsley had: pulled off the most 
galvanizing : theatrical event of the 
festival, i • • - 1 


Cardiff. Renovations by John Schneider 
presented by Theatre X of Milwaukee. 
May 17. 1.05 pm. Uhireralty of Surrey. 
Slag HU( Players present Tayior Made, 
-based on foe Immortal columns written 
by Laurie Tnylor for the Times Higher 
Education Supplement. . 

May 25 and 26. Institute of Contempor- 
ary Arte, London. International confer- 
ence on Modernity. Modernism and the 
Post-Modern Condition. . 


The author is a : ,senfar : LelSitkr'Ti i ' - Though there m the to.brcijdly etched ^cornel ^enrn at m H Phe]im McDormoft andUkc Polly 

modem, languages K It^^/^XSp^ngefousAlterca- . that around Allege SUM W# “ JSjfjSSnn modu c-- tealo and NfelcPhilUps will I'm sure 

Polylechtlca^int^ am* . ' have no trouble “getffig bn with it”. 
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A bleak outlook for moral philosophy 


:• . i 


by Richard Norman 

Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy 
by Bernard Williams 
Collins and Fontana, £10.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 00 197171 9 and 686001 X 

Bernard Williams’s book is better read 
not as an Introduction to ethics, but as 
an attempt to take stock- of the present 
state of the subject. As such, it is a 
splendid piece of work. It illuminating- 
ly maps the various tendencies m 
traditional and contemporary moral 
philosophy, and offers a marvellous 
array or insights into the aspirations of 
these various tendencies and the diffi- 
culties which they encounter. At a time 
when good detailed work is being done 
in ethics but the overall direction 
of advance is uncertain, such stock- 
taking is much needed. Bernard Wil- 
liams Is probably the philosopher best 
placed to undertake it, and he has done 
it admirably. 

A general theme of the book is a 
scepticism about the very possibility of 
ethical theory. Williams examines, as 
the major instances of traditional 
ethical theory, the attempts of Aristo- 
tle to ground ethical life in the idea of 
well-being, 'and of Kant to ground it in 
the idea of rational agency. He then 
turns to the contemporary theories of 
cantracturaiism ana utilitarianism, as 
exemplified by Rawls and by Hare. As 
well as diagnosing in detail the flaws in 
these theories, williams also questions 
the genera] impetus towards theory- 
construction of this kind. He finds this 
especially in the search fori ustificatory 
reasons, and the assumption that, for 
existing practices of reason-giving, 
further reasons may in turn properly 
be demanded. This leads to the idea 
that we should try to identify some one 
kind of reason which can serve as the 
foundation pf ethical thought, and thus 
to thesimpltfiqatory; rcdUcUvist enter- ; 
, , prise which U. at the hbart of ethical 
1 t^e<>ty., : WlU}ams r Calls this view of 
tpwbn-gSYipR the Un fcAt model', and 
. says of-krthat "the nfodel . itself -is 
wrong'. No process pf reason-giving fits 
this . pjeture, m . the sciences or else- 
where", He adds the characteristically 
• illuminating remark that “theory typi- : 
. .calfy uses the assumption that we 
. . probably have tpo many .'ethical ideas t - 
some Of which may well turn out to be • 
mere prejudices. Our major problem 
now is actually that we have not too 
many but too few, aqd:we need to 
ch S?!“ M mar >y as we can”. . ... 
This, then,, is the basic flaw in one 
, approach to ethical thepry^ But W1U 
haihs is equally critical of the ndn- 

S lt strand in modern moral 
by. This too qualifies as 
heory" within the terms of his 
avowedly complex definition: “An 
ethiral theory Is a theoretical account 
of what ethical thought and practice 


The sense 


TbeThradofUfo “ ! .. .. > • 
by Richard WOUbehn 
Cmnbfldga UoivdrrifyPiete.coiiiO 
ISBN O' Si 26346 8 . ^ T . 

bc^lffuSiy 1 ? *d 

dur Uvw, .Ihalhwaw^^mme than 
P®cal. .repositories ofexperience. 



Bernard Williams 


are, which account either implies a 
general test for the correctness of basic 
ethical beliefs and principles or else 
implies that there cannot be such a 
test". Contemporary non-cognitivism 
counts as ethical theory in the second 
sense,. Williams draws attention to the 
muddled use of -iucn dlchotomlbi as 
■ descriptive" ; ■ and rf presoripthw’\ 
■fact" and "value", “is n and “ought”, 
and especially to the illusion than any 
s\uih dichotomy could be adeauatelv 


language; the underlying issues here 
are metaphysical rather than linguistic, 
and are as likely to be concealed as 
revealed by the ethical language which 
we ordinarily employ. Williams’s re- 
jection of ethical theory, then, 
amounts to the view that philosophy 
cannot tell us, either positively 'or 
negatively, how ,we should think in 
ethids.. ■ • 

*. Another main theme of the bo 6 k is 
a ? L! 0 I W asis , ??•' *he way in which 
ethical thought Is rooted in'. concrete' 
forms of socui] life. Particular societies 
t'iu varyinfi de 8 «cs, possess not 


£ at what Williams calls 
thick ethical concepts - ones with a 


HRE £*■**!■• of WPerience. 
and that thc experiencw wo have bati 
are iaditsddablo from a. self that « 
more than; the sum of its ptanomeoal 
^^. We may be fascinated by the 
evidence frodi ’Wit brain" gttidies 
1 that byo centres, 0 f will arid edntefous- 
pessmsy seem td. exist within the same 
body, but recoil from the-iraplications 
which this might have for our own 


, road - ' J ‘ his is not -Richard 
Woliheim’s way pf doing philosophy 
He does not move forward- from 
uncoptendous premises as if blindly 
impelled by the force of. formal argu- 
nwnts towards a conclusion about 
which he pretends to be personally 
; n r cr T hC d0is not bUnk6r himself 

• W l j* 5 lni ' a method' fe essentially 9 Je^ 
Kriptfve. He may show, -for example^ 

. givlrig a taxonomy for one aspect 
• ' -L? 3 ? 0 , *“ e (for example,- memory) . 
which .in turn helps- us to understand 
pnenPmcnon! (for example, 

•; mental Imagery) baa strong Iniplka - ; 5 
^sfor anothw Aspect fforcxaiple, - 
. self concern) and ifa roIe ; within thc . 
menial edonomy. Moreover these tax- - , 
. .onomle^^re produced, from .‘the' "in-- 
- SSwJiii fr ? m the petspedive of the 

■ l! td y i ^ uai nQJ of his be-; 


more specific content such as 
“treachery" and "promise" and “bru- 
tality” and “courage”. The employ- 
ment of such concepts will be tied up 
with a particular way of life, and will 
make for the possibility of ethical 
knowledge in a .certain sehsfe, the 
ablUty. to Apply them correctly knd thus' 
to find one s way a found In a particular 
social world. But Williams is also 
concerned with the corrosive effect of 
critical reflection upon such practices, 
as people come to stand back from 
their own society and to ask whether 
these are the right concepts to employ. 
From siicli reflection there is no turn- 
ing back, but it is doubtful whether the 
auesnon can be answered with any- 
thing which could convincingly be 

, V knowIed ^. e,, ‘ 111138 are the 
difficulties of ethical thought in the 
modem world compounded. 

One other sceptical theme in the 
book needs to be mentioned - a 
, scepticism about "morality”, which 
WUliams takes to be. a narrower in- . 
stitution than ethical thought in gener-i 
al- It is characterized by the tendency 
to force all ethical considerations into 
the particular mould of “moral obliga- 
tion ; the tendency to view human 
agency excessively under tjie aspect of 

opposed to i the “constructivist" view of 
the self which assumes that a complete 
account of thp events that make up a 
lUo can.be givcn vrithout intfodudng 
the ptejon who updergoesthe ©Vents' 
The person; can thus be regarded as 
Identical with a set of events. He f« 
also obposcd,to the similar thesis - the 


voluntariness-, and, linking the two, the 
employment of blame as the fun- 
damental ethical reaction. Williams 
shows at some length that the idea of 
“moral obligation” when used in this 
. all-embracing way, is radically con- 
fused. He refers, briefly to the way In 
Which the facts of moral luck (a 
familiar theme from his previous wrn- 


ing) undercut the Insistence on volun- 
tariness. He makes a convincing case 
for the judgement that, in so tar as 


ii Ti ■ ■ ' imu .m Dig DC- 

' # calculus of 


secure sdnso of self. We mayfoelftat 
mere Is something deeply repugnant iri 
tbe claim that the unify of our self U no 
more inviolable than the unity of the 


ture, history , and bgyehoanaiy«l|. nev- 
^frqtn tbe_cogiutfve sciences. The * 

W^OT-Wdllheim works allows him the '* 


h. .• r ' T w nyuu imwwa mm me 
nWjzn to proceed in this way,. while 


particular relation ’between v event' 
mefoprics.^hfih ' could just 
‘PjSS *! ave ^ ei1 held by another 
fadhnduah Now; note We “f the 

? at WbUheini uses 
against, these theses, First, 1 Against 
ransfruct vum, he pdints: out th§rte 
pntail, t£m & event, which 

SS* t «!. adflp ^ nd ^ n . t !y sf lfres, which . 
^^ruitaccepta%^ moreover it 
tog ^ndt accotmt^ *f6r -some ! of the 
^rehf ways In Which we can «im- 
ra® j experiences being related to 
Individuals. Ag^nst relaflonal theory 

^ (KoUghtU^SS 

rith a care ; 
pxtfacied" 
iilaceH'tti i 


morabty is a particular variety of 
ethical thought, “we would be better ' 
off without it”. 

The upshot of all this seems to be 
uncompromisingly negative. Wil- 
liams’s conclusions are more sceptical 
even than traditional moral scepticism: 
whereas the latter Is itself an ethical 
theory, Williams appears to jettison 
altogether the idea or ethical theory as 
a philosophical enterprise. Does this 
leave any room at all for ethical 
thought, or for any contribution that 
philosophy might make to It? 

Williams’s answers appear to be 
“Yes” and “No” respectively: "I want 
to say-that we can think in ethics, and 
in all sorts of ways, unless our historic^ 
al and cultural circumstances have 
made It impossible - but that philoso- 

view that some of the memories which 
constitute our sense of self could be 
"Q-mCmories^ (produced by events in 
■ Penwn’s life) herefers back to 

his previous discussion of the affective 
phenomenology of Iconic recall which 
shows that memories just aren't dis- 
crete, Uftable, cognitive atoms. 

can sce that Woliheim’s 
method Js to use a$ his twin touch- 
. stones our intuftipns about human life 
and the phenomenological facts of the 
case, as no. interprets tnenL One other 
example: in considering the hotly, and 

, rafter aridly, debated fasue of how the 

assumption of radoriality constrains 
pur. explanation pf human action iri 
terms Pf bClief-pI us-d eg ire pairs.Woi- 
. lheim announces^ that his techhteue.U 
fo 4 exaimne the actual ; processes bV 
which persons . do regulate^ or tfy fo ' 
regulate, fteir beliefe and desiresj and 
, fteh to armdback to the coristrfiiWv 

then dote just thljj in tWenty pages 
of Wtaplax find insightful argument. 

fpfinprobteqi with 
*1 meftpd.is that It can oily; 
work tp- the extent- that the reader 
ftares. tho infoitions. So, for me', the 

ithDhor about thk “thbatre" • • 


phy can do little to de termini. 
should do so". 1 am not at all 
however, what form he thlM 
ethical thought can flrtually& 
place of the model of ethical oomtab 
as knowledge or certainly, 
npr.-cagnit.vlst model of ethiSl c* 
viction as the product ofdeSul 
proposes a third model -ethK 
viction as ■ , confidence ,, . tR? 
says, basically a social phenomena S 
be fostered by the right kinds of ^ 
institutions rather than by phibsoofa 


Jjhnik that he may want toltakB 
the kind of ethical thought Z 
possible by a society’s shariw d 
thick ethical concepts, but it i 
fluite unclear just what it might coca 
in, or how it could survive tot Dafa- 

of crltical refleetkaw 
which Williams constantly rears. 
His view of the conlribut»inl 
philosophy to ethical thought is mod 
more explicitly negative. The « 
possibility which he seems to allow hr 
revival of the Aristotelian enternhed 
grounding ethical life in consideration 
about human nature. Of this be up 
that it is “a comprehensible projtf' 
but “not very likely to succeed". Vc 
can no longer make use of AritfoM 
teleological assumptions. The gap Id 
by them could feasibly be filled odytj 
psychological considerations « 
health” and "integration’ 1 and lb 
like, but psychology seems unlikely is 
deliver the goods"! am slightly non 
hopeful than Williams that someihaj 
could be achieved in this direction, hi 
at any rate there surely rentainsBime 
modest positive role for philosophy. [■ 
rejecting the linear model of rose*- 
giving which underlies reductjdd 
ethical theory, Williams comma* 
that “in theoretical connections, ik 
foundationalist enterprise. . .basnei 
generally been displaced in favour oh 
holistic type of model". Perhaps, iho. 
we should take the holistic mood 
seriously - more seriously than Wi- 
liams does - as a model for elhra 
theory of a philosophical kind. With- 
out necessarily lapsing into reduce 
ism or searching for Illusory found*- 
lions, philosophy could aim to 
lisli some relatively systematic owp 
enco among our ethical concepts, » 
hi bit ing the connections betwt* 
them, identifying those which a 
more basic ana those which are tow 


inumug mim ~ 

them, identifying those which a 
more basic ana those which are woo 
derivative, and critically reW 
some on the basis of others. To taw op 
another phrase which Williams ra- 
tions and then drops,, moral p&uw- 

pliy could reasonably attempt Mtww 
and systematize our “ethical 
ence". Williams’s own more pow« 
work elsewhere is evidence eo»p 
that the prospects for moral »»» 
phy need not be quite as bleak «®J. 
book suggests. . ’ • 

Dr Norman is senior lecturer > b 9*. 
losophy at the Universi ty of ffi’ 1 

ly beside the poifit. Similar 
attend the heavifypsychoanalyW 
tions. While the Rat Man asj«n 
Freud and the infant , as s«s . 
Melanie Klein lookfik figmyjj 
overcharged imagination, tnerr. • 
tagonist of Prousrs: novel as 
Richard Wollheim : seems MF**'. 

But such complaints Aside.thhb^ 
contains genuine riches of 
interpretation whose value 

by the rarity of such a sty® 
on the contemporafy 
sceqe. Wollheim’s style is 
is casual arid belletristic on mJ 
butit ia in fact hurt. ‘TOb®. 
painstaking. Also, what 
direcfiorilesS logio^happing.® , 
an argument seems to devciy^^ 
kind of improvised mitosis is typ^J; 
the subtle development 

tiona about mental jjtfcid 

home about, let alohe writing ^ 
about, would gain frdm_ro*A“ . 
book; -. . • , 
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Russia’s 

role 


Tbe Fatefel Alliance: France, Russia 
ud the Coming of tbe First World War 

by George F.Kennan 

Manchester University Press, £15.00 

ISBN07190 17076 

German-Soviet Relations In the 

Weimar Era: friendship from necessity 

by R. H. tiaigh, D. S. Morris and A. R. 

Peters 

Gower, £15.00 

ISBN0566 007967 

The Soviet Union and tbe Failure of 

Collective Security 1934-1938 

byJlrlHochman 

Cornell University Press , £29.95 
ISNB 08014 1655 8 

The historical dimension to the prob- 
lem of Russia's role in the internation- 
al system which these books discuss Is a 
subject that western policy-makers 
need to be keenly aware of. 

George Kennan argues that of the 
four powers affected by the Fran co- 
Russian alliance of 1894, Austria- 
Hungary, France and Russia, only the 
latter had “dear expansionist motives” 
which will baffle the many students of 
German war aims. Elsewhere Kennan 
sums to regard Russia's involvement 
iu the First World War as a by-product 
of its unfortunate tie with France and 
later, to see global conflict as an 
Inevitable product of the dynamism of 
the anus race. Such views do not, 
however, dearly derive from' the sub- 
stance of the book, which is a study in 
da sic diplomacy and says less about 
Russia and France than about their 
leaders and key personalties. It is 
elegantly written, and pleasant to 
- read, but shows an astonishing indif- 
ference to most of the recent work on 
war origins, to the debate on the 
relative weight of domestic and foreign 
fectois, to “the unspoken assump- 
tatt’’- to use James Joli’s phrase, and 
much else besides. This is a lost 
OfWHtunlty. 

To ]udae from the bibliography of 
Jbebook By Haigh, Morris and Peters, 
«y have no reading knowledge of 
winan a serious lack indeed for 
•oyonc wanting to write about Russia 
Eastern Europe. Their volume 
wen one of the most widely analysed 
feragn policy topics .or modem, 
utmaay, and is dominated in both 
and West by German historical 
"titing. Their book cannot therefore 
Pfoywc useful bibliographical And cri- 
. J®3jutdance to the current state of 
JjJWedge on its chosen theme. Since 
aut «ora do not even use the new 
JJ®®ry sources in English, they are 
™te«lned to offer a survey of Anglo- 
secondary literature, chiefly 
the 1950s and 1960s. As a result 
book perpetuates outmoded ideas 
S’* conspiratorial and predestined 
^yaonuy of fate" between the two 
"j^asts of Versailles and fails to 
' Jr* 1 * the- hesitant and erratic early 
32* 2* JjAnnan-Soviet relations 
' t *! e German archives have re- 
Indeed the authors regard the 
riElz n , e ° t ^ r 7 treses of Berlin 'in 
which after air rounded 
Ekhtif ?®tman policy of detaching the 
i^'F^tnccs from Russia, as a 
am Jh ^ towards the German-Rps- 

tfc authors try fo sketch in 

nJJJJiwtion&l context in which the 
: r^aa-Soriet relationship grew but, 

' B 5 em fo h®Vc difficulty In 

^hcrent case out of their 
Althou^i even on their 
icamo treaties were a : 
IfapaUq” and the : Treaty of • 
9 ermai1 an( i Russian . 
1 ^ for Gerraan 

: pursued^ without 

:ace of 

^wpepartof -- book 

V 8e S?4®£ aii ‘ So ^P Bct o” 939 - 

^.J^POriant differences be- 
JlWatJon- which orodiiced ; 

ed the 

ii f. BM,, oud-. Jiri 

wpk looks at the role of 
n l31 ’he breakdown of 
iroiigh 


^cch -Soviet agreements of 1935 

r5“£ . mad , e . Soviet support for 
Czechoslovakia against a feared Ger- 
man attack dependent on simul- 
tan{ *> us act,on by the French. This 
qualification provided the Soviets with 
a hotly defended alibi excuring them 
from any responsibility for Munich 
once the French failed to give armed 
support to the Czechs in 1938. To 
shake this defence Hochman argues 
that the Soviet Union's conversion to 
collective security after 1933 was never 
more than a product of the rupture 
between Germany and Russia after 
Hitler came to power. 

It is not easy to see why the Soviet 
Union alone should be castigated for 
tying out new policies with the arrival 
of National Socalism, yet Hochman 
has still more difficult tests to which 
Soviet policy must submit in the in- 
terests of the prosecution case. He 
judges the Russians responsible, for 
example, for the “failure to overcome 
the geographical handicap to the 
alliance of 1935". Russia would have to 
have access to Poland and Roumania 
to get to the aid of the Czechs, which 
Hochman rightly reminds us was bit- 
terly resisted in those countries. Since 
Hochman does not, however, seek to 
blame the East European states, espe- 
cially Poland, he pleads unconvincing- 
ly that Russia ensured that it would not 
Have to act by failing to try hard to 
overcome the fears of the PoIcb and the 
Roumanians. The rest of the case 
consists of Hochman casting doubt on 
the Comintern “common front" policy 
and stressing that in reality the Soviet 
Union was always anxious to get back 
to an agreement with Germany. 

Heaven forbid that one should rush 
to defend the policy of tbe Soviet 
Union, but it is a pity that, at a time 
when western scholarship has treated 
appeasement with more sympathy and 
understanding of the realities of the 
international scene, Hochman gives 
the impression that Russia can do no 
right in the interwar period. To casti- 
gate the Soviet Union, for example, 
for not embracing collective security 
after the Locarno treaties is much like 
expecting it to join Nato today. Soviet 
policies in the 1930s- like those of the 
other powers - were already forming 
earlier, under the legacy of the civil 
war and Allied intervention in Russia. 
Although Hochman exercizes much 
ingenuity in bringing the Soviet Union 
to trial for its part in the breakdown of 
collective security; a little mqre evi- 
dence for the defence would not have 
come amiss. 

John Hiden . ! 

Dr Hiden is settlor lecturer In European • 
Studies at the University of Bradford 

Model 

history 

Facing Total War: German society 

1914-1918 

byJfirgenKocka 

translated by Barbara Weinberger 
Berg, £15.95 

ISBN 0 907582117 

JQrgen Kocka must be numbered 
among the most distinguished of mod- 
em German social historians; and this 
impressive study of social processes in 
Germany during the first world War 
iii no way detracts from that reputa- 
tion. It is not a narrative history, 
explicitly paying minimal attention to 
foreign policy, the conduct of the war 
and domestic decision-making, but 
rather represents an ' ' at 

"theory-oriented, analytical history . 

Although far removed from the 
orthodoxy of East-German, Marxlst- 
Leninist historiography, of which 
Kocka is at times scathing, his argu- 
ments begin with the classic Marxian ■ 

model of class polarization and the* 

attendant beb'erin the state as an 
instrument of d a |s domination He 
justifies the use of the model by the 
fact that prewar German sajnety ©nd 
especially that Df the 1914-18 period 
was one In which class attained a high 
political as well as sodal and economic 
^ _■ ■ .1.. mhlnh .rtrpfflrfefl 


Ruthless 

unifier 


Cavour 

by Denis Mack Smith 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson , £ 1 2 .95 

ISBN 0 297 78512 5 

Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860:as(udyln 

political conflict (reissue) 

by Denis Mack Smith 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 

and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 30356 7 and 31637 5 

From his early years Denis Mack 
Smith has rewritten for us a good part 
of modern Italian history. His first 
book, Cavour and Garibaldi I860 

S published in 1954 and now reissued) 
isturbed by showing up Cavour, the 
maker of united Italy, as a muddler. 
This new full-bloodea life of Cavour is 
even more disturbing to conventional 
ideas of historical orthodoxy. 

Mack Smith has never taken a 
romantic view of politics or politicians. 
He often subscribes to the axiom laid 
down by Lord Acton, that erent men 
arc almost always bad men. Here was 
the most miraculous change in politics 
of the 19th century if not in the long 
history of Europe. Several states 
joined together to create an Italian 
nation even though many of them 
could not speak Italian; and all over 
the body of the Pope, the only Italian 
with any international authority. The 
names of Cavour and Garibaldi have 
symbolized the miracle; the one as the 

K 'der of the indispensable skills in 
pean politics; tne other as the 
hero of the common man, who roman- 
tically turned the cause of union into 
an ideal of the Italian people. Gari- 
baldi comes out of this book untar- 
nished. Cavour emerges as the living 
exemplar of the proposition which 
would suit Acton, that idealistic politi- 
cians are usually not idealist at all, but 
realists who cloak their Machiavellian 
proposals in a mantle of high-sounding 
words. 

The basic elements of the political 
situation are not altered. Divided Italy 
for centuries was the place where 
Germans struggled for power with 
French. Piedmont Savoy, itself: half 
' French, was for decades an instrument 
of French push into Italy- against the 
Austrians. A strong French ruler - 
Louis Napoleon after 1850 ,- could 
exclude the Austrians from Italy by 
'offering the help of his army to enlarge 
Piedmont at the expense of the Au- 
sbriaii domains in North Italy, and Iri ‘ 
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Cavour In 1856 

return would expect to be given Savoy 
and Nice ; The Piedmontese prime 
minister was simply the instrument of 
French ambition in Italy, and the loser 
for all lime of the fairest jewel on the 
Italian Riviera to France. 

Basically it was very simple, and 
over Nice and Savoy very unscrupu- 
lous. But the execution wns not at nil 
simple. When Cavour was bothered lie 
would fall into a rage, throw his plate 
on the floor and rusn shouting from tbe 
room, or go round kicking Victor 
Emmanuels furniture when the king 
annoyed him (which was often). 
Formerly we used to sympathize with 
Cavour for having to cope with the 
king, especially for needing to arrange 
for the care and payment of the royal 
mistresses. In this book we pity the 
king, forced- to endure a minister 
shouting traitor at him. 

Sometimes we cannot help sym- 
pathizing with these tantrums. He nad 
to have a war with Austria yet Austria 
. must be' made to look the aggressor. 
■ He had -to have .revolutions in the 
Italian states which hardly anyone 
wanted, yet he must not he seen to 
start them himself. He had to make 
■. Piedmont look very respectable, and 
very liberal; in the' eyes of Europe, by 


shipping extreme revolutionaries off to 
America. He could not rely on his 
troops suppressing Garibaldi who was 
a hero to those troops, ycl he must not 
be seen by anyone to back Garibaldi's 

E rivale enterprises against Italian 
igitimate regimes. He nad (o be the 
leader of a liberal parliament in the 
eyes of Europe, yet he must have a 
majority, and was willing to gerryman- 
der to unseat members unscrupulously 


structure investigation, rather than to 
provide an account in toto of German 


society at war. At times. Indeed, the 
model manifestly fails to make sense of 
reality. As Kocka points out, during 


working class, with some significant 
exceptions, lessened, but the lower 
middle class polarized. Many whlte- 


be seen to want "unity (.which in much 
of Italy meant Piedmontese annexa- 
tion), and therefore there must be 
plebiscites, but the results of the 
plebiscites must be fixed. . 

He was very clever; understood 
finance as no one else in his govern- 
ments; commanded Parliamentoy pre- 
sence and logic, not by oratory (his 
voice was unpleasant, and he never 
spoke Italian well) nor by corruption. 
He worked over-hard, usually in plural 
.. ministries, interviewing at dawn. He 
' had riot the gift of delegating small 
matters - he even settled the nation's 
railway timetable - and therefore the 
government of Italy nif£ht at times 
starid still because its prime minister 
wa? otherwise occupied. He preferred 
medidprities about him and quarrelled 
With mori of statute. 'T 1 : • 1 * 
But the worst thing was not the 
intrigue, nor the use of secret service 


the war the state actually became more 
parliamentary and more autonomous. 
Trade union rights and intervention In 
the economy were extended both ■ 
against the wishes of capital and land- 
ed property, although the state never : 
became felly representative. This has 
led some critics to claim that Kocka 
should seek a different model. His 
response in the afterword to the En- 
glish edition (dearly translated by 
Barbpra Weinberger), which also has 

that Ns critics have failed to under-. . 


model and reality. Whether this is a 
convincing argument is debatable, for 
it does seem possible 1 to arrive at 
conclusions similar to those of Kocka 
(which are also based on a good deal of 
original research) without anV commit- 
ment (o such a model. But it; is 
certainly true that in jus hands' it 
provides a clear .and structured 


Marxist niuuci oisw mm — • _ 

drawing attention tq the interconn&i}. 
tions of economic; social and Instltu- 

dorial change, though KoP kal ^ways 
careful to avpld crassly reductionist 

ar ffi e dass model ii (iwn . US0 ^*J a ; 


acuauiYc; v ,, , 

Wilhelmirie Germany before the out- . 
break of war. Here. was a society in 
which an only partially^denipcraiized 
state witnessed the tranklatloh of class 
tensions infodass corifliCt As a rtsultof ■ 
the organization of both sides. Such 
Organization both “domesticated end 
intensified class conflict. And the ex- 
istence of a labour movement excluded , 
from any effective . say_ ip i decision- 

. making provides one of Iherearonsi Tor 
Germany’s difficulties in mobilfong 
the home front in the Iater stage*pf fte 
war! Food shrirtag^mflAtiOniandme 

■B3SEE&& 


collar workers turned temporarily at 
least to the loft as their situation 
became increasingly proletarian, while 
the “old" Mhtelstand of independent 
artisans and small traders became, 
better organized and threw In its lot 
with the larger owners of property 
against the threats of socialism and 
state intervention. Capital, benefiting 
financially from the war, became more 
concentrated, more willing to work in 
tandem with the agrarian lobby, while . 
remaining -bitterly opposed to the ' 
unions. Thus the war' witnessed the 
growth of an increasinaly dichotomous 
class structure;. and the failure of the 
state to deliver tbe economic goods or 
contemplate^ 'fonda mental political re- 
fqim' politicized, grievances. 

In many . respects the account -is 
convincing, though continuities be- 
tween pro and postwar working-class 
radicalism are to a eereln extent over- 
looked. The claim that the generation 
cap became less marked in the war, 
being superseded by more class-struc- 
tured divisions, is also problematical; 
political conflicts often were gener- 
ational conflicts. Yet much as one may 
raise individual points of criticism, or 
remain sceptical about the. general 


funds for very peculiar ends; nor the 
doctoring or documents, nor the 
choice at incompetents for high posi- 


tions. The worst feature is the discov- 
ery. of something cold-blooded, de- 
spite those tantrums. To gel his end he 
was- willing to start a revolution any- 
where, or to start a war anywhere, 
even to provoke a European war. If it 
would have helped the end which he 
saw he was even willing to exterminate 
Garibaldi's army. No one will rise from 
reading this book thinking that the 
maker of modem Italy was either 
moral, or attractive, even to those who 
concede the morality of states cannot 
be so single-minded as the morality of 
its citizens. , 

Among the sparkling portraits we 
should not overlook Father Giacomo 
who gave commu nion to Cavour on his 
deathbed and afterwards suffered 
from his superiors. If Father Giacomo 
had failed to do his charitable duty, the 
history of modern Italy would have 
been different, and far more anti- 
clerical. Father Giacomo is one of 
those delightful minor characters on 
the historical stage who change the 
course qf events By a single act. 

Tills book will not be liked, by the 


moil Stimulating mid sferiificant 1 stu- ' 
dies. of the Second Referral war. 

Richard Geary : 

Dr Geary Is senior lecturer qnd head of 
German studies at, the r University of 
Lancaster. . ... : 

TTio' publisher o f Degas The Dancers 
by George Shriekelford is W. . W; 


as stated in 
April 26). 


heirs of. the Risorgjmento: or by some 
Italian scholars now writing: Italian 
history 1 But It is trtily powerful .biogra- 


phy. And. It has one special insight, 
■ apart from all the new information, 
and the- redressing of balances. The 
difficulty of morality in' politics has 
never been put to us more pfobingly. 
Garibaldi was an idealist, Cavour □ 
Machiavellian. Vet Without- Cavour. 
Italy could hardly liaye been- made, 
and Nice would s till be' Italian- 

, Qsferi Cjhadwjck 


Owen Chadwick is Regius professor 
emeritus of modem hutory In the 
University of Cambridge . .. . . .. 
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After the 
fall 


Towards a Christian Poetics 
by Michael Edwards 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 35402 8 

The Penguin Book of English Christian 
Verse 

edited by Peter Levi 
Penguin, £4.95 
ISBN 0L4 042292 7 

Michael Edwards believes that we 
must read ihc Old and New Testa- 


ments together as a closely inter- 
related presentation of a dialectic of 
tappincss, F 

rebirth ana renewal. He believes that 


Edenic ha 


>, Fall and misery, 




“language and literature . . . advance 
through that same process, and from it 
derive their power and urgency”. The 
naming of the animals in Eden by 
unfallen Adam represented a pre- 
lapsarian use of language in which the 
animals, Adam's understanding or 
them and the actual mental end physic- 
al properties of his words truly corres- 
ponded. But language fell with the 
serpent's misuse of it to trap Eve. the 
result was Babel, and literature is the 
result of man's wrestling with fallen 
language both to re-enact the sequence 
of Eden, Fall and Transformation and 
to illustrate the problems and para- 
doxes Involved. “Literature occurs 
because we inhabit a fallen world.” 
A somewhat similar point was made 
by the world leader Mustaphn Mond in 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World: in 
a properly adjusted society, he told the 
Savage, none of the frustrations and 
yearnings that produce literature are 
• allowed, and therefore literature is 
unnecessary and meaningless. One 
may agree with the general point that it 
is the ambiguities and contradictions or 
the human condition that lead to the 



Interesting add subtle discussion 
of, 'for example, the Ntfay language: 
■ works In tragedy and. in comedy that 
, can 1 be accepted , by someone who 
rejects both positions. Sentences such 
as “Giopinaln the semantic obscurity 
of a world. in which the devil has 
spoken the tragic hero goes to his 
(Katb” oj this IMoufcte's com- 
edy] a comic triumph over the fall of 
language into multiplicity- a delighted 
dension of Babel,”.- sentences such as 
. ' • these can be read In a variety of 
metaphorical ways that yield insights 


even though they may not be the 
narrowly defined Christian insights 
that Edwards returns to again and 
again and which he reiterates in his 
conclusion. His Interpretation of cer- 
tain Old Testament texts seems to me 
dubious: the word of God there is not 
at all the logos of the Gospel of St John 
and to discuss the discourse of Adam 
and Eve as “derived from on immense 
language that had made and was 
sustaining them as it had made and was 
sustaining the whole world" is - quite 
apart bom the implied assumptions 
about the historical status of Adam 
and Eve - to express a thought quite 
alien to Old Testament traditions, 
though it is akin to some Cabalistic 
notions. 

Yet wc must be grateful for 
Edwards’s determination to forge a 
Christian poetic, for even if some 
readers may feel that the doctrinal 
underpinning of his argument derives 
from one particular kind of Christian 
rending or the Bible that not even all 
Christians would accept, his task in 
charting the destinies of a "fallen" 
language leads him to some fascinating . 
perceptions about the ways in which 
language can work in literature and in 
particular about the ways it works in 
the poetry of T. S. Eliot. His range of 
reference, his familiarity with French 
literature, his apt use of parallels with 
the visual arts and music, his wit, his 
ability to bring recent critical theories 
to bear on his own preoccupations, 
yield a work constantly lively, chal- 
lenging, even at times startling. 

In his most interesting discussion of 
The Waste Laud Edwards maintains 
that certain words and images in the 
poem “accumulate not to compose but 
simply to accumulate. And they are 
loosened from referents, especially the 
row of proper names, which like the 
other proper names in the poem refer 
to nobody and exist as mere words, 
additions of syllables, though giddy 
with conjecture”. In that case, the line 
he refers to, “De Beilhache, Fresca, 
Mrs Cammel”, could consist of any 
other names at all that fitted the 
movement of the line: one could 
presumably substitute, say, “Rumplc- 
man, dc Vilbis, Musselbree” (which 
equally “refer to nobody and exist as 
mere words”) without any loss of 
effect. Perhaps Indeed ode coiild, but 
tbat'would not help Edwards’S view of 
•' thejaem; . . 

. : Tpe book -is studded With provoca- 
live and sometimes' startling state- 
J: ments and aphorisms. It challenges 
many of one's preconceptions and 
enlarges one’s perspectives, (is incon- 
sistencies of tone, sometimes jerkily 
-personal, sometimes calmly analytic, 
sometimes scriptural' and prdphetie, 
; : can \ake thereader aback . It can annoy 
- _ as well as stimulate. But then of course 
' it is written in a fallen language to be 
read by a fallen world. ! 

The ^dlalectical” view of Christian- 
ity' presented by Edwards does not 


involve a presentation of such specifi 
cully Christian doctrines as the Virgin 
Birth, the Trinity, the Incarnation or 
the Resurrection, though the last two 
at least are Implicit in his view of 
rebirth and renewal. And though to- 
day even an archbishop may express 
doubts about the literal truth of some 
of these doctrines, there is surely a 
difference between Christianity and 
other theistic religions. The tempta- 
tion for an anthologist of Christian 
poetry is to include poems that are 
about religious experiences that are 
not peculiarly Christian. William Ket- 
tle's version of Psalm 100, “All people 
that on earth do dwell”, Is certainly 
compatible with Christian belief but Is 
not a distinctively Christian utterance. 
(“The psalms," Peter Levi admits in 
the introduction to his anthology, “are 
not exactly Christian.") There are - 
perhaps inevitably - many poems in 
this book that are “not exactly Christ- 
ian". They include poems by Thomas 
Campion, Sir John Davies, Blake, 
Clare, Browning, Arnold, MacNeice, 
among many others. In his interesting 
introduction Peter Levi discusses the 


poem by any Christian which touches 
on Christian themes or iinplicity 
throws a Christion light on some 
common experience". Does he mean 


Oil ■ “B— 1 — 

differentiates Christianity from other 
religions is its view of the nature and 
role of Christ: poems about God’s 


an exclusively Christian light? What 
rr< 

: nt 

role of Christ: poems about God’s 
power or love or t tie hope of immortal- 
ity or the wonder of a First Cause or 
about the mystery of the universe 
which somehow do not bring in this 
differentiating view may be religious 
poems by Christians but are not speci- 
fically Christian peoms. George Her- 
bert, now: there is no problem there, 
nor is there with Donne's Divine 
Sonnets or Hopkins or much of the 
later Eliot. But even the two poems on 
King's College Chapel -- one by Betje- 
man and one by Charles Causley - are 
evocations of atmosphere and of his- 
tory rather than Christian poems. 

- Perhaps one has to conclude that in 
spite of the fact that the great mass of 
English poetry arises out of a Christian 



poem 


background, there is surprisingly little 
specifically Christian English poetry. 
What Levi says of Shakespeare and his 
generation - “in all that vast opening of 
horizons and victorious and intricate 
flowering, Christianity was a silent 


condition, it, was not the dominant 
theme’ - might perhaps be appS 
more generally. vv 

Levi has omitted medieval poetry 
which makes his task more difficult! 
and for perfectly good reasons he W 

selection as a whole is original and 
impressive, including long extracts 
from David Jones’s In Parenthesis mi 
The Anathemata and a substantial 
extract front Robert Lowell’s Quaker 
Graveyard in Nantucket (which is a 
Christian poem). Whether it makes a 
book of Christion verse is another 
question. Non-Christians tend to re- 
sent the description by Christians of 
any sensibility thRt recognizes the 
mysteries and paradoxes of life as 
anhna naturaliter Christiana, But aD 
this is perhaps an unnecessary wrang- 
ling about categories. More important 
is that we havebere much fine English 
however variable its relation to 
hristianity may be. 




those on the political right, who advo- 
PCH ■■ “! e ils rewtablishment. Rose achieves 

this essentially by suggesting that these 

societies never subscribed to such an 

ethic in the first place. 

The notion of the Protestant work 
ftmc is most strongly associated with 
Max Weber. Weber set out to demon- 
strate that the ideas and values derived 
from Protestantism accommodated 
and nurtured the growth and develop- 
ment of that dynamic process of pro- 
duction we now call capitalism. Essen- 

f Ifllll/ fKie araltiA <i. . 
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David Daiches 


David Dalches's latest book is "God 
and the Poets". 



This 1937 portrait of W. H. Auden by Sir William Cdldstream appears 
as the frontispiece In Allan Rod way’s A Preface to Auden (Longman. 
£5.50 and £3.00). 
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Tristram Shandy .. 
by Max Byrd 
Alien A Unwin, £15.00 
ISBN004 800033 7 



is a late example of a tradition of . 
learned wit that goes back to Rabelais. 

Not surprisingly this diversity has 
provoked an extraordinary outpouring 
of criticism in recent years. Lodwick 
Hartley's bibliography covering the 
years 1 965-1977 Has 409 entries, repre- 
senting one, scholarly contribution, ev- ■ 
ery 11 days, with mo respite for holi- 
days and the Ills pf the flesh, In the fqce . 
of this a new book Oft Sterne has to'; 
work hard to overcome reader- resist-,.- 
ance. One.: test is how far It can 
accommodate Tristram . Shandy's: 
variousness and make sense of the 
novel ps a whole. Max ByrcJ, in. a. 

' me addressed to ^serious students , 


; c ! -I 


. Mi 

li-iff, 

■iki', 

wlSvl* 


ill!' 


. arid teachers of literature and' know- . 
-TV— -v--- — ledgeabler: non-academic reader*.;., 

Wlitmwrt have seemed *s odd as the attempts just this. He lays emphasis an, 1 

J2J5* '!!?" ® 5C f Tie ,^ Dr JOhrisorV in - the process of tne.novel, a change in its ; : 
177$, YjhwJ^said - l 9 Sosw^U,. ' No? ^ nature and emphasis during the eight ■■ 

' ;=■ ywts of its imposition which gradual-;, 

dy, did Pol last , r BUt Shkiovsky s ■ ly gives a pfintral placd tp Uncle Toby 
retnark, like Johptoft s,-; fc now. a abd a new prpminence to Tri^tram os 
commonplace: , Sterne $;book Is die ■■■ narrator, and he pplnts out, that in One ■ 
delight ot nareatologhts and for gpod . crucial mdrter, that - 


Similarly what Byrd calls “the exttava- 1 
gant expansion of scale” that characte- 
rizes the attempts of Toby ant) Tris- 
tram to reveal themselves both mocks 
and makes clear the inner nature of 
these figures - through the exagger- 
ated display of Toby's creation of 
mode! battlefields and Tristram’s de r 
terrain at ion tp write two volume? a 
. year for the rest of his Ufe. In; its turn 
the conduct of the narrative reflects 
obllquety op Sterne ‘3 sense of his own 
role as clergyman and author; > 

In each case self-explanation grows ■ 
in part info a joyous hobby-horse but 
provoked and given particular direc- , 
tioos by the Intractability of I anguage V, 

•Byfo.has iifracdte chapter op Sterne's ; 
style, noting, for Example, the .perya- ' .- 
sive useof Subjunctiveconstrucbonsfo ' 
“destabilize (he world of the narrative" 

•' and; explaining; the omnipreseatiei' of. '• 
the dash as. a mark of punctuation as'-; 
part pf (he: conversational tone, “one 


Inner 

freedom 




to.krt unseen, impetson^l . audience'!. - 
He also discusses briefly but diallert-: , 
Singly the question of Sterne’s debt to " 

. Rabelais/CetVantes and Swift (though ; 

; not Montaigne); attempts .to set. 7m- 
; tram Shandy In refaion to the develop- 
ment . of ^ sensibility and gives an ' . 
account of the critical reception of the 
; nOvel, - .T ; ^ ; ; _• .; .. . 

- ■ : -In all* this Is unbalanced -and cleat 

o Mniml nMAiaiiiL. i-i n. I i * s . • . 


E.M. Forster as Critic • 
by Rukun Advanl 
Croora Helm, £16. 95 .. 
ISBH670990545? .. . .. 

Bloomsbury Aesthetics and the Novels 
ofForster and Woolf . .. 

by David Dowling 
.Macmillan, £22.50 

:I$BN 0333 35474 5 , . . : ;• ,, 

It is a fact or sofoe cultdrai significance 
thkt recent efforts^ such as 'Martin 
Green’* . The Dodm of Empire , to . 
enshrine KjpUng as the major IBdwarr 
dian novelist have replaced thfe stream 
of tribute? ti6 Forster -the humanist in 
an agq of -Ideology > whlcn flowed In 
,th^ ; sixties.; Imperialism has replaced ; 
liberalism-' as a focus -Of acaidemiC 
interest; there is a feeling that Forster's : 
vision was limited and soon exhausted. 
In his own phrasei hb was “the fog-end 
of , liberalism"', a novelist we have now 
got to the bottom of, safe to be. set-for 
school - exams,; but. no -longer ‘very 
challenging; ’ ; y 'y . : ; , 

For cuflereot reasons, these two new 
stodjes will both reinforce. the trend, 

fllthnildh Rlilnin AHuuni'a KaaU »mad 


origins as a thesis but avoiding the 
temptation to schematize Fonier'i 
random thoughts and perceptions into 
a coherent philosophical proaraimne. 
Advani places Forster’s liberalism 
sharply, at the historical point where 
“the efficacy of the inner life » a 
means of gradual social Improvement 
and order had been discredited" and 
the central question became “whether 
the liberal stress upon self-develop- 
ment, moral individualism, enlighten- 
ment and the arts had any relevance 
even as an end in a world which 
required social, economic, and Inter- 
national order”. He discusses at length 
Forster's ideal of a personal inner 
freedom against a purely political one; 
and he rightly links this to the fun- 
damentally Romantic aesthetic which 
Two Cheers for Democracy broadly 
upholds. He also resurrects at least two 
unpublished essays, one entitled “Tbe 
Ivory Tower", the other a hard grappk 
with the problem of_ Kipling, 'Vtucn 
hove substantial bearing on the case- 

And In their curious, whimsically 
assertive way, Forster’s attitudes con- 
tinue to stand unassailably inielligem 
and humane. To preach "apathy, ump- 
ventlveness, inertia” in 1941 wasa^ 
of considerable moral imagination, 
especially as it was held in balance win 
a straightforward utilitarian .disuse «. 
pain: when asked to nominate some- 
one for a radio series on the worW 
greatest benefactors, he chose 
Beethoven or Voltaire, but the inven- 
tor of chloroform. , . 

What Advani’s treatment IkwJ. 
fortunately, is any sense of Fors 
personal life as an Informing Infio **■ 
on his thought. There b i bare y 
mention, for instance, of the 
fact of his homosexuality -TOg- 
crucial moral experience and the jew 

that put him at that “slight angle w ^ , 
univeree” which is the perspecw* " 
his writing, Without its prpper hcro 
the centre, the book makes a vm . 
what muted Impact. . 

This is more than can be 
however, for Denis Dow® 
Bloomsbury Aesthetics In I he Nog , 
Forster and Woolf, where it b « 

to determine quite what is golntt^ 

all. It begins with nn r , a f w gJ 0 Befl, 


Future 
shock 

Re- Working the Work Ethic: economic 
values and soclo-cultural politics 
bv Michael Rose 
Batsford.£5.95 
ISBN 07134 4723 0 

Paths to Paradise: on the liberation of 
work 

byAndrfGorz 
Pluto Press, £3.50 
ISBN 086 1 04 7621 

Id the USA and Britain in recentyears 
political leaders have called tor a 
return to "Victorian values” promin- 
ent among which is the “work ethic". 
This presumes that the populations of 
these advanced western industrial na- 
tions once subscribed to the “Protes- 
tant" work ethic. Andrd Gorz believes 
they did but that of “all contemporary 
soclo-cultural changes this disaffection 
from work is the most significant". 

Michael Rose is much more circum- 
spect; he picks his way cautiously 
between the arguments of those like 
Gorz who welcome its demise and 


tially this value system embodied the 
notions of individual striving for suc- 
cess. of a commitment to work and a 
diligence at work, of a willingness to 
comply with the just orders of an 
employer and a willingness to defer 
gratification and accumulate. Are the 
notions appropriate any longer? 

Other cultures and religions empha- 
size work commitment and work com- 
pliance, and countries embracing 
other cultures have recently proved 
among the more successful capitalist 
nations. But these countries, Asian 
nations and most prominently Japan, 
have emphasized that this involves 
flexibility and a dependence on and 
willingness to adapt to the demands of 
group Ufe rather than the individual- 
ism emphasized in Protestant culture, 
This "Confiician" model of human 
behaviour is evidently more appropri- 
ate to large-scBle production whicn is 
the most important feature of adv- 
anced capitalism. 

The individualism of Protestantism 


is more appropriate for entrepreneurs, 
indeed ft may be essential to the 
development of the entrepreneurial 
function. It seems to emphasize values 
that are neither essential to nor desir- 
uV u or °^ c ^ ent worker performance. 
Weber, Rose suggests, was indeed 
more concerned with detailing the 
cultural conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful entrepreneurial activity than 
worker performance. Deferred grati- 
fication, is, in Rose's view, also less 
appropriate for modern capitalism. A 
new hedonism emphasizes the right to 
pleasure from possession and the im- 
portance of immediate consumption, a 
view encouraged by advertising. Rose 
suggests that modern economic per- 
formance depends ultimately on 
"avid" consumption. 

Other commentators have noted the 
changing nature of work in modern 
industrial society as employment shifts 
away from large-scale manufacturing 
plants to smaller-scale knowledge- 
based industries. These industries 
emphasize individual initiative and 
autonomy, they offer greater scope for 
discretionary effort for “optional in- 
genuity", but in so doing they weaken 
traditional control mechanisms and 
work loses its sacred character. Work, 
these other commentators suggest, 
becomes less valued as an end in itself 
as individuals challenge the organiza- 
tion of work and submit less readily to 
authority. These, they suggest, arc the 
characteristics of post-industrial and 
post-bourgeoisie society. 


Rose argues that it is wrong to 
suggest that the decline of. the manu- 
facturing sector is leading us toward a 
post-industrial society. Manufacturing 
never dominated particular societies in 
the way frequently suggested, for in 
only one or two industrial societies did 
it ever account for more than one third 
of employment. Of course it has to be 
recognized that the methods and orga- 
nization employed in the service sector 
were those pioneered in the manufac- 
turing sector, but this is equally true 
today. In fact, knowledge-based Indus- 
tries are hardly typical of the service 
sector and it is therefore inappropriate 
to generalize from them. 

The Victorian work ethic and any 
recommitment evident today. Rose 
suggests, reflect economic necessity. 
They reflect a constrained compliance 
and calculated behaviour in conditions 
of weakened organized labour power 
and competition for jobs, the direct 
result of high unemployment. Similar- 
ly the challenge to authority and the 
emergence of what seems to be anti- 
efficiency, anti-productive views, hall- 
marks of posl-Dourgeois society, are 
no more than an expression of frustra- 
tion by highly trained and educated 
employees. They see mnny ways of 
increasing efficiency and output but 
arc Ignored by management. Indeed a 
new materialism is evident among 
young professional workers who 
emphasize the centrality of work. 
Work for them is n ncccssury condition 
for realizing high income which is n 


Women’s 

work 

Women and Employment: a lifetime 

perspective 

by Jean Martin and 

Ccridweii Roberts 

HMSO,£9,50 

1SBN0 11 6910909 

Women’s Rights at Work: campaigns 
“4 policy In Britain and the United 
States 

hj Elizabeth M. Meehan 
Macmillan, £18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN0333 36126 land 36125 3 
The Slate and Working Women: a 
umpsritl ve stndyof Britain and 
Sweden 

bvMarj Ruggie 

JJtowon University Press, £34.80 and 

< 11.20 

BBN 0691 09407 1 and 10169 8 

jLj* “sriy teh years since the Sex 
WKnminaHon legislation passed 
parliament with scarcely a 
renting voice; since the Equal Pay 
Mine into effect, and since the 
™{%ment Protection Act 1975 gave 
wtutory maternity pay and job rein- 
~wtMnt rights to women wno could 
• qualifying conditions. It is 
this background that Jean 
jTTm and Ceridwen Roberts’ first- 
gMaudy for the Department of 
“Ptyment and OPCS should be set. 
J n l up in 1981 where Audrey 
SJ rai £'T960s survey for the then 
£Wof Labour left off, their report 
on Interviews with a nationally 
sample of 5,558 women 
TlJU jMOage group; and husbands. 
.S^neral endorsement of 
values underlyiha the equal 
JPf^idhcs legislation of the 19?0s,- 
^ HtUc evidence that women see 

earners on the 


wage camera an me 

r- . ,| P ecsi* D L , i ■ husbands. The 

concepts . of .' J & ^ngement of family Ufe 

“psychological volume , two JJW ..precludes this . for most 

cant form’* are so woolly & j | 2j% And while they find evidence 

EfelJf??® 11 J n - ^ 1080s are more 
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arrived between 1975-79 had returned 
to work within four years, against 9.6 
«ars for half the women wno had a 
irst baby between 1950-54. 

This huge and authoritative study 
establishes the place of employment 
now, and attitudes to it now, in 
women’s lives; examines the division 
of labour in the family and household 
on women and men’s different labour 
market position; and considers, among 
much else, the effect of women's 
unpaid domestic work and responsibi- 
lities on the nature or their participa- 
tion in the labour market. It is more 
compulsively readable, not least for the 
richness of dearly tabulated human 
detail, than ,two more specialized 
books concemed less with women in 
employment than with different kinds 
ana degrees of legislation to enable 
their progress. . .. 

Elizabeth Meehan’s careful scrutiny 
of feminist campaigns, the develop- 
ment of government interventionist 
poUcies, and women’s rights at work 
by law established in Britain and the 
United States, with some discussion of 
the EEC dimension for UK policy- 
making, is a valuable case study in 
comparative politics. It is lively to 
read, balanced in content and tone. 

Mrs Thatcher, “whose jest that I 
abandon the thesis from which it is 
derived was an incentive to finishing 
it", features in the dedication. With or 
without the role model which Mrs 
Thatcher slnfiultaneously provides and 
revokes, Blizabeth Meehan charts a 
remarkably steady course through 
dozens of. women's lobby groups and 
statutory agencies, comparing legisla- 
tion which reflects important changes 
in social behaviour and attitudes and 
may itself be slowly shaping further 
change.' (America, but not Britain, hBS 
“affirmative action” programmes.) 
She concludes, admirably, an her 
concern that rising unemployment 


opportunity for a careful 
)t what it means to hold a 


should be “an ot 

reassessment of wnat it means to hold a 
job and of the relationships between 
paid work and domestic responsibility 
- for men as well as for women”. 

This book makes light reading be- 
side Mary Rugde's weighty 'polemic 
on British andSwedish employment 
policies affecting women, anti-discri- 
mination measures, and child-care 
facilities in both countries. She seeks 
to demonstrate that traditional percep- 
tions of women's roles, along with 
custom-sanctified discriminatory prac- 
tices, do not fully explain the persist- 
ence of women’s inferior status in the 
labour market. 

The notion is as difficult as it may be 
important. Miss Ruggje is not the first 
to worry at it as well as about it, but her 
remedy is as traditional as most ex- 
isting handicaps to women in employ- 
ment; a remedy, mpreover, not readily 
. . applicable fo most countries operating 
. liberal democratic principles in their 
politics. She argues that the issue of 
women and work must be placed 
. “within the broader context of the 
configuration qf state/society rela-: 
lions" Which being interpreted, and 
at inordinate length here, .is a casc for 
corporatism: orgariized labour as an . 
integral partner in the formulation of 
. national employment policies devised 
to improve working conditions as a , 
whole, for men as welt as women. In 
Britain, as in most democracies other 
.than Sweden, and even in Sweden, 
there arp snags. 

One snag, evident even to Mis? 
Ruggie, who is associate profesfor of 



sociology at Barnard College, Col- 

the . c 

has not yet been adec 


umbia university, is that “change 
within the (British) union movement 
been i 




satire, against: inteUectual jystemaii?- ;, tion with it"i Tbpexagget 
efo. tegainst tba cult pf. feeling aifd S and ■ foffoctions pf the lecturer,' for 
against autoWpgrephfchl'rtO'^* J mirt^^^ befol^Wardife 



live" unanes wibuioh- ^ 

^^tfJ m T?r Cdl ?.“ e f£ , 6 b ,!r Skv 

olume”, ai 

cant form” are so woolly an^- — ^ < 

. fails inevitably/ into .a truf-^J ^ 
general observations on f , 

artistic form, in which the ^ty 
Fry, Bell, apd Mauron bob up £ V 
rarely.. Much ,of the Jj^JovelW •. 
familiar stuff: the ^“P^T-r/Lllyto 
try™ 

To the Lighthouse)] he ( 

tween ^patterrt and todddle. la j <. 

Duchamp's Nude d^cenam° QOf f , * 
voying case 

.... — large; but V misce^ confidence lnthis bafflieg 
famous bqdy Of essays, lectures, -and 
broadcasts In wUch .Forster continued 
to explore. tho themes which underlay 
his fiction. ; . * vi j *; 

• It Is a modest, useful, and 4omf— v 
bcasWe b6oV, 


bias in 


decisions 

The Judiciary and the De velopment of 

' Employment Law . 

by Fraser Davidson .' ■ . ' . 

Gower, £14.50 
' ISBN 05 66 00481 X ... 

This is a difficult book to come to grips 
with because it never becomes clear 
whatpreSy ills about. TTte author 
ranges far and wide over the fleld of 
labour Jaw and the book contains a 
number of stimulating P^ 8 ^ ™ 
Darticufa judicial deasipns. But .the 

to hTtiZ'E? ““« «*" • underlying P the daSy 

as-'fSUSS ^ torts M 

pert^ptio^loachieve » »ti S rying 

^ chaoter 
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into positive action for women". She 
can say that again. She does not; still 
less acknowledge the evidence, 
accumulated over 100 years, now accu- 

ions (possible bias against employers]* 
not discussed) in me way they have 
developed and applied the legal rules 
relating to employment? The question 
'Is cleariy both important and interest- 
ing, but any sensible answer must 
depend upon very clear definitions of 
the different possible meanings of bias.; 

Unfortunately, all the author gives 
the reader on this Issue is four quota-, 
' 1 tions: one from Lord Hallsham de- 
nying 1 that the judges are partial, 
juxtaposed with quotations from/ 

, .Murray, Lord Justice 


Women in domestic service 1902: 
from Arthur Marwick’s Britain 
in Our Century (Thames & 
Hudson, £12.95). 

mulatina In much more systematized 
form, wn.lch shows organized labour in 
the UK at one (by ana Urge) with UK 
employers (In the main) in defending 
t|ie gap between rhetoric and reality in' 
equal pay, equal access, equal status 
for : women at vmdc - UK and .EEC 
legislation notwithstanding.! , 

The lecturing tone of tbe book is not 
rendered persuasive by sentences like: 
“The conception of the problem in 
women’s employment approaches the 
social structural level which provides a 
universal framework within which 
selective measures have been de- 
veloped to frilly integrate women into . 
the labour, market. ’’ There. is. a great 
deal of this kind of prose. There might 
to be a law agalrtst it. 

Gay Firth 
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precondition for high consumption. In 
these developments women arc play- 
ing a central role; they arc becoming 
increasingly “employment-centred’ . 

It seems reasonable to conclude there- 
fore that the commitment to work, 
rather than a work ethic, remains as 
strong as ever. 

For Gorz discussion of the work 
clhic is secondary to a discussion of the 
possibilities of liberation from work. 
Drawing on the work of Alvin Toffler, 
he argues that automation will result in 
30 to 50 per cent of the workforce of 
the advanced industrial nations being 
unemployed by ihc end of the century , 
unless wc realize the potential for 
liberation from work this offers. 
“Automation takes us beyond capital- 
ism and socialism" says Gorz. ll The 
microelectronic revolution heralds the 
abolition of work." Combined with 
"the current disaffection from work” it 
offers the prospect of a new era. It 
offers the prospect of a guaranteed 
income for life ror all workers, not at 
some minimum subsistence level, as 
those who advocate a negative income 
lax suggest, but at a substantially 
higher level. 

Gnrz claims that such n guaranteed 
income will promote a mure enliglit- 
end view of work, the sharing of work, 
the development of less market 
oriented methods of production and 
commodities, (t will encourage smaller 
scale production, break down profes- 
sionalism and with it, the status of 
suclnl elites. AH this is asserted, it 
certainly docs not follow automatically 
or even necessarily from high mini- 
mum income guarantees. 

Who is to organize these new econo- 
mic and social arrangements? Gorz is 
keenly aware of the repressive poten- 
tial ot tlic state but offers no details of 
the form of political arrangements 
which will keep this in check. Indeed 
there is a profound economic and 
political naivety, some might say 
optimism, evident throughout the 
book. Automation, it is asserted, will 
result in the disappearance of market 
exchange relationships as production 
costs become negligible. Thus we 
approach conditions of abundance, 
but how can we produce an abundance 
of that, scarcist of all commodities, 
lime? Again there is the suggestion 
that wc may return to a barter eco- 
nomy, but this would be to deny 
ourselves the substantial efficiency 
gains from the existence of a medium 
of exchange. The author admits that 
i automation requires a highly special- 
. .ized workforce and extended division 
;• df labour but how are there to be 
' achieved in a’ barter economy? TJiese 
and many ; othet" questions are- left 
unanswered. 

• • Thus the books offer very different 
, perspectives on the role or the work 

elhioaiid future of woHc in. mqdefn 
capitalist society. Gorz the 'polemical 
Marxist suggesting (hat automation 
offers the prospect of freedom from 
work, presents an entertaining, yet 
unconvincing view of the future. Rose 
offers a systematic and studied evalua- 
tion of the issues which is less enter- 

• tabling but of greater immediate im- 
portance. 
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goes on to analyse judicial decisions in 
a number of labour law.pread in order 
‘to see what evidence of bias the. 
judgments in the - cases reveal Tno 
other type of evidence is considered), 
it did not become clear to me which 
variety .of bias is being investigated. 
Sometimes, . the . question . asked is 
whether a particular line pf cases 
revealed “cmnity towards organized 
labour” or “a naked judicial desire to 
interfere in the affairs of trade unions" 
or ah “undeservedly hostile (stance] to 
the aims of the statutes concerned".: 
Here tho question seems to be one of 
Conscious bias And the. author can be- 



over 
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policy declared by ParHament; Lord 
Justice. Scrutton specifically denied 
conscious partiality on foe part of thp 
judges but wb£ worried about the 

Churchill was not speaking about bias 
at all but about the difficulty of 


IIHiliae evnwiiivi vii miv iw«uin»a uiaii 

although the judges’ decisions have ]ed 
in many instances to the trust ration of 
certain major aims of- the scheme”, 
nevertheless “they have merely ap* 

E licd the words of the Statute as they 
ave understood therm” One might be 
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R. F. Elliott 

. R. F. Elliott Is senior lecturer in 
political, economy at the University of 
Aberdeen. 

himself that ' unconscious bias is the 
major issue , as indeed it is, and the lost 
chapter is a very brief discussion of the 
nature of judicial values. However, to 
say that some judicial decisions - 
usually the most important ones - are 
based upon “policy* or the making of 
: value judgements is not necessarily to 
, say anything about bias. No one can 
really think that the eommmon law 
developed as It has without the judged 
on occasion, making value judgements 
and some statutes, in all areas of law, 

. pc^itivety invite the courts to engage In 
this exercise, for example, by deciding 
whether a particular dismissal was fair 
or unfair. Iodcddlng unfair dismissal 
;case5 foe tribunals must choose the. 

; valuo to be. placed upon; respectively, ■ 
tnc employer’s economic interests and 
the employee’s social interests. The 
. process is essentially one of judging 
values. Many different outcomes' are 
possible. But (he author of this book 
. does not tell us itow to distinguish 
biased outcomes from unbiased ones, 
or are- all value judgements biased? 
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forgiven for. thinking tlipi this should 
be the beginning, not. the cnd t of; 
inquiry. Ho* does ft happen that 

judge* wo. understand the words of g .. ' ■ ■ — ' — : — 

statute In sueba way as to frustrate Its Paul Davies .. 

major aims? - •. j - ^ l_ — — : — 
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Beneficial 

extracts 

The Chemistry or Nalural Products 
edited by R. H. Thomson 
Blackie. £46.00 

ISBN04120055I4 

Natural products (or secondary 
metabolites) are those materials iso- 
lated - often in considerable quantities 
-chiefly from plants, from cultures of 
microorganisms, and from insects. 
Primary metabolites are found in all 
living organisms and are essential to 
life. By contrast, secondary metabo- 
lites have restricted distribution: they 
nre confined to a particular genus, 
species or even a particular variety or 
strain; and they seem to be non- 
essential to the life-function of the 
organism that produces them. 

Why secondary metabolites are 
made is very often obscure, although 
there seems to be a general pattern of 
use as a means of communication 
between organisms; and this is illus- 
trated most clearly in the pheromones 
produced by insects, which are used 
tor attraction, attack and other means 
of communication. In plnnts, although 
it seems that natural products are used 
as a means of warding off predators 
and competitors, this is a difficult thing 
to prove one way or the other. In some 
cases, the natural product may be a 
remembrance of a battle won in times 
past. One simple example of a natural 
product used to ward or competitors is 
the quinone, juglone, which restricts 
the growth of plants in the vicinity of 
walnut trees and which is secreted by 
the leaves of the tree in hydroquinone 
form to be washed by rain into tne soil, 
there to be oxidized to the quinone. 

Many natural products from plants 
hRve marked physiological effects in 
.man, something which has, been ex- : 
■' to the , 





presem;atty*;-ine. eatnear nmurprpfo- vj 
du$» Jo. be usd d yreje contained in • 

. $w|cK Bant Extracts-. • torexhmple/; 
quinine froth tbe bark of the cinchona * 
trap is. used as a remedy fat malaria; 
and curare, ! ft plant extract which 
contains . several . toxic compounds 
. (alkaloids) . IS used by South American 
, Indians as an arrow pojson. A qompo- ■ 
. jrenl of curare, tqboaurairine, IS now ; 

1 used, at a muscle relaxant in. surgery. 1 -, 
The use of extracts of the opium poppy ■ 

, lias an ancient end sometimes noun 
• rious history, the poppy is now ciiiti-- . 
vated in .large adantines as a legal . 
sourde of the alkaloids - morphine 1 , 
thebaine and. codeine - that it' pro- 
■. duepst. and as an illegal source of 
heroin (0-acetyl morphine). In addi- 
tion, many of the antibiotics used by 
man in the treatment of disease are 
, obtained directly as natural products 
from microbial cultures -for example, ■ 
the tetracyclines, streptomycin ana the 
penicillins, 

The development of organic chemise 
try Has been .' and continues to be. 

Molecular 
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•V Fluids . 

•••' yoluimiUiifLFqpdan«htBla ^ .■], 

• ; by C> C. Grayadd Ki'E-GubhUls ; 

• 'Clarendon Press: OxfqrdUnivertiiy 
. Press, ‘£60.Q0 r - :■'* 

ISBNQ 198556020- ■ .S 

/ ^Statistical, mechanics provides the link ,: 
. • be tween a system’s npcrpscopicf prqp- '. 
ertiei which may be conveniently char- 
acterized by an in(tr molecular poten-< 
tial, arid the macroscopic properties 
,'v. such as may be measured in a Jfabprn- . 
tory experiment.. Although much of , 
the underlying mathematics wascstab- 
i I ished 50 years ago, the complexity of : 

■ . the problems that may be successfully. 

handled by st atisUcnf mechanics has... 
:! . inercased dram atfcally in rccentyearsi > 
. 1 . . and it Is ho acqidenttnat the . difficulty; 


Electronic 
motions 

Electron Correlation In Molecules 
byS. Wilson 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £40.00 

1SBN 0 198556179 

With the rapid development of compu- 
ter technology since the mid- I9ntls, 
computational theoretical chemistry 
has evolved to the point where molecu- 
lar structure calculations can be used 
with a high degree of confidence to 
complement and, in some cases, to 
anticipate experimental results. For 
example, although information about 
transient molecular species that occur 
in chemical reactions can only be 
Inferred indirectly from experiment, it 
is now possible to perform accurate 
calculations to elucidate the structure 
of those species without recourse to 
exnerime.ntal data. 

The results of such calculations 
often lead, in tum, to new chemical 
concepts which can be applied subse- 
quently in a qualitative fashion to 
rationalize a large quantity of ex- 
perimental data. The major factor that 
controls the accuracy of such calcula- 
tions (and thus one's confidence in the 
results) is the proper treatment of 
electron correlation. This book con- 
tains a discussion of the physical 
origins of electron correlation and the 
mathematical methods currently used 
to incorporate it Into molecular struc- 
ture calculations. 

Molecular structure computations 
involve'the solution of the SchrQdinger 
equation for the motion of the elec- 
trons of the molecule in the field of 
fixed nuclei. Approximations are re- 

Coffin for a mummified cat (about 700 ac), from Evidence 

Embalmed: modern medicine and the mummies of Ancient Egypt edited fmations are usually formulated as 

by Rosalie David and Eddie Tapp (Manchester University Press, models which are calibrated by com- 
£15.00 and £6.50). pension with experiment. The basic 

model used in molecular structure 
computations Is the independent elec- 
issociatcd with nalural products, ing and authoritative surveys, begin- tron model, in which the problem is 

Curiosity about n natural product Is nine with carbohydrates and ending formally decomposed into one-elec- 

iften initiated by some interesting, with porphyrins. The topic of tron problems, and the motion of a 

. .single electron is considered In the 

, 1 field qf the nuclei and the other 

... — .. - as always, the ' electrons (molecular orbital theory In 

tb' do this ■ we . can', now . use a wide division of natural products Into alka- the form of the Hartree-Fock model), 

variety of powerful spectroscopic tech- loids, terpenoids, steroids, and so on. Although this model can represent 

niqqes?>ni6st notably, nuclear magne- and largely defines the chapter subdi- the molecular structure of stable mole- 

tic resonance spectroscopy. The che- visions. . cules at or about equilibrium, it cannot 

micai synthesis of the natural product Some of the chapters do overlap describe the homolytlc bond fission 
confirms the structure assigned to it , from secondary metabolites Into prim- that occure during chemical reactions, 
and should lead tq the dlscovery'and ary metabolites - for example, those (Homolytic fission involves the break- 
developtnept of new organic chcmlc- on nucleic acids and porphyrins. The ing of a covalent bond, so that one free 
aU.iiKndwledge of the structure leads index works Veil and eacn chapter has electron from that bond is left on each 
on IB a curiosity about the way in which a helpful collection of references to the fragment - resulting in two free radlc- 
the natural product is made by the primary literature. The illustrations alsj Large errors can therefore ensue 
organism;. and this can be followed by and production are excellent. when one compares the energies of 

experiments In biosynthesis involving This rich digest of interesting che- two molecular species with different 
the liyfyg organism. ' . ' • mistry makes Informative and enjoy- electronic structures (for example, the 

■ Iq 7 ne . Chemistry of Natural Pro - able reading, the chapter on amino-, reactants and a transition state; or n 
ducfj. R. H. Thoms on and his able ; adds, , peptides and proteins being molecule and its molecular ion). This 
band of collaborators have sought to .particularly good: Though intended deficiency arises because the motions 
survey the chemistry of the Important 1 very much for the spedalist, some of the elections in a molecule Brc not 
and varied Compounds that have been sections might Interest the under- Independent and must be correlated, 
described during the past ten jyeocs. As graduate. Each electron must be allowed to see 

the primary literature on this topic; is — the Instantaneous repulsion of the 

vast, it is no mean feat to have R. B. Herbert otherelectroiw rather man the average 

condensed all this material into 467 . — — ; — - — effect of those repulsions, as In tne 

pages. Aspects of the structure deter- ; R. B. Herbert is senior lecturer in independent, electron mbdel. The 
mination of natural products and their organic chemistry at the University of • numerical magnitude of this effect is 
synthesisis the subject offline in terest- • ‘Leeds- j ^ ; *. • refertfed to as the electron correlation 

most of the probiems associate d wjth, modifications to -macroscopic prop- ters, some, short-range interactions 
atomic liquids have been overcome. . ertlea; for iexamblfc'onA expects higher . have to b6 omitted . .But will the 
The theoretical description of equliib-; muUlpoles, with tnejf- shorter range neglected terms be negligibly small? It 
num properties, especially at liquid 1 Interactions, to have less ' influence, is usually necessary to restrict the 
densities, of molecular fluids .com* The phase behaviour of mixtures of,' . intermolecular potential to internc- 
ppfCd of sma 1 molecules; - which; ; is , rion-polai: fluids, however. Is modified . tlons between pairs of molecules; but 
^ r , ?^ ch u only by .thc preset; of . ^aUhdugh this is perfectly adequate in 

■i de|tpe<_ thq jtcopo orthls bodk. dipolosi whereas qua’djupotar fluids ■ .the dilute gas, correcnons must be 

TuJi, a 8 ? 1 s<5 fJ[ n " Mvitil progresslon r : can.jhave phase diagrams tjiat . are ' applied at other densities. For atomic 
argon^tO rnoleaular fluids^-.qf. different In principle; llie theoretical . fluids, the true [pair potentials are 
which nitrogen is the simplest find "lost 1 ' description, pf molecular, fluids vyould .known experimentally and thecorrec- 

- Studied. HoweVef.' Wherftn^ fnr'flronn ■ nnlHIv » li ' .! — L 1 , ' . i. li. 


-r-r 1 "• r ,:Kna;,nBY«j'.pnasc uiBgranis inai ..are . ;appuea at otner oensmes. ror atomic 

, ul 11 !. a r8 on . ^.rnoleaular lluidV'df.. different in priricIple-Thc theoretical : fluids,, the true! pair potentials are 
.which mtrogenisthe sipipl^t ft pd triost description, pf molecular fluids vyould known experimentally and, the correc- 
fo u r xBpirily become intractable if it were .tlons worK well, but the comparable 
f ^ £ h e ric h U y : necessary to treat these anglc-depen- ; experimental work Is, . lacking . for . 

S ent eJfcc f s hy ^nv^fiondl methods, molecular fluids; and .the use .of the , 
- parameter, for nitrogen' four addiiion-- 1 Fortunately.', bakt .' tienernilnns ■ rir . mirscHrintw m Mipni an nf 
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Curiosity about n natural product Is ning with carbohj 
often initiated by some interesting, with porphyrins, 
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effe^.-Tbe first thing ; that .intist : be ^ '■* ejreejit.ln 
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ing and authoritative surveys, besin- 
ning with carbohydrates and ending 


done is to determine its stricture; and 
tb do this we . can, now. use a wide 
variety of powerful spectroscopic tech- 
niqitesv>m6st notably, nuclear magne- 
tic resonance spectroscopy. The che- 
mical synthesis of the natural product 
confirms the structure assigned to it , 
> and should lead tp the discovery 'and 
' development of new organic chcmlc- ' 
als.;iKnowledge of the structure leads 

■ oritB a curiosity about the way in which 
the natural product is made by the 
organism; and this can be followed by 
experiments In biosynthesis involving 
the Hvirtg Organism. ' 

In The. Chemistry of Natural Pro- 
ducts, R. H. Thomson and his able:; 
band of collaborators have sought to ' 
survey the chemistry of the important 
and varied Compounds that have been 
described during the p&st ten years. As 
the primary literature on this topic is 

■ vast, it is no mean feat to have 
condensed all this material into 467 
pages. Aspects of the structure deter- * 
mination of natural products and their 

- synthesis is the silbject of hine^ interest- •• 


ning with carbohydrates and ending 
with porphyrins. The topic of 
biosynthesis is deliberately eschewed, 
except In poising, ,ltv fact , however, 

; biosynthesis underpin*, as always, the;"' 
division of natural products Into alka- 
loids, terpenoids, steroids, and so on, 
and largely defines the chapter subdi- 
visions. 

Some of the chapters do overlap 
from secondary metabolites Into prim- 
ary metabolites - for example, those 
on nucleic acids and pomhyrins. The 
index works Veil and each chapter has 
a helpful collection of references to the 
primary literature. The illustrations 
and production are excellent. 

This rich digest of interesting che- 
mistry makes Informative and enjoy- 
able reading, the chapter on amino, 
acids,, peptides and proteins being 
particularly good. Though intended 
i very much for the specialist, some 
sections might Interest' the under- 
graduate. 

R. B. Herbert 

R. B. Herbert is senior lecturer in 
m orgqnic chemistry at the University of 
. Leeds. ' i ■ * • 


energy, and electron correlation en» 
gy differences for different moleculjr 
species are often of the same order ol 
magnitude ns the chemical enem 
differences one is attempting to 
pute. 

The past 15 years has seen (he 
development ana exploitation of * 
large number of theoretical modelsfoi 
the treatment of electron correlation in 
molecules. During this period, the 
necessary computer software to cany 
out molcculur structure computations 
(including the effects of electron cor- 
relation) nus nlso become accessible to 
the non-specialist. Further, very soph- 
isticated molecular structure computa- 
tions arc appearing in the chemical 
literature; and the large number of 
possible theoretical models present! 
problems both fur the specialist and 
non-specialist. To give some confi- 
dence limits for a particular romputa- 
tion carried out using one of these 
models requires h knowledge of the 
specialist literature that is difficult to 
obtain. Electron Correlation In Mole- 
cules provides a comprehensive treat- 
ment of most of the methods currently 
available that transcend the indepen- 
dent electron model. 

Dr Wilson’s approach to the elec- 
tron correlation problem, however, is 
quite different from most standard 
treatments. His basic methodology, as 

E resented in the chapter on many- 
ody perturbation theory.and that on 
group-theoretical methods (the sym- 
metric group, and the unitary group) 
provides a framework in which many 
of the models used for the treatment of 
electron correlation can be discussed 
from a unified point of view. Indeed, 
the use of unitary -groups has provided 
insights that have lead to very efilcjent 
computational implementations using 
super-computer technology. Many: 
body methods, on the other hand, is 
well as yielding computational models, 

' provide a framework for the discussion 
of electron correlation, bs the number 
of electrons becomes large. Dr Wil- 
son's introduction to the literature far . 
both these difficult areas will be of 
value to specialists and non-specialists 
alike. 

The book is divided into three pans: 
a review of independent electron mod- 
els and the physical origin of electron 
correlation effects; a mathematical 
statement of the problem via many* . 
body perturbation theory and umtaq ■ 
groups; and a study of the prachMl 
implementation of models for « 
study of electron correlation effectstn 
molecular structure calculations. l« - ^ 
latter section includes treatme nts ot 
the most widely applied method. 
figuration interaction", and of tecnpi* 

ques still being developed j-iuchastbe 
coupled cluster method. Non-speott* . 
ists will find this section 1 particu wV. ■ 
useful as a guide to the wide vBiteiyw- 
. methods now available. 

This book should be of inlereslt 01 W 
■ researchers whose work brings t«J J 
contact with accurate molecular ojWr 
tum mechanical calculations How- 
ever, Dr Wilson lias nssumed<xnii«r 
able background in molecuhf flW 

turn chemistry - Tor example,^ 
would need some training m 
' theory to appreciate the chapter 
‘ group t heoretical aspects. — . 

Michael Robb : — j 

•• Michael Robb Is lecturer In f , 

particularly realistic, C0 ^P^ a ^ 

. tween computer experiment 

: theory tests only the station; .. 

nlcs, as the potenlld is the 
both cases. The final J!5'. 
tion and experiment, tests owy 

- PO ffehiahly • 
statistical meennnical theory . ^ 
with in great detail 1 n . ,U U LSS°matbe- ' 
treatment is necessanly vjry fl{ ^ 
matical; and although ; 

mathematics has been presented Jg- 


of the problems has kept pac$ with the 
numerical power of digital compqtbrs.. 
By 1975 thcor6tical technique? hf«l 
been successfully appliecl to atomlo;’ 
.fluids (argdnis the typical Okamplel at 
gaseous densities anqlt now^eebis that 1 . 


se perm 
to prel 


id statis- 
a; middle 

ir ? v;, ground . js: occupied by computer 
al ..simulations wbith may bere&araed as 
.. 1 ' theoretical studies oi*' as experiments of 
m .. a special kind* Comparison of lapOra- 
!“ , ! '"T-tpiy expefiitients ; with . statistical 
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Techniques In Organic Reaction 
Kinetics 

by Petr Zuman and Ramesh Patel 
Wiley, £57.25 
ISBN 0 471 03556 4 

Pictorial Orbital Theory 
by John Tedder and Anthony 
Nechvatal 

Piunan,£14.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 273 02265 2 and 01 902 3 

Organic chemists spend a good deal of 
their time thinking about the mechan- 
isms of reactions - the intricate details 
of the making and breaking of bonds 
on the route from starting materials to 


moducts. It is no longer sufficient iust 


toknowi/wf a reaction occurs: one also 
seeks to know/iow. An understanding 
of mechanism leads to the perception 
of broad patterns of reactivity, com- 
mon themes underlying the variations 
of many individual reactions. In turn, 
such perception provides a basis for 
prediction - the known shedding light 
00 the unknown. 

for many of us, mechanistic studies 
ire largely an esoteric intellectual 
exercise, rationalizing a newly disco- 
wicd reaction or * developing a 
hypothetical pathway to a novel com- 
poimd. For this, one requires no more 


than a pencil and paper and a know- 
ledge of the rules of the. game. How- 
ever, before we can play the game, 
Moeone has had to establish the rules. 
Tbe task is often formidable. In con- 
atering It, we must face a fundamental 
(fchoiomy that permeates the whole of 
chemistry - namely, that the world we 
think about is not the world we see. We 
abierve the macroscopic world of 
kitttes and gas lines and spec- 
trophotometers, but we imagine rcac- 
jomthat take place in the microscopic 
tttld of electrons and atoms and 
adecules. The two books discussed 
we approach the study of mechan- 
^ from opposite worlds: one is 
firmly in the laboratory, the 
wild, of rigorous quantitative 
■WRireraetit', the other is based in the 
um, constructing images of whirling 
~*ds of electrons. Both have the 
end in view - a deeper under- 
going of how a reaction takes place. 
JUm°st all we know about reaction 
®WBmms comes from the study of 
"won kinetics. At the macroscopic 
we measure the concentrations 

* cwrtqnts oir products or intermedi- 
« Compounds as they change during 

* course of .a reaction. At the 
Jfwopc level, we hypothesize that 

of a reaction between two 
JJWWnds depends on the rdte at 
“tjtbeir molecules collide, and that 
2L 1 KPPOrtional td their concentra- 


EEL 1 i re “i" 8 t ^ 1 “ 8 aspects to 

investigations: the ex- 

y5°crital measurement of concen- 
analysis and. inter- 
re .sults in molecular 
Although it is astonishing that 
•whmdamenial an arpa of chemis- 
^ Can apbear that has 
. wmpetltor8 ; Zuman and -Patel’s 
- synC6t alone In treating both 
organic reaction kinetlca: 
and analysis. Tt Is fortiin- 
WvSK 6 ?!!:’ ^ authors have 

that w both compre- 
conqse, reliable arid read- 


form of extensive S allw*: *’ 

-ing, In addition to/etalleddenw 

ofsome of the more import^ ^ 

‘succinct descriptions of- 

dues such as tensors qnp P . fe. 
SmoSki. the., book .cannot be 

• scribed As easy reading. pro* 

The, authors have newrib^^, 

. vided an ekcelleqt and nla | S of ;’. 

• description of piled td. |he 

Statistical mechanic* L 0 |ccul*r 

; it will .be awaited , with Jnt ^ 

i M. B. Swim is-lccturcr $ 


basic theory of 
S^feisassumed; the'book 
^tsSli !?■ '^/e.to . second-year 
but must be reduired 

factors 
reaction and 
^ needed td 
There i* 

i ^ ra Pe r ature is not 

Wed ®W P9int out that nub- 


ffi^pf out that pub- 


S nf f ‘Jl re 9 u irements. The 
a l f e cha P tcr « devoted to 
methods of measuring concentrations, 
from some of the traditional analytical 
techniques we learned at school to 
methods based on the electrical or 
spectroscopic properties of the react- 
mg compounds. In each case, the 
authors give a brief description of the 
method, explain the circumstances 
under which it would be appropriate to 
use it, and show how the experimental 
observations are related to concentra- 
tion. The last chapter would seem to 
follow naturally on from this one, 
describing the special techniques that 
are needed to follow very fast reac- 
tions, reactions whose rates may, in 
the extreme, be limited only by the 
speed at which molecules can diffuse 
together. 

The analysis chapter (all 200 pages 
of it) begins by showing in detail how 
the intermittent measurements of con- 
centration and time can be converted 
into rate equations that describe the 
rate of change of concentration as a 
continuous process; and we must then 
relate these macroscopic equations to 
the microscopic behaviour of the react- 
ing molecules. Such an analysis can tell 
us, for example, that a molecule of A 
reacts with one of B and that the 

rtf thn* i>»bm .1 l__ 


with a third molecule, C. To obtain a 
still deeper understanding, we must 
modify the reaction in some way and 
discover how the rate is affected. We 
might change a hydrogen atom for one 
of deuterium (heavy hydrogen); if the 
reaction is retarded, it indicates (hat 
the bond to the hydrogen atom is being 
broken during the "rate-limiting step” 
of the reaction. We might attach an 
electron-attracting group to one of the 
reacting molecules; if tne reaction is 
accelerated, it points to a build-up of 
negative charge on that molecule. We 
might change the solvent from water to 
alcohol; the change in rate can be 
interpreted in terms of the electrostatic 
interactions between the reacting 
molecules and those of the solvent. We 
might change the temperature of the 
reaction; a detailed analysis of the 
results can show whether old bonds are 
broken before new ones are made- or 
vice versa. 


Precise 

analysis 

Statistic! for Analytical Chemistry, 
by J. C.MIUerand J. N. MUJer 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

£18.50 and £7.90 

IS BN 0 85312 662 3 and 653 0. 

It is always difficult in a cross-disciplin- 
ary book to achieve a balance between 
two main subject areas. Such books 
Are usually Intended for exponents of 
one of tbe disciplines who Wish to 
make use of the other. The reader In 
1 such cases may not want, a veiy 
rigorous treatment of the second sub- 
ject, nor does he want a trivialized 
account which precludes any sensible 
use of the discipline. The authors of 
this book, written primarily for analy- 
tical chemists, have succeeded admir- 
ably in producing a very readable And 
useful 'introduction to statistical 
methods. This they have achieved with 
a very light touch, avoiding the intro- 
duction of a heavily mathematical 
background, yet still allowing the read- 
' er to see clearly the value of statistical r 
techniques. . . : 

Chapter one introduces the various , 
types of error and distinguishes care" 

- fully between tbe meanings, in this 
context, of. accuracy and precision. 
Here, the authors also emphasize the 
important, but so often neglected, 
point that one should consider the use 
1 of Statistical methods before doing an 
experiment. Chapter two ^deals with 
normal distribution, confidence limits 
: and the propagation of 
' three with significance tests. Chapter 
four, on linear regression analys^, 

• should be compulsory reading for au 

• those who use the now ubiquitous 
■ linear regression routines on calcula- 
tors and computers- The chapter ends 
with a brief discussion of currilfoear 
rearession; this, however: could have 

as the- sign test and various ranking 
tests. TTt^hqrt section, on ■ 


Detailed mechanistic studies have 
been earned out for only a limited 
number of reactions. The insight we 
nave thereby gained has provided the 
rules for the rationalizations and pre- 
dictions to which I have already refer- 
red. For many years, organic cncmi&ts 
have delighted in these pastimes, 
usually relying on a technique known 
as curly arrow chemistry", whereby 
the vanous possible rearrangements of 
oonas are traced by arrows cavorting 
across the page. This qualitative 
approach derives from n mathematical 
theory of molecular structure that 
emphasizes the role of the chemical 
bond. 

An alternative, more widely used, 
theory is based on the concept of 
molecular orbitals -clouds of electrons 
moving around the atomic nuclei of the 
molecule. Sophisticated molecular 
orbital calculations are beginning to 
provide a new way of studying reaction 
mechanisms. Instead of probing the 
energetics of a reaction as it takes place 
m the laboratory, we can construct a 
mathematical model of the process in a 
computer and thence deduce the most 
favourable reaction path. Until recent- 
ly, qualitative versions of this 
approach have been used for only a 
limited number of reaction types, ones 


iui wim.n me tuny arrow symoousm 
was less than satisfactory. 

Tedder and Nechvatal show how 
pictorial representations of molecular 
orbitals can be used in place of curly 
arrows for the whole range of organic 
reactions, often providing deeper in- 
sight into their behaviour. This book 
again requires an Initial grounding in 
chemistry and is aimed at and beyond 
second-year undergraduates. It Is not 
easy to discard the habits of a lifetime, 
and the develooment of the pictorial 


chapter. - 

. Chapter six, rather ambitiously enti- 
tled "Experimental design, optimiza- 
tion and pattern recognition", pro 






The Physical Basis of 
Organic Chemistry 

Howard Masklll 


FORTHCOMING 


dened atTow : pushers will benefit from 
the book: at the very least it will add 
variety to their dooalc pads. 

Richard Jones 

R. A. Y. Jones is dean of the school of 
chemical sciences at the University of 
East Anglia. 


ists more accustomed to the paramet- 
ric regression methods of the previous 


A rlaoroua. but not over-mathematical, account of the physical principles o) 
modem organic chemistry which covers aspects of organic chemical thermo- 
dynamics, and kinetics and mechanism. Many worked examples and end-of-chap- 
ter problems are included, 

0 19 856192 4, approx. £30, 480 pp., Illus., August 1985 
0 19 855199 1. approx. £14.95 (Paperback) 

Chemistry of Atmospheres 

An Introduction to the chemlstiy of the atmospheres of Earth, 
the planets, and their satellites 

Richard P. Wayne 

Topical, wide-ranging, and accessible io non- specialist scientists, this Introductory 
textbook provides a self-contained survey of atmospheric chemistry and a basis 
for further study. 

0 19 855176 2, £30, 376 pp.. Illus., May 1985 
0 19 855175 4, £14.95 (Papertwck) 

An Introduction to Chemisorption 
and Catalysis by Metals 

R. P. H. Gasser 

Alms to present a unified approach to the wide range ol Interactions and events 
which may follow the Impact ol a gas molecule wilh a metal surface, Illustrating 
the dose links between adsorption nnd catalysis. 

0 19 856163 0, £25. 270 pp., Ulus. 

Metabolites and Metabolism 

Edwin H aslam 

Summarizes the present knowledge of secondary metabolism, and looks to the 
. future to examine some Ideas and emerging evidence, particularly In enzymoiogy 
and biological function, which could help to solve remaining questions end 
problems. 

0 19 856377 3, £15. 176 pp.. Illus,. 

Internationa? Sedas ol Monographs on Chemistry 12 

Free Radicals in Biology and 
Medicine 

Barry Harwell and John M. C. Gutterldge 

Aimed at biologists and cKnlclana, this Introductory book gives a full explanation 
of what free radicate are, how they are generated, and how they can react, aqd 
ortUcaly evaluates the role of radical reactions In several biological systems. 

0 19 854137 6. £30, 362 pp., Wus. 


Oxford University Press 


vides an introduction, in some 31 
pages, to a number of powerful techni 
. qiies and directs the reader to sources 
of further Information which would be 
-necessary to make substantial use of 
those techniques. The chapter -ends 
with a section on sampling; however, 
although the authors admit that sam- 
pling is of fundamental Importance to 
the analyst, it is unfortunate that 
readers not willing to struggle through 
this rather more taxing chapter might 
miss any discussion ot the statistical 
implications of this very important 
tome. 

There are two appendices: the first 
usefully summarizing various statistic- 
al tests and the circumstances under 
which they can be used; and the second 
summarizing various statistical tables. 
Each chapter concludes with a set of 
exercises and 0 bibliography. The 
examples are well chosen over a wide 
range of analytical applications; and 
solutions (with helpful discussions) are 
given at tne end of tbe book. 

-The lucid style of- this book would 
make it an excellent student text fpr 
courses in chemistry or related sub- 
jects, either at the undergraduate or 
postgraduate level. In addition, many 
experimentalists, who would not nor- 
mally regard themselves as analytical 
chemists, will find It a useful guide! to 
sta tistical methods. ' - 

MauriceShepherd 

Maurice Shepherd Is lecturer In chemis- 
try at the University of St Andrews, 

R. A Y. Jones has published a set of 
problems-to complement his textbook. 
Physical and Mechanistic QrganicChc- 
mistry (Cambridge University Press, 
second edition, 1984; reviewed on May 
23, 1984). The pamphlet js. availab e 
price £2.00 (plus 30 pence postage. In 
Britain) direct from Dr Jtines, School 
of Chemical Sciences, Univertily pf 

East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, ; 

■ 1 ■ 

Okford University Press has published 
a solutions manual to 'Accompany 
Donald A. McQuanie's Quantum 
1 Chemistry (reviewed on September 2, 
1983) At £11-95. . 
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SYMMETRY AND STRUCTURE 

by 8.F.A. Kattf*. School of Chcmfcaf SchpcBs. UnfVcrsftf of East Anglia r Norwich 

This book {■.designed to provide the student of chemiatiy wlfh an liurMuotlori to group 
theory. The author amph>$uee the' concepts and: applications of group theory rather 
than .tha mathematics, which are treated In BOma depth In the appendices. This 
approach win enable the student to understand and apply group theory earlier than la 
now common. 1 

0471 90601 1 : 344pp May^fi (cloth) £22.00 

0471 90706 7 ■ 344pp May’86 (paper) £8.95 

MBTALLO ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

by A J. ■ Pearson, Depart mam ot Chem/otry, Casa Wettcm Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio . 

Covers tha basic chemistry of organo-lranaFtlon metal complexes and seta this In tha 
context of application of eatsbllahad reactivity patterns to organic synthesis. The latter 
aspect! are illustrated by exartiplei Tor da now> syntheses of natural product molecules 
chosen from the recent literature. Two chapters deal with fundamental reactivity and 
bonding pattarna, whilst the remaining seven chapters give a coverage af 
organomet elite chemistry organised according to ligand type. There la sufficient 
discussion to give an understandBng of and familiarity with baalcchemFcal aspects and 
this allows an appreciation of how to apply the chemistry In synthesis, 

9471 90440 8 ; . ; : 410pp ‘ .April '86 .. fcloihj £38.00 

0471 90448.5.1 .■• . 4l0j>p 'Apr 1 1*86 (paper) £9.95 

STfliu^TUVI B AND SPECTRA OP MOLECULES 

by W.Q. Richards. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. Oxford University end 
P.ft. Beott. Charterhouse, Codelmlng 

Tha aim of. this book la 16 leach students the basics of molecular spectroscopy and to 
demonxtrata how the interpretation of apeolra provides an understanding of molecular 
structure. The 'authors begin with Bn essentially non- motha malice I account of 
moleoular alrudturo and emphasize tha relationship between structure end spectra 
throughout the book. 

22151 JSP* MBy‘88 (cloth) £14.75 

0471 90579 8 . 1B2pp May '80 (paper) £6.96 

Thlr book is complementary to the successful Structure * Spectre of Atoms by the 
same authors. Both ere dastgqad foe students approaching the subject for the first lima. 

CHEMISTRY Experiment andThsory 

by B. Ssgtl , Bernard College 

Thl» comprehensive, general chomlairy text using' a problem-solving approach, 
contains a solid pedagogics eaparoius. with extensive! probrema and oxamp lea which 
support tha textual material. .Oencfiptivo chemistry Is jnteg rated ihroughoui. > 

0471 80514 3 ; • apprtx.-1.06Bpp Way '8 6 (cloth) approx. £37.10 

(Wife avatisWe Rummer :86) 

For junto Mot pfeon ivni* to thy jbiofaft Managto-uispailfon capias atc^riaie tittaa are 
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Polymer Photophy ales and 
Photochemistry: on Introduction 
to the study of photoprocesses 
in macromolecules 
by Janies Guillet 

Cambridge University Prefc, £45.00 
ISBN 0 521 25506 5 

When substances absorb energy in the 
form of heat or electromagnetic mdin- 
ntion. chemical reaction frequently 
takes place. For the farmer agency, the 
situation is non-selective, whereas for 
the latter it is possible to excite specific 

S roups within a molecular structure, 
icreby allowing means for targeting 
those groups and localizing any che- 
mical reaction which follows radiation. 
As the ability for a chemist to choose 
the she of reaction is highly desirable, 
photochemistry has been a major topic 
of study for 0 number of years. Photo- 
physics is a necessary precursor to 
photochemistry, since the Initial in- 
teraction of radiation with an adsorb- 
ing species is a physical process; and in 
many instances the absorbed energy is 
dissipated by physical means before 
chemical reaction con occur. 

Whereas a number of books have 
been written on the photophysics and 
photochemistry of small molecules, 

A matter 
of taste 

Food: the chemistry of 
Its components 
byT.P.Coullate 


Professor Guillet’s text is an introduc- 
tion to the study of photoprocesses in 
macromolecules (or polymers). In 
order not to repeat what has been- 
adequately covered in a number of 
other texts, Professor Guillet has had 
to justify treating macromolecules as. a 
separate topic; nnd he has achieved this 
by logical and lurid argument. 

This theme of the special properties 
of polymers in both the solid and liquid 
state runs through Professor Guilfet’s 
own research work . which he frequent- 
ly dies. His contributions to this area 
of polymer science are internationally 
recognized - in particular, his pro- 
posed antenna effect in which he de- 
velops the concept of using synthetic 
macromolecules incorporating energy- 
collecting groups around reactive cen- 
tres with a view to mimicking aspects 
of plant photosynthesis. I particularly 
like the way in which the author 
outlines in simple terms the basic 
principles of the physical properties of 
polymers as a prelude to a discussion of 
more advanced aspects of their photo- 
behaviour. The differences, photoche- 
mical and photophysicol, between 
macromolecules and their small mole- 
cule analogues are described and dis- 
cussed in terms of concepts developed 
lucidly within the text. 

One of the great advantages of 
carrying out research in polymer scien- 
ce is the case with which it is possible to 
relate basic academic investigations to 
real-life processes. Gull let’s objective 
of mimicking photosynthesis - at least 
in a modest way - is one that a number 


spanning a spectrum of energies, a 
good proportion of which can bring 
about chemical change by less sophisti- 
cated mechanisms than photosynthesis. 

As plastics and paints are mixtures 
of substances the bulk of which are 
polymers, photo-induced deteriora- 
tion provides a good example of the 
manifestation of processes explained 
in this book. In some instances, de- 
composition of plastics is planned, and 
the author gives examples of how basic 
studies have been used to design 
materials with limited life-time in out- 
door use. Indeed, in recent times, the 
increasing use of plastics in the space- 
shuttle programme has demonstrated 


cations for the subject-matter of this 
book: photo-copying, photo-litho- 
graphy, the production of pnoto-resists 
for the microelectronics industry, and 
the fabrication of solar cells. Sunlight 
in fact is electromagnetic radiation 
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the contents of this short paperback 
will' come as. a surprise: clearly, like 
. other sciences, food chemistry 1 has 
• moved pn a pace during the past - 
. decade or to, Wjrittett .by a . senior - 
lectqrer ln the department of applied , 
biology and forensic science at the 
- ’ Polytechnic of the South Bank, the* 
book provides a detailed account of. 

, \ , the chemistry of the principal ’ sub- 
. stances Of which food Is composed. 

Individual chapters cdVer, the de- 
railed chemistry of the m&ifl compo - 1 
neats of food - carbohydrates, lipids 
and proteins - and of the minor 
components present: colours, flavours, 
vitamins ana preservatives. The chem- 
ical structures of the components are 
related to their contribution to the 
properties'ab^.behaviourbf foodstuffs 
before and at the vdrjous stages of 
processlng.and storage. Intended for 


lecturers and teachers preparing food 
chemistry courses ana for students 
embarking on degree and diploma 
courses in food science and related 
'subjects, I would also recommend the 
book to fellow chemists as a means of 
updating their perspective on the cur- 
rent standing of food chemistry. 

The main strength of the book is that 
U presents a concise but relatively 
detailed, account of food chemistry. 
Indeed.' ?* the -subject In Tt$ modern 
‘ form . relies heavily o nr the application 
1 of- advance d topic* In chcmfeiy arid 

- other sciences,, readers with only a 
rudlmentary knowledge df modem 
advanced chemistry will no doubt 
encounter novel concepts in the text. 

- In recent decades, there has been a. 
tendency in school chemistry teaching 
; .to move rapidly to “real everyday* 

- applications of chemistry before pupils 
, have been introduced to the basic 

chemistry necessary to appreciate 
these topics. However, a bettor ba- 
lance in sustaining Che interests of the 
' students of various; abilities by intro- 
ducing topics and projects of everyday 
importance while moving ahead with 
the baric theory may now have been 
attained. Sixth-form teachers (arid 
their students) will therefore find a 
considerable amount of material here 
to illustrate the relevance of modern 
chemistry to one important area of 


the chapter briefly analysing the 
effects of gamma- and x-rays on po- 
lymers ana relating this to how ultra- 
violet radiation operates, will be parti- 
cularly useful. 

As this book casts new light on many 
aspects of the field, even for experi- 
enced researchers, it must be compul- 
sory reading. And although few uni- 
versities or colleges specifically teach 
the photochemistry and photophysics 
of polymers, if that situation should 
change, then Professor Guillet has 
provided t he basic text. 

J, R. MacCallum 

J. R. MacCallum is reader in chemistry 
at the University of St Andrews. 

The Royal Society of Chemistry has 
published the 1984 edition of their 
Index of Chemistry Films: a list of 
films, videotapes , slides, strips, loops, 
soundtapes, and overhead projector 
transparencies about chemistry and 
related topics. Compiled by J. S. 
Clarke, the index costs £19.00. 


book is in the many examples given 
where a chemical explanation is now 
available to account for common, and 
some not so common, observations 
made during food processing and stor- 
age. The subject is presented on a firm 
chemical basis and the use of modern - 
techniques is clearly illustrated. 

The lntroducdon of the information 
■on food chemistry into the accounts of 
thovarknfa food ^constituents. Whose' 
structures, will' be familiar -to the gen-, 
eral chemist, is: fascinating . Particu- 
• lariy good are the descriptions of the 
chemistry of sugars and lipids: indeed, 
the basic chemistry in the book is uni- 
formly excellent. Explanations are 
given for many intriguing facts such a? 
f why some ethnic groups have difficulty 
, digesting milk, why beans cause flatu- 
lence, why glucose (out of all the 
sugars) has an almost universal role in 
living systems, why apples turn brown 
on belpg cut. and why bran as dietary 
fibre is possibly not wholly beneficial. 
Sweetness, the intricacies of working 


with chocolate, the production or 
artificial cherries and pieces of apple, 
polyunsaturates, the ; baking process, 


and the structure of meat are ; among 
many other topics discussed. ■ 


science has achieved, the delight of this 
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This Illustration of the first ice-calorimeter comes from a Dover 
facsimile edition of Antolne-Laurent Lavoisier’s Elements of Chemis- 
try (Edinburgh, 1790). Douglas McKie provides an introduction; and 
the book Is published by Constable at £11.95. 


A. G. Fogg 

A. G. Fogg is reader in analytical 
chemistry at Loughborough Univen 
slty of technology,. . 


Complex 

solids 


Solid-State Chemistry 
and its Applications 
by Anthony {(.West 
/WUey, £37.00 ■ . . 

1SBN0471 903779 

Solid-state chemistry is an important 
branch of the physical sciences that is 
rapidly acquiring a clear identity. The 
subject is a fusion of solid-state phy- 
sics, materials science, crystallography 
and mineralogy, but In recent years ft 
has become increasingly concerned 
with the synthesis, characterization 
and modification of complex solids. A 
notable feature of the field is its 
diversity: topical themes at present are 
zeolite chemistry, ionically conducting 
solids, and electrically conducting po- 
lymers; and there has long been an 
interest in disordered' and non- 
stoichiometric solids. In addition, 
solid-state chemists have been particu- 
larly enterprising in exploiting modem 
physical techniques - high resolution 
electron microscopy, synchrotron 
radiation techniques, neutron scatter- 
ing and computer modelling all being 
used routinely by; the community. 
; Moreover, the subject has a large 
number of applications in, for exam- 


ple, catalysis, in energy research, hi 
fine ceramics, and in corrosion studies. 

With the emergence of the subject a . 
a well-defined discipline, there is a 
clear need for a general text written at 
the advanced undergraduate and post* 
graduate levels. Writing such a book, 
however, represents a considerable 

. 11 ' _ korlromillVl 


phy must be covered; cowb 
mineralogy need to be Introduced; and 
the book must review the range ot 
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Chemkai Bonding and 
^e^rosedfsy In Mineral 

by pj BERRY and DJVAUdHAN . , • ■}. 

.mb tatt prcMdes an ujtfitHiate Introduction to ■ . 

sped^^ . : 

chaptefs,e^ywlt^lwaheXMrtlnttw&, : • 
ccwaiarttutnmechanKal models In .v 
m|ne«]pgy; X-ray spectroscopy, electiohk: - -v .- 

■, apsprptJpn speefiosoppy, luminescence studies; :- 
r *' !4 0 ^ wrs P e< i l, ? sa> W. ESRand NMR; studies - 

• j.; • v ( - - ; . ' ; .. v - ■" ■ : ? 
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: .1lN^fett^L ane, London Efi4P4^. ; r ■ 
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West has proauceo a y/im-wvwr' } 
readable book which will serve the 
subject for several years. • . 

Most of the material In the firsthjjj. 
on synthetic methods, b ^ c 
lography, structure deteT^0oo«« 
crystal chemistry, is available inolhj 

texts. But by collecting th^sewrji 

topics together, Dr West PJj • 
formed a useful service. In 
however, there are some . . 
quacics. For oxample, 1 . tbc . D r ° l ch . 
neutron scattering ^d-ststf 
mlstry is not given sufficient prcoUKD; 

,ca -a point which bespedaUy «^" 

able in view of the rerent av^^y «. 

the Rutherford-Anpleton iJJJJ, 

ics of the sppllawn n ® utr JJ lit 4 4lB M 
(SNS) which offers to »bd^ 
chemists the prospect °£ caI I?2 n 5jHil- 
novel and exatiag 

lariy, the extensive use by 
chemists of 8ynchrottoi\ ; 

sources (avoilaole at flic Dar«^. ; 

Laboratory) Is not emphasbed, '^ 

solid-state chemlstnr. • fl . 

The second half S f -S5Si.| 

field are unfortunately igno * 

; 

, lariy good, bnpoftan 1 1 topics ^ ^ the - 
ted; and dwpit^e d 
preface, it fa Xcussioo oj , ; « 

Sic exclusion of . ®^^Ss?or « ;V 
surface chemistry che: . • ; 

■ the highly topical '“*■ °f2k“of 1 Wy 
mfatn^.' Although ip •'• 

nature it fa obyfousW necg^ ^ .; . 

>elMUve,; it fa been y 

the bent selection o # n “J sft i C| . 
presented., It sboufo be, g s ((J ' 
however, to P ro ^., S fi ®l core leri : ; 
this otherwise very , ^^d iite f aw rt ' ;' 

from the;mO^ sprelaltred 

. Richard Catlow 
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Molecular 

quakes 

Molecular Quantum Electrodynamics: 

m Introduction to 
redlitloa-molKule Interactions 
bjD.F. Craig and 

T.Thimnamachandran 

Academic Press, £38.50 
ISBN 0121950808 

Quantum chemistry has three princip- 
al branches. One, which recetves the. 
largest amount of effort and consumes 
huge amounts of computer time, is the 
computation of molecular electronic 
structure. Here, the aim is to predict 
the shape and energy levels of a 
molecule from little more than a list of 
the atoms present. A second branch. 


one of increasing Importance and one 
that is accumulating an impressive . 
record of success, fa the theory of the 


tuchanisms of the most intimate 
gages of a chemical reaction, when 
Homs are being torn from former 

C rs and are beginning to form 
with new ones. The third branch 
hike discussion of the ways in which 
Mkcnles interact with tne electro- 

K 'c field. In a sense, this branch 
th the explanation of the ways 
ti which molecules communicate with 
ikir surroundings. This third branch 
d quantum chemistry is the subject of 
tb graduate level text. 

Molecules are assemblies of charged 
prides, their electrons and the nuclei 

Electronic 

motions 

Wrcular Potential Energy Functions 
W*N. Murrell, S. Carter, 

1C. Fsnuitoa, p, Huxley 
■M.J.C. Varandas ' 

5?j£l9.95 

yt)47l 9Q5402 

Aktnpts to wive Erwin Schrftdlnger's 
for molecules were begun 
yj “Ortly after the Invention of 
mechanics. Central to those 
was an idea first clearly 
JJ^Bted by Max Born and Robert 
ytohehner, who advanced argu- 
that made it seem possible that 
*® 0n 1 jc motions could often be 
2?*faMy well separated from the 
of the nuclei. At an informal 
2^' " «n be said that these argu- 
depend on the enormous ratio 
j® 181 of a nucleus to the mass of 
The nuclei can therefore 
be considered as moving very 
Compared with the electrons 

^ArelS. a P Pr0riraately ' b ° 

rJjc.way^ to obtain solutions of 
*«oqmger s equation for molecules 


of the atorasTresen^lI^IucleUre 
heavy and relatively immobile, and for 

™?^- pUrpo8es be regarded as 
provjdmg a stationary platform for the 
motion of the electrons. The nuclei can 
f ° rc be W ignored, except 
for their cancellation of the electron's 
negative charges when viewed from a 
sufficient distance, and attention can 
cenfre on the motion of the electrons. 
.Tne electrons are negatively 
charged and, in a certain sense, 
mobile. When they move, they shake 
the surrounding electromagnetic field 
into oscillation, and a photon brings to 
observer the message that de- 
scribes the motion. Similarly, we can 
transmit a photon into a molecule, and 
cause the electrons to move. In these 
examples, the communication be- 
tween the molecule and the observer 
gives rise to one of the many varieties 
of spectroscopy, in which a photon is 
generated or absorbed. In other cases, 
the incident photon might simply 
bounce off the molecule, but in its 
collision collect information and bring 
it to the observer. Sometimes the 
information is quite subtle, such as 
when the plane of polarization of the 
photon is changed by the impact; 
and the observation of that change - 
called “optical activity” - reveals de- 
tails of the molecule's symmetry, In yet 
other cases, no external generator or 
absorber of photons is involved, but 
the electrons in another molecule 
nearby shake and shrug off a photon, 
which fa captured by another molecule 
with anotner molecule-quake. This 
interaction draws the molecules 
together and an observer reports the 
existence of an intejnnoiecular force: 
such forces carried by photons are 
responsible for the cohesion of much 
of the matter that surrounds us. 

AU these processes, the spectrosco- 
pic, the scattering, and the inter- 
molecular forces, together with subtle 
variations of the theme, can be treated 
using the techniques invented by 
physicists to deal with the interactions 


fa then to consider the nuclei as 


forming a definite geometrical figure 
and to solve the electronic bart of the 
problem: in the classical electrostatic 
field provided by the nuclei. This 
process yields an electronic energy 
appropriate to the chosen geometry, if 
the classical nuclear repulsion energy 


the classical nuclear repulsion energy 
fa added to the electronic energy, then 
a value of the potential energy function 


a value of the potential energy function 
is obtained at the chosen geometry. By 
considering all possible nuclear 
geometries, the complete potential 
energy function cart , be constructed. 

The idea of electron-nucleus separa- 
tion and tho consequent Idea of a 
potential energy function has proved 
an extremely fruitful one, not only in 
understanding the structure and speo 
tra of individual molecules but also in 
understanding Intermolecular forces 
and even chemical reactions. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if one does not 
believe In the potential energy func- 
tion, then it is impossible to under- 
stand modem chemistry. 

It fa the custom simply to assume 
that there fa a potential energy func- 
tion which is appropriate to the inter- 
pretation of a particular set of ex-, 
perimcntal observations (for example, 
a molecular spectrum) and to try to 
understand and relate the observations 
one to another in terms of the pre- 
sumed properties of that assumed 
function, ideally, one would like to 


f^olution in Science . . 

LBEHNARD COHEN ‘ 

many authors have taken up the subject of 
'especially .with respect to the Scientific . 

to date no one has seriously studied the suq/eef 
alS . h°ns per se. Spanning five centuries and virtually 
Urv 7; BCIe utific endeavour, Revolution in Science ^seeka to 
Syw.hothihg less than the nature of all sdentific 
■^Uona.the stages by which they occur, their time 

catena for determining whether or not there 


^yefotion and the creative factors in producing 
(fi^Whcmary niew idea. The book traces the nuances that 
both scientific revolution and human 


g^*Pwona of them, weaving threads of detail from • • • 

■ ^S^^thematics; behaviourism, Freud, atomic physics 
SSJfeplate tectonics and molecular, biology into the 
of intellectual history. . ■ . (i , , . . w 


wpne of the most impressive surveys of the 
WtoOncfe ever undertaken. 
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of elementary particles. However, 
there is a great simplification: (he 
electrons in most molecules are mov- 
ing slowly enough for relativistic 
etiects to be unimportant, and so the 
eouations can be expressed using non- 
reianvistic quantum mechanics. The 
general structure of the equations 
remains the same, and diagrammatic 
techniques can be used to systematize 
tne book-keeping (and to make the 
processes more physically tangible); 
but complicating questions of covar- 
iance can be ignored, The great 
strength of the diagrammatic method 
of this emasculated quantum elec- 
trodynamics (QED) Is the ease with 
which it can be extended to deal with 
the new phenomena that are becoming 
available to chemists - such as lasers 
which provide electric fields that tm- 

E ose more stress on molecules and 
ence Teveal more of their constitu- 
tion. Above all, QED makes the 
description of electromagnetic phe- 
nomena systematic and logical, and 
provides a framework for obtaining 
insight into the processes involved. 

Craig and Thirunamachandran's 
book explains the calculational (as 
distinct from computational) techni- 
ques with the greatest clarity. It is a 
highly technical text, yet begins at 
basic quantum mechanics and de- 
velops all that is necessary of QED to 
enable a theoretical chemist to embark 
on calculations. The authors drive a 
straight path through the marsh of 
complication that could have swal- 
lowed them, yet does not. Any dedi- 
cated reader will appreciate the work- 
man-like tone of this detailed lext. 
Altogether, it is excellent and has been 
produced to a very high standard. 


P. W. Atkins 

P. W. Atkins is university lecturer In 
physical chemistry and a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


know the complete potential energy 
function for a system of atoms, so os to 
be able to relate all the appropriate 
observations one to anorher; the con- 
struction of such a function, however, 
is a very difficult matter. Actually, to 
calculate it from first principles is both 
time-consuming and expensive, even 
in the simple cases In which it can be 
done with reasonable accuracy. To 
. determine If from a subset of the 
experimental observations fa equally 
difficult, because experiment general- 
ly provides only local (and often 
ambiguous) knowledge of the function 
which 1 it fa hard to clarify and extend. 

The art of guessing suitable poten- 
tial energy functions has gradually 
become an important movement in 
molecular physics, and this book may 
be regarded as the manlfesto-cum- 
instniction manual of one schbol of 
practice in that art. Indeed, the au- 
thors tell us, In effect, how they (hink 
that we ought to paint their kind of 

E ictures. They explain in some detail 
ow they produced their own success- 
ful academy pieces and share with us 
some Insights into the snags that (hey 
encountered in painting them. They 
end Jhe book with a cartoon of a 
religious cast appealing for simplicity’ 
andan epilogue expressing both anxie- 
ty about the very possibility of painting 
such pictures for systems with more 
than four atoms and the pious hope 
that salvation may lie in computer 
databases. . 

The guide would have been more 
valuable If the authors had extended 
mote widely the Pre-Raphaelite atten- 
tion to detail that they show in some 
parts of the book. On page four, for 
example, we are told that the Morse 
potential does not have the correct 
.assymptotlo behaviour, but on page 
five, (and: thereafter) that it decs. 
Other examples of this sort of infelfa* 
Uy,- however, merely mar the .book, 
they do not flaw It fatally. If you want 
to-be the authors’ kind of artist, this 
book is as good an account of how to 
do il as fa generally available. 

Brian Sutcliffe 

Brian Sutcliffe is reader in chemistry at 
the University of York. 

Chapman 'and Hall haye published 
three' additions, lo (heir Chemistry 
Sourcebooks series: Orsanometallic 

CompoundsofNIckeliPalladim, Pla- 
tinum, Copper, SilyermdGold, edited 
by R. J. Cross and D. M. P. Mingos, at 
£22:50; Organometalllc Compounds of 
Rutheniutri and OsmiumMltei by G. 
R. Knox, at £22.50; and Organometal- 
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INTERMOLECULAR AND SURFACE FORCES 

With applications to colloidal and biological systems 

J.N. laradachviil 

1985, 286pp. $6S.00/£59.50(UKonly), ISBN: 0. 12.375 180.2 
This book provides a comprehensive and unified introduction to Intermolecular and 
surface forces. Only a basic knowledge of the “molecular sciences” Is presumed. 
Mathematical and theoretical developments, in particular, have been kept at a simple 
level throughout. The book Is Intended for final-year undergraduate students, graduate 
students, and non-specialist research workers. 

FLUIDIZATION Second Edition 

Edited byJ. F. Davidson, R. CUR, D. Harrison 

1985, 701 pp, $96507 £75.00 (UK only) ISBN: 0.1 2.205552. 7 

This book gives an up-to-date account ofthesdenceof fluidization, indudlnglhe related 


NEW SERIES BEST SYNTHETIC METHODS 
PALLADIUM REAGENTS IN ORGANIC SYNTHESES 

R.F.Heck 

1985, 4S2pp, $99.00/£85.00(UKonM, ISBN: 0.12.336140.0 
This volume is designed for the practical organic ch emlst and gives up-to-date 
descriptions of methods, experimental procedures and tables of e xample s of a wide 


variety of 
recovery, 
reactions, 


fat hydrogen transfer. 

Catalytic hydrogenation Is not covered and Is the subject of a separate volume In this 
series. 

METHODS FOR THE OXIDATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS: ALKANES, ALKENES, ALKYNES AND 
ARENES 

A.H. Haines 

1985, approx 283pp., In preparation, ISBN: 0.12.315501.0 
CHEMISTRY TEXT BOOKS 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLYMER SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 

An Introductory Text for Engineers and Chemists 
A. Rudln 

1982. 485pp., $31.50/ £26.50 (UK only} ISBN: 0.12.601680. 1 

A solutions manual for THE ELEMENTS OFPOLYMER SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING Is available. 

A Volume In the MOLECULAR BIOLOGY Series . . . 

ENZYME CATALYSES ANDREQULATiON 

G. G. Hammes 

1982. 263pp. $34.50/ £29.00 (UKonty) ISBN: 0. 12.321960.4 {Cloth} 

1982, 263pp. £14.95 / £12.50 (UK only) ISBN: 0. 12.321962.0 (Paper) 


and reduction 


1982, 263pp. £14.95 / £12.50 (UKonly) ISBN: 0 12.321962.0 (Paper) 

To obtain an Inspection copy of a textbook, address your request lor the attention of the 
Sales Department and give the title and estimated enrollment of your course. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Essentials of Blo-Organlc Chemistry 

.R W HANSON 

This text covers the organic chemistry essential for those whose main interest is in 
the structure and function of biologically active molecules. 

ISBN 07131 3800 X paper.; 218pagea £e.9Brtet . 

Modem Batteries 

An Introduction to Bectroahendinl Power Sources .’ - 

COHN A VINCENT WITH B SCROSATj, M LAZZAR1 AND F BONINO 
A dear and well-flluatrated account of how batteries work, which covers all the 
major developments likely to be commercially useftil now and in the near Artuie. 
ISBN 0713 13488 O paper 372 pages £14.0On6t 

Aromatic Dlaso Compounds 

Third Edition . . - 

K H SAUNDERS AND R U M ALLEN . . 

■ An up-io-date picture of the current state of knowledge of the chemistry of diazo 
i compounds. 

ISBN 07131 349? 3 boards 028 pages approx £80.00 qet approx Due Juno 191^3.. 

ltio tlrUqturo of Matter 

Rrbrn the blue sky to liquid crystals 
ANDRE GUJNU3R Translated by W ] Duffln 

An authoritative, non- mathematical and extremely well illustrated introduction to 
the structure of the whole range of materials found in the universe, from perfect 
gases to polymers. • . ( ‘ 

ISBN 07131 3480 B paper , 340 pages f$.9S net 

Air Pollution 

W STRAUSS AND S J MA1NWAR1NG • • ' . . : ' 

A straightforward, readable text covering the nature, sources and effects of air 
pollution and the methods used lo measure arid control pollutants 
ISBN 0,7131 34933 paper )60 pages £6.88 net , . 

The Solerrtiflo Principal of Crop Proteotion 

‘■'Sswrth Edftfoti • •• • ••• > . 

‘ HUBERT MARTIN AND DAVID WOODOQC1C. ■ 

A bro^l but detailed survey of the scientific principles underlying modem .• 
methods trfcgnlrol of crop peels. • 

ISBN Q 7131 3467 4 boards 460 pages illustrated with chemical formulae £37.60 not 
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Events 


The first European Personal 
Robot Congress Is being held 
at the West Centre Hotel, 
London, from July 2 to 4. 
Inquiries to Miss Louise Mar- 
rlott, Oyez Scientific and 
Technical Services, Bath 
House, 5fi Holborn Viaduct, 
London EC1A 2EX, telephone 
01-236 4080. 



Professor D. J. Woollons, pro- 
fessor of engineering science at 
the University of Exeter, will 
deliver his Inaugural lecture on 
Information engineering on 
May 16. The lecture will be 
held In the Moot room of the 
Amory Building at 5.15pm. 

The London History Work- 
shop seminar for May will be 
held on Monday 13 at 7.30pm 
in the White Swan, 14 New 
Row, WC2. The speaker will 
be Olwen Huflon on “Prostitu- 
tion and the gender debate In 
Europe, 1500 to 1800". 



a*# 


Mr Roy Haftcrsloy, deputy 
leader of (he Labour Party, 
will give this year's Andrew 
Williamson memorial trust 
lecture on Friday May 17 at 
7.30pm .in the Logie Lecture 
Theatre, Stirling University, 
on '.The Attlee government 40 
years on”. 

Publications 

The University of London Iniritutc of 
United States Studies has published a 
booklet detailing undergraduate and 
master's courses in American Studies In 
British Universities; Areas in Teachita 
and Research. Hie booklet is available 
Irani the administrative officer, VUSS. 

31 Tavistock Square. London WCiH 
9EZ. price £2.50 post Tree, 

The Open College Federation or the 
Northwest, based on the University of 
Lancaster and Lancashire Polytechnic, 
two years ago produced a guide to 
access courses provided as alternatives 
to A levels for adults* Such was the* 
success of th$ booklet thtYfcn updated’ 
version haa hut been published,. edited. 
by.Susab Local nod Peter Ward Und 

iWKrSi 

upcHtcc.-pnsE . .. i • , ■ 

Lecture feedback, exams, the lectur- 
er's lot. assessment and aptitude: these 
and other subjects are discussed in the 
latest issue - volume 10. number I - of 
ArJewJMfUf and Evaluation In Higher 
Edutparlo/t, published, and .available 
from the University OI Rath school of 
education. Subscriptions cost .£12 
direct from the university. Aha avail- 
able on microfiche. • . 



Coping with keyboards: computer experts from the 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy played host to more than 100 members of the 
Townswomen's Guild to help explain some of the mysteries 
of the microcomputer world. 


Chairs 

Mr Adrian Tregcnhcn Thomas has 
been appointed to the Hamilton Harly 
chair or music at Queen's University, 
Belfast. Dr John Dodge has been 
appointed to the Nufficlochair of child 
health. 


Dr John P. Dickinson has been 
appointed to the chair of accountancy 
at the University of Glasgow. He fs 
currently head of the department of 
accountancy and business law at the 
University of Stirling. 


The University of Exeter has 
announced the appointment of Dr 
Philip Hall to the chair of applied 
mathematics: Dr Hall is currently read- 
er in applied mathematics at Imperial 
College, London. Dr M. J. Swanton, 
reader in English medieval studies, has 
been appointed to a personal chair. 


Dr David Polliser has been appointed 
to the G. F. Grant chair of history at 
the University of Hull. Dr Palliser, an 
expert in laic medieval and early 
modem England, moves to Hull from 
the University of Birmingham, where 
heas has taught since 1974, gaining a 
readership last year. 


The University of Kent has announced 
twoprofessoriaJ appointments. Profes- 
sor Bernard Jackson, currently profes- 
sor of law and head of the department 
of law at Liverpool Polytechnic, has 
been appointed to a chair in law. 
Professor Howell Tong, founding chair 
professor of statistics in the Cnlncse 
University of Hong Kong, comes to the 
chair of statistics in Kent's school of 
mathematical studies. 


Appointments. 


Gkorgii. Pratt, head of hiiuslc at Keeie 
JU nive rally, has been appointed heed of 
nnltfc at Hpddersfiejd Polytechnic. Mr 
Prall'is currently Involved In producing 
Berenice, the only Handel opera never 
to have been revived. 


Dr I. G. Palel, tlie hew director of the 
London School of ' Economics, has 
been elected as one of 10 members of 
. the son itelo sit on the university court. 
He replaces Lord Cameron, who died 
earlier, this year. . . - , . 


Pnm CzcrnlcwsliB, an Open University 
. lecturer, U to be director of lbs School 
' " Curriculum Development .. Commit- 
' tee>„ national writing project; .which 
will begin work in September to de- 
velop and extend' the competence of 
children and young adults (o write for a 
variety of audiences. 

Humberaltle College of Higher Educa- 
tion has announced three senior 


raiytcc 

assistant director; Mr James Evans; 
senior lecturer la engineering at Paisley 
College of Technology, becomes head 
o( the school.of engineering; Ms Sally 


Chad, research officer at North East 
Wales Institute of Higher Education, is 
the new ecadomla secretary. ' 

BELFAST, QUEEN’S 
Lectureships) Richard Harrison (busi- 
ness studies); William Nelli (town and 
country planning); Dr Alan Weir (phi- 
losophy). 


CITY 

Lectureships: Mr W. Duun (electrical 
engineering and applied physics); Mr J. 
H. Knser (continuing education); Mr 
P. Mcllor (centra Tor software re- 
liability). 


Grants 


MANCHESTER 

Dr P. J. L. Holt, 07.222 from Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Council (research 
support); Professor M. I. V. Jayson, 
£2B,018 from Ciba-Geigy pic (fibrin 
and inflammation); Mr Alan 
Warhurst, £75,000 from Greater Mnn- 
chcslcr Council (refurbishment in 
mammal gallery and aquarium of 
museum); Mrs M. Ann Faulkner, 
£212,086 from Health Education 
Council (communication in nurse 
education); Mr Thomas Christie. 
£29,729 from Health Education Coun- 
cil (smokng); Professor J. C. Brockle- 
hurst, £50,400 from King Edward's 
Hospital Fund fur London (inconti- 
nence): Dr G. 1’. Maguire, £165.350 
from Leukaemiu Rescorch Fund 
(psycho-social morbidity In patients 
with Hodgkin's disease and with non- 
Hodgkin's lymphoma); Professor L. 
A. Turnberg, £63,612 from MRC 
(mechanisms of bicarbonate secretion 
in gastroduodenal epithelial; Professor 
Ian I sherwood, £56,341 tram MRC 
(clinical and scientific evaluation of 
nuclear resonance); Dr P. J. L. Holt. 
£32,263 from North Western Regional 
Health Authority (collagen antibodies 
in systemic lupus erythematosus and 
juvenile arthritis); Professor F. G. 
Smith, £656,000 from SERC (Improve- 
ment and extension of Merlin and 
linkage with EVN); Professor W. R. 
Phillips, £141 .498 from SERC (nuclear 
structure physics); Dr C. J. Hardy, Dr 
P. L. Jones ana Dr R. S. Quaytc, 
£82,976 from SERC (direct write elec- 
tron beam lithography); Dr R. J. 
Hubbold and Mr W. T. Hewitt, 
£75,114 from SERC (autoionizing 


training support systems 
jeet); Dr C. Morgan, 

Gwent Local Education 
(local, evaluation oH-ctaffS 
Vocational Education IoitluhS.fi 
W. M. Mayon-Whlte, {iju'j* 
Leicester Polytechnic video fib? 
g"* des '8n for DuwcBj; dI? 
Morgan. £8,000 from 
Local Education AutbofaflSr 
luation of Techntal Bad yooSm 
E ducation Initiative); Dr in. 
BFr 154.500 from Nsfc titfntJS 
with University of L^oncbcaS 

wiesttdS 

DJR.C.L 

— - - — v-1 Nuoftw 

zoic Atlantic margin hull dmfo' 
nieni, western and northern lbaX 
Dr D. I. Crecralt, £4jOOO frooRofi 
Roy« Ltd (research projMjiPrjfa 
sor G. C. Brown, £6,000 pa for fa 
years (assistance and advice ram* 

rrHrasise 

(Tropical Marine Envfa 
ramme). 


Enviranmew Piq. 


stales using a photoclectron spectro- 
meter with a mult idc lector); Dr John 
Meaburn, £32,150 from SERC (violent 


YORK 

Dr A. H. Filter, £4.745 from Bm* 
Ecological Society (software pniut 
Dr M. G. Rumsby and Dr Ju. 
Suckling, £3,233 from MulripleSckf- 
osis Society (action of drilled rimt 
on central nerve tissue andoihdud 
astrocytes). oUgodendnxyta.mMi 
and myelin); DrC. N. Martin a*) DR 
C. Oarncr, £106,623 from HtiHiM 
Safety Executive (exposure to wt» 
polycyclic hydrocarbons via DMA fi 
sions); Professor 'R. E. Hester b! 
Professor D. Phillips, £24.720 fm 


interstellar medium); Dr Colin Price, 
£25,000 from SERC (solution prop- 
erties of block copolymers In organic 


liquids). 


OPEN 

Professor J. Monk, £48,198 from De- 
partment of Trade and Industry (mic- 
roprocessor develoment laboratory); 
Professor B.C, Goodwin and Dr 1. 


SERC (time-resolved 
copy of excited electronic stiles): D> 
C. W. Wharton of Blrrnlnihin U» 
versfty and Professor R. E. Hester 
(enzyme mechaniims and utin-vMd 
resonance and surface enhanced li- 
man spectroscopy); Dr G. G. Dodnt, 
£2,000 from KsbJviuiun (hnu 
owth hormone); Probsor I. C. 
. /and, £30,000 from Rutherford 
pic ion Laboratory (nuinienuwe n 
enhancement of Uau MlnerUoiHi- 
ware); Dr P. Biller, £1.500 fronff* 
son Foundation (medieval dam 
raphic thought); Dr C. J. S. Club 
£24,250 from SERC (gravtl|de*i 
radiation from sli 


tapes for secondary teachers of 
mat hematics); Dr J. P. R. Bolton, 
£23,790 from (video disc for “Physics of 
Matter" course); Dr S. Cousins, £7,200 
from Game Conservancy (ecosystem 
modelling); Dr R. M. Morris, £5,060 
from Agricultural Training Board 
(study on open learning for Consulta- 
tive Group tor Education); Dr R. C. L. 
Wilson, £10,000 from Bow Valley 
Petroleum Ltd (pre-rift carbonate 
sequences in Lusitnnian basin); Profes- 
sor Q. Penrose, £7,000 from Barrow 
and Geraldine S, Cadbury Trust (con- 
flict and security In the nuclear 'age); 
School or Education, £8,000 from 
DepHrimcnt of Trade and Industry 
(study pack "Primaty Science: Why 
and How"); Dr K. W. Harry, £2,663 
from European Centro for the De- 
velopment of Vocational Training 


bliograhy of current European liter- 
ature relating (o distance learning); Dr 
P. I. Zorkoczy, £9,600 from European 
Economic Community (teacher and 




HI, 


bodies); Dr C. J.-S. Oarke.lMOlM 
Nuffield Foundation (awak ® 
sarsh(p); Professor f. Vatib. 
£12,800 from Mental HctWi 
tlon (follow-up of popidsikmaUBd 
psychial rlc of disorder and 
cy); Professor K. Jones. £103Mw« 
York Health Authority (kmg w* 
psychiatric patients); Mr J- “J®* 1 '. 
£96,666 from DHSS (resjdeolbl a* 
for menially handicapped; (nan* 
A. Maynard, with Dr Kennedy^ 
Wlnieralll. York District H«l® 
£47,600 from Health fanudeo* 
search Trust (ldentlflcartw « **r! 
nbusc and development of 
material from problem driokenl. ^ 
fessor A. MavwrderdDrKHiW. 

£4,000 from Royal Coikgeofwnwj 
(costs of nurse training arrfdwpj 

fearnaritntm); Prore^AJJHO* 

£18.800 from Nuffield 
pltal Trust (lenders rad 
NHS); Professor A. Willtow. “jg 
from Huddersfield Health AotwWJ 
(orthopaedics project). 
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114)0 Managing In Organisation!- Who i 
you're Uukiitg to? (T244; prog 3) 

-11.25 Management Issues . In Post Compuhor 


faces ^omei rleally (M3)S; prog 4) 

. . ^ W7 lTM4 . pr0| 

Issues . In Post Compulsory 
Education. All those In favour (E324; prog 5) 
11JS0 Biology: Form end Function. Pmenu In 
development: gradients (8202; prog 13] 
12.15 policies. PeOplo end AAnlttbtrailon. Tho Ob- 


mb™* prog of 

Wfi ” 

Modem- Art amJ Mode in inn, CpbUm A mod- - 
/ ' v embm (A31S; fagfy-' • , . . ; 

12A0 Readlnt Devetopmenl. Writing. ''loBethdr' ' 


te ^or (D336; prog 6) - 

nguage Devetopmenl. What do you moan? - 


. Language Develop mt 

ffEpj p»a 5) 

Technology and Chan 


j- — 31! prog 41. ■ 

ISkOg Ili a Q anglng^CoimiiWdef Parc de Paysan 

13J0 Wgai^awmhtrytQnKeptsACSfcSlodies; ; 
~A > Cag«* ncgalhe sp^um-tons (8247s prog 5) - . 
.■ 1?A5 5tabilljr:in ]ho Development Iff - 

■; ClvifliaUdn of .:mQ^cmwd : 

■14JtO M®ietn iS and MqdLrnlsni, Cubi|pt.(A3I5: 


1448 .The 19th Century NoVel and hi Legacy. The . 

•' . ' flpve| and t«MV|UMi.fA3I2: prog 6j , 
:RAbt0 3(VHF) • • 

Sunday May l2 . . ’ 


- 13X6 Technology and Chango 1750-1914. The steam • 
• ' V locb motive (A281; prog 8). 

13X0 Business Economics. ATr^ ^paies ,(D324| prog 4) 

.R«»4(VHn ,. ‘ . 

-0645 Man’s Relliloui Quest. A Sikh testimony 
(AD208; prog 10) 

07X6 An and Environment. Oral culture (TAD292; 
prog 7) 


•> Monday May 13 ■ 

' 6BC2 1 . i •’ -■ 

:. 06X0' Spedil Needs Iq Education. Goodbye, white 


'06X6* -'Com 
. -the 


coat (EMI; prog 4). 
'* ' rare I* 


raucs In Bducadon.. Neda and 


846 .Tetecornnwrlctlkinl^ysittni. 'Adaptive *ys- 
. . terns (T321; prtl 7) : - . . . . "" . 

97,10, Surface tnd Sedfttteniary Processes. I 


jW-yte. Upper. Jurasii? of 
07X5 : Materials 1 Pr^celslng:' Any did copper (T352; 

MW-, * 

e^jlulw ^ibwl^i 

■ vi wu vnanipwDniwniChiitfingWd^.hitWtobe' 




.V'^AOtOXfVHP)' ..... 

[ 06X6 The Contfol of Edueatidn in Britain. School 
. . closures In- B erklbtrc;' Rdllcy ssjqdf pressure. 

• groups jE222; pTOg.4) . 

..^gto^o'4(VH^ , )•;■ .r ■ 

".wi Foundation eotirid. The shape of pUHoSO-' 

• V J tthyfAIOli'proglJ) ' / 

23X0 The BnUghtorimenl. Diderot and the morality 

of pteUurS. (A204! ptog 13) ; 
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S!So° 0|SnFonim. Informstto 
students. 


Wednesday May 15 

mMO' Computer Based lnf«nuili« ^ 

23X0* ifeahL^|weflse- Penp«ih< sfl * , ? M> *' 

. Disease (U205t pnj *)_ k ► 

fosses; fiWfS 

KB°MtSS? Art and {Si* 

Synthetic CuWsnl: pane* 

23X0 ^umponireI^ ta 

Bulletin 3 (prog )°) . • / 


Thursday May;.^,. 

« ”* Maths foundation ' course- I ^*'. ' , 

S ' .30 Weekend (Ktiook -- ^' W|B 4 * ti® 
.36* Materials Engineering. p»»» ■ 

(S2M; prog 3)v 

5^30° 



/■ !•'• 


[ ^esdaj' May M * 
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students 1 J 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory Houbo, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

, . Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 26497i 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (avaiiable on request) 


Rates: 


Gassified Display - £12.40 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £111.60 
Classified Linage - £2.40 per line 
Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 
i ^^^Boxnuinber^g i O^^^^^ 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 
in the week prior to publ; 

Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am in the 
^jje^ofpublicatioi^^ 


Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

AppfcaUnia are Invited for the following posts: 

Lecturerehlp/Senlor Lectureship and ' 
Lectureship In Accounting 

Appfcoma should how a higher degree In accounting together with either a 
wcoueM record of teaching end research or with appropriate profeubnaJ 

touieteacWng 
. Closing dale: 


JWKama anaun rave e mgner degree m accounting togothw v 
wcooaeM record of teaohlng end research or with appropriate r 
mpMtonce. ApplloahU whowlH be able to oontrtoute vtgoraualy to l 
and rateanhjiiogramnies of the Deportment are being eomnt. C 


Lectureship In Commercial Law 
(Department of Accountancy) 

Aflftanta should hove appropriate academia qunlfloaitona end hove hod 
■ome pnmatonel or raaaeron experience, and ahtxid note that It la ml 
jWMsatllya pmreqtfatte for appoinmont that theyahoutd already have field a 
IWrenfty postal. Cfoalng date: 30 June 190B. 

LectUreehlp/Senior Lectureship In Marine 
Biology (Leigh Laboratory) 

jRfcarteihould Iwive a hUwr degree and teaohlng end research epporianae 
"whar Wintoal or zoological aapecta of Marine Science, The Laborator/a 
onant actMUea cover Intertidal end nubUdal experimental sootogy of both 
ESK^!n ,l, ^ 1 P^4oplenktonendzooplanktotiatiJ(flBaaiidflBhprtyalo1ogy 
WMhewpur. Tha aucooaaful eppllcam win be expected to support and 
•Mureoa lhaae or related research programme*. esaM In the leaching of 
■ i522?. hl0 *9flV wd to contribute generally to no .menagemanl of the ; 
L*qratay. dielng dete: 3f May 1B8S. . 

Lectureship In Mathematics 

AlactUmhlp In Mathemattoe le avalafiie lor pereone who oan oontrijxXe to 
wrcreh and leeching within the Department AppScanta ehoifid have 
weda quagfleattone end proven reaearoh obfitty In eny him of Pin or 
■ Mathematics, (aMhouoh'a sepwate Laoturwihlp In StaUatios ll being 
wd atmunaneouajy). Ttoreful consideration vrill be given to the 
hW potential es a TeacfiBr. Closing date: 31Juty10SS. 


lectureship In Statistics 



illoaHon are available from the 

B hrereky of Auckland, Private 
y General, Association ol 
njHiMUVS, wVO UUI1MI WQUHfOi London WCIH 0PF. 
xlenoe wflhtM Method ol Appikatton should be forwarded 
, bm not later then Bw okialm datee atatod. 

(70647) 


.^HERlOt-WATT UNIVERSITY 

“•Mttment ot Mathematics and the Computer Centre 
^P Utyr Aided Learning In Mathematics 

jjjf^bwjrwttid foe two Rtnaroh AwooW^empowy Lio- 
ono Todinlo*f Suppoil/SyftBmB 
ioSE5 , p» Pootlnfhw Computer Centre ionartWpaielnateam dMlgnlnfl 

of M 


ateamt _ _ 
imatlos to , 
« »«!,• uwki w w-,.. Kr — Board'of Be ; ■ 

two yeara ffoth September IBM with me 

lh art* Write CAL and CML soHwart or : 

imentoracomWraitonofbpm 


tettoWnaTii^ the’ denirtmeiil or a comblnailonof both 

Hava <Sn IntorUnn^mMji^^ I" an 


S^wHer Spienoe or a , . . 

SSftM Mlofotomputere; preferably in a eyitems eu 

practfoal experieficia of tocal. ersa 

, woukf normally be In ihe range £7,620- 

• particulara aie available from 

Ohmmpef Street^ Edinburgh SHI 1HX to wh«n 
1 Bnbuld bereturned by/lhJiiWr'lWE. PImm 


| Appointments 

Umversitiea 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
"• Colleges with 

Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

-| Other classifications | 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Couraes 

All box no. replies ah 
at the abc 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 
ould be Bent to THES 
>ve address 


■ ; t 

■; ! f. 

! ili 


1 < : i 


1 , • • 1 
1 • • 


1 . , 

1 ■ ‘ 


UNK 0 EPIHG UNIVERSITY 
SWEDEN 

LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Linkeoplng institute of Technology Is urgently needing 
Lecturers in Mathematics. The Institute Is a part of 
Linkoeplng University, situated 200Km southwest of 
Stockholm. The Department of Mathematics receives 
600 beginning engineering students a year, who are 
mainly taking courses in Analysis and Linear Algebra. 
Our research Is essentially directed towards Analysis 
(PDE and ODE). 

Salary for experienced personnel 125,000 SEK 
(1 1 ,000 pounds) per annum. 

Is the idea of spending some years In Sweden interes- 
ting to you, please call Professor Lars Inge Hedberg or 
.Dr Folke Norstad (Tel: INT 40 13 28 10 00) as soon as 
possible, or write to Department of Mathematics, Up- 
keeping University, S-5B1- 83 Unkoeplng, Swed en^ -. 



REGENT’S COLLEGE, 

a British educational foundation, 

is acquiring the Regent’* Park site occupied until now by Bedford 
College of the University of London. Among many other activities If 
win offer a number of courses in 15-week semefitera (September- . 
December, Juiuaiy-April) for US sophomore and junior year students. 
Part-time British staff ore required tor the following, to be offered this 
, September: 

Wtaftoh ChurcMIi is Statesman 
' Chriatianflj fat Britain 597-1603 
CritJdnn of Cental Productions 
King Arthur 
Middle Aga* to Hindd 
The Immigrant Experience Is 

lotenuHooi] Business 
Roman Britain: An Althuofegkftl * 
Historical Survey 

The Ererdpedn Ecopoatic CommMky 

AppUestioni should outline experifidw appropriate lo the lihert them^ 
ISMddraraed KfMr Jam* 1 Platt, Regral’* Coflege, Inner 

Cirele, Jlegeiit’a Park, London “NW1 4NS; . • . (7teMi 


Government: 

History of ReDgioni 
Theatre i 
LUcnitore: 

English Mwto 
Sociology: 

B»*far«Admlot*traticm: 

HWoryi 
Ecanomka: 


HERI0T-WATT UNIVERSITY 

CONFERENCE OFFICER 


ssssissrs SSszsxssttZS 



UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor 


The Office of Vice-Chancellor and Principal wilt 
become vacant In 1986. 

A Joint Committee of Council and Senate, estab- 
lished to recommend an appointment to this Office, 
would welcome enquiries, applications and 
suggestions. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Mlsa 
J. R. F. Wilks, C.B.E., M.A., Pro-Chancellor, cto 
Secretary's Office, University of Birmingham, 
P.O. Box 363, Birmingham B1 5 2TT. 

(70230) 


5 . i 


! : .' T 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

ELECTRONICS AND COMPUTING LABORATORIES . 

UOC SHIFT TO SCIENCE ANQ TECHNOLOGY a 

Lepturer/SMlor Lecturer In Electronics 
fflef A34/B5) 

Lecturer/Seifior Lecturer in Computer Science 

RMf 436/85} 


created m a reet* al itw UOC^ *8Na.re: 
Cy ^ un rtii g Cwrai hat 1 


LynMfc^Mrr^n Intimta' r - im'i would 6» e« 

BxpuoMtoaniltMrfetollwnMwaxhvMitolhaOioMSystameCkiiup 


may be ' 


ETfcSS 1 9M. be mod* on the Mtofw 


PtWO) 


Hi: 


!.-!l 
\ ■ ! 


i <■ , 


p* 


University of 

Durham 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


. ApplloaH0n« aro Invited Tar 
Uis poa^ -of Xpctuf-ar in Prim- 
■«T Education In «lo SqlieQl or 

‘fSaS® 


ffi P ° 


SqtlOQl 
11 let septa 
The 


T 

eptam- 

, . wiH Join q. primary 

Jam and vrfll ba concerned 
- with Uie protoaalqtial tralrilnp 
or MtudanU fn Initial t cache r 
tralnine on both B.Bd, daaraq 
and Uia P.fl.C,a. — J v " 

courao, . A' 


Prtmi 


«ty) 

Education; would ha piTadvan" 1 
.■lyould roaaarcn 




UBAHwouldret . 
publMufena. Appjlcanta 
aheuld have . a aaeofalfat in- 
tareat In af the r Infant tmehlne 

S r the teaching of roaalna or 
it and ;dwlan or - curriculum 
theory, .prararepco wtir m - 3 
ejvan. to- ua «nd qualirt 


tlana. 


ratorequ 


to ua «nd 


University of * 
Otago 

. Dunedin, New Zealand 

Faoulty of Hqma Sal erica 

LECTURER 
OR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN FOODS 

.. Application! ore Invl tad for 
uia po8.ii ton of Lecturer or 
Aeeletant LacCurer In tha 
Food! Department. Faculty or 
, Home Salience. 

Qualifications in home act- 
ence, homo oca no mica, food 
•clenco or equivalent. Mae- 
ter a degree mlnuiuiim re- 

S UIrmn ant. Experience In'ln* 
“airy end/or tench! no an 
. advaiuoqe. 

' • Ability to teach In tl,e area a 
of stuuore evaluation, \eoeiat 
■ Mri. ouliural idfluanrtea • on 
food pnltsma aM behaviour, 
food prepa- 


The Initial eatery will i be at 


ttona. 


. Dutlde 'Contmenoa • I Octo- 
: bar, or lalnrtby arrenaement. 





s.. 


Trttatjdlno appllcanta are in- 
vited lb .Writ* for further 
gj^puwTa.jivallable from the 
f SSf S ,ni,raJ ,' Aaeocle- 
' ftaBimonWMlih .Oni- 

• vewftfea lApjpW. 3S Gordon 
WCIH. OFF, 

‘ Dtmqdfn^flaw'stoejSd;- 


1. ' i i 
l. if 

. t • 
J • ! - 

:;i- 6 

i i 


{■;! 

s 

i '.jl 


‘ll 
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Universities continued 



taafcaUoni m Invttfld forth* following 
SSf^Wi^lotllonictawonth* 
SMitwwn.8*Ur1n(unlua otherwise 
n M follows: Professor 
fieidor Laoturer IA31 


pro- 
m* Aiao- 


3 Gordon Square, London 
■vni«rPimlaM applhutfonfwra Imrt- 
WdiwK to TTw UniwreKy. Equality of 
opportunity la UnlreraRy poiloy, 

James Cook University of 
North Queensland 

PROFESSOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
AND HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

fcCoaaoomahh Oownuuom hu made 
nUb petal Audtag to enable foe 
totffoy to eqsnd In program In Computer 
S&saud Mewbliih aDcptiunemof ■ 
(Wrier Sduet wllUn tbs Faculty of 
Mat««llb effect boa 1 July 1984, 

MfctUeai ire lotted boa mtlibly 
■seed peode for foe new podtkniof 
UwefQmpuirSdaioo. Hie appointee 
ildsbx Heed of Die Department of 
CMpmSekiua. 

wippobMe *01 bo reipanitblo for the 
Mepriul of mdagreduaie and 

Mpiiate [eidiinjj and rceoan* ptugrani) 

■(wpitai Science md will be expected to 
pett fridaoce cm Ibe ialspuloa of Usee 
Mimifik mbdeg program) in Uw 


PROFESSOR OF 
MARINE BIOLOGY 

Uotvenky Lattice Bpplkatkxi) for 
LjW® of Profcuor of MorlnoBWDgy 
stt knee main on Ibe raiinraem of 
5*Wf C. BardH-JooM Id Decembef 1984. 
foifpciitH nil ibo be Ibe Heed of the 
JftAmc of Marino Otology. The 
hfjWnt of Mufu Biology, together with 
b hpcrtumi of Botany ljut Zoology, 
•f* for Jcboetomto^eel Sdesoaa, 
rewr D. J. OrlflUi b ibe Head of Ibe 
W*” 1 5* Bouoy lad current Heed of 
jy A Mv Qiatr [a Zoology la 
PJjJr MagUed. la fomre the Headririp 
««*#« Ml be rotated among the three 

JyWwnllj, located idjieeru to the 
3*^of the Cental Omai Butter 
”j.wu u»ppoUt a perron at krone 
guuui, rt foe prow rcreerdi and 
UW UL "bo win enhance or 
2“rrj!oe Department’* Intoretu in 
and behavtow. 
epodtlMilo n Indudfl coni 


mm ■ 

Pttfawr li currently IA54.948 

^Ivtfslty of Sydney 

^g^PHY^CS . 

feg? W !wlt«d for the Chair which 

Ss^fisa» ,l, 


University 
or Hong Kong 

or" BpD,,0 «tlons for the 


JSjTKh Dr *fornb]y 

* £ a re p h y and 

!t on tSS;. R«««aroh in- 

i St A ™ w 

NsS*- Sw • t SESSW*.. ex- 


‘■KW* 1 • rat . ■ Ex- 

■ ffiU kk SfefWKfmai^x 


S^^tS. rit S,i,5ducau°n i 

3Br : »*ES: 


Profenor B Y Mflli, 

Ji Jutf im. 

CHAIR OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Hofarw)oani>.llJ01 

Application) are InvUcd for foe Chib of ’ 
loHnatfonil Law, which will become noun 
oppo the retirement of Proteaor DNH 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
SCHOOL OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Rafarenoa no. 18/M 

Application* ire faulted frotn mltibli quUned 
penoni hi United b reran* end teachlna In 
foe areai of power ehKtnnUtaduMdil 
control. The School hu czteiufa experimental 

"■liable. CkMraD^ndan^ uduuiy hu 
been eeublbhed. The meeeeifo) epuUcant i will 
Ifo expected to partlcfoue In foe utMiil 

■BHucb and teaching icthrlUe* of he School, 
each u foe uipcrvbkm of pougrwhiio 
itudenM and otiqpfcada* of tectum and 
laboratory oounea In reUvant uvu. 

Applicant! (honld irate foe oultoe date when 
they oonld take up data. 


LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

Rafaranca no. WIB 

the primary twptxuftlilty wlU be to leach 
dctfgn and tnhluly to coordfaiile ud teach 
flm-ynar etudenti In design itudlo work. 

Applicant) ihould benduWy qualified 
penoni with apeitenee In IMchlng 
architecture and environment)] design and 
hive detnonmated design ability. 

Dutlee will Indude contributing to Ibe work 
of Ibe Departmeru In meaRhuidb 
counework teaching, and foe moccufol 
applicant will bo upccKd to leach and 
HMiicfa In one or other of the ipedilleed 
anu of the School. Appotatmaot will be horn 
1 Jarman 1966. 

31 Hat 1983. 

Appointment) to Lectnree hl pilSeriot 
Lectureahlpe are capafale of leacling to tenure 
bat am unully pmouloiwiy for Huh yean. 

The Unlvenity reienee foe right not to 
proceed with any appointment for flnandil or 
other rauoni. 


The University of Western 
Australia 
LECTURER IN 
MICROWAVE 
ELECTRONICS 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
(THNUHEO) 

Ilia appointee will be expected to cantrttsulo 
to uiKMigiMfoau comae) and Mutn 
oounewofk raiuxei In foe general Held of 
mlcrowavei end electrode*, and h would be *n 
adrtntige (o have experience in one or more 
of the foumring fleMn high frequency 
ckctionica; guided media foduolng opticel 
Hbra; mlletlte tcchnologr) and electronic 

drcuKi. Further laJOnnabon leevUkblehosss 

Piufesor A BIIEngn (09) 380J10S. 

Current imluy range: SA2SJ71-SA33S94 
par annum. The latan quoted h »ntijert to 
Bkihm In Une with the recent Natloul Wage 
decUoa. Benefit! Include uperaitnuafom, 
hru to Penh for appointee end dependent 
fiddly, icmoval allowaiice. rtudy leave, long 
tervice leave and koudng loin icfaame. 

AppUdatloni in duplicate itatlngfol 
pononil putlcuian, quillflaiilod! and 
experience utdlbe name! ud idrcHH of 
fond rclereei ihould teach foe Stifling 
Officer, Unlvenity of Weacern AuatuHn, 
NetUandi, Wuiem Aurtnlle. 6009 byJrd J«ty 
tJM. Coodltiom of ippohrtraoot will bo 
•pectficd in any offor of ■MMHitment which 
may bo made " a mult of thla adveitJ —int, 
(70228) 


North Wales 
. : Coleg Prifyagol 
Gogledd Cymru 
. Bangor 

SENIOR- 

lectureship 

•• INMARINE : ■ 
CHEMISTRY 

In the iJopnrtmont of Phyatonl 
Ocaonoarapny 

Appllhntfone aro Invfgd For 
the nbova paw post which 

saMassrsf&ssLs! 

phy at Bangor. t . 

Iremefit Is 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Economic* 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ACCOUNTING 

__ a)^ invitod rar 
w Mtapllahad LectureahiD in 

SdviVu?^ Yn **“ LflCtUrOBhlD 

and nppllcont 

will be considered 
K vo appointments. The 

PgP Wftwaqt offat-n a well- 
eatabllehed Honours Degree 
hiEconomlcs end Aooountlng 
non an expanding Dearea In 

feW^heSat. ™^ eM 

ble from let October 

Candidate! ahoitld normally 
areduetne with either e 
profeaelonnl qr ooetBroduete 
quallfloetlon In the erea of 
aocnunUng and finance. The 
auccaeaful applicant will ba 
"»P®o»d ,to make an native 
contribution to teaching and 
monarch in thin area. 

Salary will be at an appro- 
priate point on the Lecturer’s 
■alary aaelat CT.Bao-Cld.BBS 
per annum 'according to nge, 
qualifications and experience. 

Further partioulara may be 
obtained from the Senior 
AaalMant Registrar fF.P.l, 
The University, 6 Kensington 
Terraco, Newonatle upon 
Tyne, NB1 mil. with whom 
eppl Icatlonj (3 copies) 
together with the names and 
addreaeea of three referees 


should be lad 
than 3 let May 


| 5 tvot later 

(saaaimi 


will be to taad Hociot-Watt University 

Department of Mathwaadne 

SSlC“ ' RESEARCH 
mddmgnuid ASSOCIATE IN 

Sifodmunk . APPLIED ANALYSIS 

Applications are Invited for 
ne Hoceumi an BERC fundod postdoctoral 

o teach ind • Reaearoh Aiaocleteahlp for a 

thsuMdillMd period of up to throe yearn 

_ from October lat. 1985. The 
anneal will be from appointee will work on an 
Investigation on analytic and 
computational expects of ayi- 
tema of reeDtlan-dirfuefon 
Imf&mlof eguBtlone under the direction 

umdiiu to lenara Sl.P 1 "? - J- Broyvn and Dr J.G. 

r forduoa voan EUbeck. Candidates should 

B . n Interest In functional 
W nght oat to analysis and differential aqua- 

ini for flmncbi at tlans and preferably eomi 

knowledge or numerical tech 
' mquee and computing. 

Western 

review). 

| . Application forme and fur- 

Hg&t TOfg mSSr’«g 

Watt Unlvoralty, Chambera 
S Bbreat, Edinburgh EH1 1 HX to 

* whom complete application 

ELECTRICAL raFurn * d b V 

1INEERING 7th June, 

led to oqnnfytflo • - • 

d Mictain 

• University df York 

Department of Phydoa 

• NWBL00D LBCTOttRRSHIP 

ind clamonlo • A ppUcatlbna are invited Tor 

a New Blood leabireahlpTn tha 
Department of Physics In the 
tills. genera] area pr macro 


3<i h njbjcct to Bxparlence in nk app|ln- 

nt Nithwil Wage tlon of anomalous aaetterina, 

insraiUuuHoii. ta protein structure ieter- 

CTddcwtKiBW mlnntlon would be an ad van - 

Sumi tage. AppHcanu ■ Bhould 

ituay Imw, k»g normally be less then 35 years 

in tdnaaK. of sga on 1 October 1BBB. 

Salary vylthln . tbs range 
*lk)d) tod £7,BZO to £14. MB per annum, 

id pdrctiMof with USB. • 

iha Stifling Six -copies or application! 

in Alumna, (one Mly rrom overseas cendi 

Dportment (Appoint 
Unlvaratty or York 
jn, Yqrk YOl HDD 
Further _ porOculura 
available. Please quote 
enon number 




• vanity teschlno. Thaw}™ 
appointed will ne MpeoWd to 

-asa. , ” e K5sfflfsa ,, ""»' 

• . Mqrtne Science 


benefT*.™?" ' Marine Science. . 

• 'v«u^ ^qlr depenC, . , salary, wlU be on 

annum,. ■ ■ 

&SMSL 


B gSiWi 

M i sent 
piM.; Of 

tinV puh- 
then July 


«WiJuTy 

Steaa 






teaching ak 
libations, 
nanhae end 

ESS®: CTSUHB.S 

RS™ iSr.k. 'Macdonald, AdmJ; 
atatratlve ■ AjS*Iatant, mb 
^ latrar’s 1 Office. VM 
College . of North *‘„ 

bar. Gwynedd '“““'2 
from, whom farther p 


loe. t'ain, v-ai 
3Q. by,B1 May 
fftlculara may 
m the rams 


The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

... Applications are Invited Tor 
the fallowing Fellowships: 

Department of Chomlntry 

A Postdoctoral Fellowship 
la being offered in the topic of 
Synthesis of Polycyclic 
Quinones for Chemotherapy' 
for a period of up to 12 
months, to be taken up before 
31 January I9BA. To be eligi- 
ble -for appointment candi- 
dates must have successfully 
completed the requirements 
for the Ph.D. or equivalent 
degree, preferably within the 
last four years. 

A, monthly allowance or 
NZll ,068.30 will be paid, 
and a return airfare provided . 

Further Information Is 
available rrom Assorts te- 
Proreasor P.8, nutlodge. De- 
partment of Chemistry, Clos- 
ing date: 31 July 19BS. 

Department or Mathematics 
and Statistics 

A Postdoctoral Fellowship 
» being orferad In the Held or 
Combinatorial Mathematics 
rar a period of tip to twelve 
months, to be token up before 
31 January 1983. To t>B eligi- 
ble for appointment candi- 
dates must have successfully 
completed the requirements 
of a Ph.D. or equivalent do- 
area. preforably within the 
last four years. 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Computer 
Boiende ; : 

READERSHIP/ 
SENIOR 




AND LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER AND 
MICROPROCESSOR 
- . SYSTEMS 

The Department or Compu- 
ter Science is increasing the 
number of places on Its B.8o. 
(Hons.) degree 1 scheme In 
Computer and Mlorop- 
raoeseor Systems, as part of' 
the national Engineering ^«nd 
Technology programme.. 

AppHOdtlons are j Invited 

S im. those with reaeqrah In 
-esta In Domputer hardware : 
or. electronloa for a newly* 
eatabllabed . JRaadiraWp/ 

ssair..jr 3 T r rT^a* , sK 

annum under review) and a . 

under rbvlew), , both tor 
appointment from 1 C])ctober . 

•mo department la leirgeqnd . 
has ekcellqnt teaching ana re- 
search fartllUes, wit|i| «trong 
technician support, | 

. . Ilostlons (ten copiae). ; 

Inal tiding a curriculum vitae .. '»•; 
end the 'nemos aM-MMiM •» . . 

S™»"ror r ” t !.rs,.!.™?h.K: 


A . monthly allawenco of 

NZ31.9AB.50 will ba paid, 
and a return airfare provided. 


Further Information Is 
available from Dr. N. Wur- 
mald, Department or 
Mathamatlcs and Stellatlcs. 
ClQsIno datei I A July 1Q85. 

Conditions or Appointment 
d Application Forms sro 
available from the Aesletant 
Registrar (Academic Appoint- 
ments). University or Auck- 
land, Private Bag, Auckland, 
New Znalsnd, or the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appts.l, 36 Gordon Squara, 
London WC1H OPF. Applica- 
tions should ba forwarded as 
soon as possible but not later 


S en the dates stated . 
0298) 


University of 
Warwick 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN CONTINUING 
AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
two posts in the now! y- 
crentad Department of Con- 


tinuing and Adult Education. 
One of the pasts may be at 
Senior Lecturer level; the 
other post Is likely to be at 
Locturer level. Appoint monte 


Senior Lecturer 


Lecturer level. Appointments 
May be tenured but could.be 
on a one- or tjwo-yaar second- . 
mont basis.' 

•V i ..... > .• 

Applfcanta should hnvA a*-. 
perHse and Interest In adults 
continuing education as a field 
or study and teaching, and an 
Interest in tnatltutfonal In- 
novation. .The successful 
candidates w(l> b« exported to 

8 pn tribute to the teaching of s 
He. Open Studies PrOgraipma 
and to the praoUcel deter- 
mination of priorities and 
- directions for the new Depart- 
ment, Including ooursework 
and other teaching .of adult 
continuing education use rial d 
or professional study and 
praotlaa, end In ways of de- 
veloping continuing education 
across the University, 

. Identification of commun- 
ity needs and Institutional 
resourcea Is necessary, and or 
modes of ea-ope ration within 
the University end with other 
organisations In the Commun- 
ity. Interest In Community, 
Institutional or policy studios 
would be an odventaga, an. 
well u flexibility and capacity 
to work In a team. Academic 


Interest in adult, continuing 

S lucatlon, rather than in 
aching s traditional disci 
pllne per so. Is. essentia' 

BaJ ni-y an theSe nlqrLectur- 
sr acalai £14,135 - T £17, 703 
p.s., - or Lecturer scale: 
£7,590 - £14,983 p.e.i as 
Dpproprlslei both scales, cur- 
rently under review. 

Cbmpletqd ; " applications 
naming three referees to the 
Registrar; 1 University of War* . 
Wick. Coventry CVJ 7AL by 
3 let MsyilOBS quoting Ref. 
No 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Deportment of civil and 
Structural Enolneorlno 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 


ApnlloiUon! ara lnvltcd for 
a above poet tenable for a 
ced • ten* of ttirao yaara ; 
indldatM will be expected to 

— ’ iuate and 

F'eleval In 
Engineer- 


fixed ■ ten* or 
Candidates Wil 
teach at undi _ 
tgrkduate Mas 


civil ana nninnr*i Engineer- 
ing and to carry, out research 
and other duties.-. Tntt should 
have a good 1 first degree, 
profession pi .-n.rf.nes' and 


an Interest 
education. 


engineering 


informal^ongulrieoMarb* 
made . to Proraosor , Hanna, 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 

BURSARSHIP 

The College proposes to appoint to the full-time permanent post 
of Bursar, as from 1 January, 1 886. The Bursar, who Is an official 
Fellow and member of the Governing Body, has overall 
responsibility for the College Buildings and estates, for domestic 
and financial affairs, and Is centrally Involved In College policy, 
planning and development. Applicants will be expected to have 
relevant experience in administration, ataff-management and 
finance. 

Furthar partioulara and application forma can be obtained 
from the Rector, Lincoln College, Oxford OX1 3DR, to whom 
completed applications, with the namea of three refereea, 
should be sent not later than 1 June, 19B5. 

(70691) 


HERIOTfWATT'UNIVERSITY 
Department of Physics 
LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS 

(Rthnon No. 42/B5] 

Applicant) ihould be ell her experimental or theoretic*! phyildsii orclactrank engfnccn. 
Strong prcfmncs will fe« ghrsn U nndidalx! oilh raHsrcn imcrctuki optoclecuoniM.Uicr 
pfayiio.KinksxuliKiar phyi la, biunimeauitoii .A Ph.D. end tubtetjoe n rceeaidi capericncc 
k npectcd. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY LECTURESHIP 

(Rcfareflucc No. 43J85) 

The dcpuuxm hu ■ flouri thing letcirchgioup walking on opilcel bhubllity bwddevicei. 
CamildiiciwUli (ipcrleaeo in e piled lisiulllmKapiaccuinxBn MuglUiaHatr (o eipandear 
«wk In Optical Parallel Proceufaig and Optical Computer A rthi lecture. 

Appoiatc 1 1 to foe above poiu^ will be «pe« led ucnniribnle varlouiiy la ceicbkuoa lha degree 
count! ol Phyiki/Apphed Hiytln.'Conpatiilnul Ptiyaka ud the M Sc. roam In 
OpioekctneiGind ImerDavkci. leduirlal eallahoraikini ire cerounied baih is tie Kid)- 
fog end research MMiln. 

Sdiiy icah 1TJ20-{14,929 pei innutu (under nevie*) pirn US3 benefit!. 

Floe Amber parllralin and aa lenlkillan fona pltue write la ibtSciSOMote, HaMWall 
Unlnnil), Chaaibtn Sbicl , IWnfaiirifo KHI llOCgoolJiig ihi ippragitiM lafinraoca nwobee. 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prlfyagol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

LECTURESHIP 
. IN GEOLOGY 

In the Department or Physical 
Oceanography 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post, tenable from 
tat October. 1985, tocomple. 
monk exlatlna etafr In an ex- 
panding department. 

A BUlteble candidate will 
have n good Honour) degree In 1 
b geological subject and have 
pu raued postgraduate studies 
try geology t»rob- 
oDiy aucBinlna n higher de- 
gree- The person appointed 
wUI be expected 


(nl to have a considerable 
Involvement In under gradueto 
end postgraduate teaching. 


(b) to develop relevant cnee 
study materiel Tor BUCh 
teaching, and 

. (c) to becama Involved In 
tna extensive denertmontel In- 
ternet# In aupomcslajdepoelta. 

' : A knowledge of soli meelilt- 
nlea ■ and/br . . . engineering 
geophysloB would ' ba .an' 
edvantage but not eaoantled. 

. The appointment will . be 
made at an appropriate point 


on the Unlveraltfea Leqturere* 
Bcalei - £7.590 - £14,980 per, 
annum. . ■ . 

Appllcetlonn (two copies) 
glvlug full details, or age, 
qualifications, research end 
teaching experience, and pub- 
lication!. together with the 
names and addreaaaa of three 
-erereae. should be a out by 
lat June, 1985, to 
1. Macdonald, Adml- 

S5 , * 0 ^S“ f -ai!/™5'Ut 

le of North WalW, Ben 
Owynedd 1X07 8DP 
whom rurther pertlou 
Jura may be obtained, 

(80973) 


. University of 
Canterbury 
! New*«aland : . 

SENIOR LECTURER 
. OR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

es 

Department or Accountancy. 

Appllcatlona ore aought 
with, a higher 
«*«0ree capable of 
teaching court ex end cqndum- 
Man “BBment 
A *wunlliiB_p|r, ■■ a aecond 

^■JlsmwTfisyiS! 

one- qualiflod j n any of uie 
.■ Tho Ml ary foir Senior 


ZlfiTittfl pur . aiLnunt. Tha i 

Jir **«'«*•* 

ebSSTu^K S*SSaLji&-: 


Jt* N obtelnjtl from 
L^fnlv Sa.* 


36 Oard 
WC1H OPF 


j(ppSoI 

i, London 


University of 
Oxford 

DIRECTORSHIP 
OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH HOUSE 

The electors intend ta pro- 
ceed to an election to the 
nowly established poet or 
Director of Quean Elizabeth 
Haute. The director will hive 
charge of a new centre far 
development and Internation- 
al studies, formed by the 


merger of the Inatltute of 
Agricultural Bcononilei end 
Commonwealth Studios end 
the existing activities of 
Queen Elizabeth House. The 
director wUI be eherged with 
the teak of flatting up the 
centre and or developing Ita 
identity as an International 
centre of excellence, and 
should combine ■ leadership 
and managerial and ontar- 
praneurlal ok Ills with 

academic distinct tone. 

It Is envisaged that the 
centre will be established for- 
mally by 1 October 1980 at the 
letaets It Is hopod that the 


melly by l October 1980 at the 
latests It Is hopod that the 
director-elect will be able to 
take up his appointment from 
an earlier date to be agreed. 


October 1st. 1988. Candl- 

S dates should be well qualified 
. m-eo 6f poat-medlevef 
ench eCudlesi 


.. ItUtlalssliiry ig eiratfctad to 

KSJSSKTytMSB gSf 

Superannuation p - 1 


I • I [ 
! r i: 


The stipend of the direc- 
torship is £90,793 q year 
. (subject to | review). 

• - 'Applications (ten copies) or 
one If from abrond) naming 
throe refereea but • without 
testimonials, should be re- 
ceived not later than 1 July 
1BBB by the Registrar, Uni- 
versity Qffieea. Welllnntoh 
Squara), Oxford ■ Ojfl 1 . 9JD. 
front whom rurther partlcu- 
Isrs may be obtained. , - 
(00983) HI 

Kings College 
Queen Elizabeth 
. College 
Chelsea College 
, University of London ■ 

lectureship; 

inbiopharmacy 

AppUcatlona are Invited for 
aj^Datureshlp In Blophemmcy 
ilTfos Department of Phamte. 
»y- The Lectureship damands a 
■tronn commitment to 
taachhia on the M.Bc. 
(Dlopharmacy) course, 

together with . some teaching 
In the Medicinal Chemistry 
area on the B.Pharm. Degree 
co .y. r "?‘ Tha Person appointed 
will be expected to have -a 
particular Interest In Drug 
Metabolism and Drug Taxi col - 
pgy.and to carry out TSsoarch 
sren In conjunction 
with the Hsad of Department-' 
It In nnvtssged that suitable 
applicants will Itavs a first 
degree in Pharmacy or a com- 
patible subject, a higher de- 
grea and post -doc lore) experi- 
ence and produce evidence or 
scientific scholarship . 

SMary scale: £7.590 - 

5} 4 j 025 pgr annum plua 
ci, 238 London Aliowanoe- 

P pll cat Ion rorma end 
irthen, particulars rrom Uie 

M iir 

The University of 
Manchester 

: . LECTURER 
: IN FRE NCH 

■ AppllcatlolVl Ora Invited for 
Uie above noat tensble from 
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Universities continued 


University College 
London 

Department □r-Photoaraphy 
and Surveying 

LECTURER 

TIlS Dapartmeni offers 
three M.Sc. ctmrui (Bur- 
voylnn; Photagrammetry; 
Numerical Me model end pro- 
vide* undergraduate and 
nroduata service teaching ih 
the Engineering and Science . 
Faculties, as wall as contri- 
buting substantially to the 
University of London M.Sc. In 
- Remote Soaring. 

Professional experience de- 
sirable. some of which should 
have been In field survey. 
Academic staff must under- 
take research. Interest and , 
experience In any of the fol- 
lowing would be welcome, 
although Ihe list fe not exclu- 
sive: geodesy, numerical 

methods, lend surveying., 

digital mapping, computing, 
engineering end Industrial ap- 
plications, hydrographic sur- 
veying. 

Salary range £7,520 - 

£14,925 per annum plus 
£1,233 p.a. LA. Commencing 
salary up to £12,339 p.a. plus 
LA. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from professor I. A. 
Harley, Department of Photo 
gram mo try end Surveying 
nlverslty College London 
Dower Street, London WC1B 
CUT. Tim post Is available 
from 1 June 1985. 

Applications (no formal 
ine. a full c.v. and namaa and 
addressee of two referees to: 
Assistant Secretary (Person- 
nel!. University Collage Lon- 
don. Gower Street, London 
WC1E SET. Closing date 28 
May 1989.(502851 HI 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
JN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Industrial 
Relatione In the School of 
Industrial end Business Stu- 
dies, tenable from 1st October 
1989. The successful applicant 
fe likely to have ..a strong 
academic - background, 
teaching ability, a sound pub- 
lication record, and can- ' 
tinutng research potential. As 
well os contributing to a wide 
range of industrial relations 
courses, the person appointed 
. would participate : In the 
teaching Of peraoqnal manage- 
ment. -■ 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
INBUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited for 
n position, as above. In the 
Department of Business 
Administration ■ 

Applicants should have a 
Ph.D. or equivalent research 
record. Although they may 
hove qualifications in any of 
the main areas of Business 
Administration same prefer- 
ence will be given to candi- 
dates with qualifications In 
marketing. Tha appointee will 
bo expected to teach in the 
undergraduate and M .B-A. 
programmes. 

The salary for Senior Lec- 
turers Is on a. scale from 
NZSZ9.430 to $52,682 (bar), 
to NZ$3 7 ,240 per annum and 
for Lecturers Is on a scale 
from NZ$23, 622 to 

NZS27.92B per annum. 

Further particulars end 
Conditions or Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appte), 
56 Gordon Square, London 
WCJK OFF. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar, University of Can- 
terbury. Private Bag, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, on 31 
July 1985. (50271) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications era Invited for 
the above position In the 
Department of Mechanical En- 
amouring from suitably qual- 
ified graduates who wish to 
teach end carry out research in 
mechanics of materials (solid 
mechanics). It would be an 
advantage for candidates to 
have n research Interest in 
experimental or theoretical 
stress analysis. However 
candidates with interests in 
other branches of applied 
mechanise will alao be 1 consi- 
dered. Some experience In 
mechanical engineering design 
would be afi advantage. A 
Ph.D. degree or eqjilvalont In 
research output would nor- 
mally be expected. 


view 




m appointment Will be. : 
rpa tha Lecturer scale:. / 
dander ha- ■ 

hjraiapt t^rHciilors avail-. . 
from the Registrar, Uni-. . 


The salary for Lecturers Is 
on a Hint from J4Z$B3,622 to 
$97,928 per annum. 


M 


versify or .Warwick, Coventry 
GV4.7AL quoting Ref. No. 
SWA/H/Li Closing date for 
receipt of applications is 3rd 
June 1925 . ( 92810 ) H 1 


Unlveirtity of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

- - Department of Politics 


Further particulars and 
conditions, of /Appointment 
.•pay be; obtained from the 
. Association of ' - common - 
V wealth Universities (Appte). 
36 Gordon Scpiare, London 
WC1H OPF. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar. University of Can- 
terbury, Private Bag, Chrlet- 
r ebureh. New . Zealand ■ :an' 7 
Jupe lefeB. (52Bapi : HI 

' University of 
St Andrews 

. Dpparbnent of Physical 
... . education ... i. 

" ' ... AbpIlOaklOne arO' Invited for 


I33CTURESHIP • aoucanon ; . , 

The* University' (it vitas' ap*. ' “** ,nw ? ta ? ft 

plications ' from men add. • 

women for the post of Lectur- DIRECTOR 

er In th ft. Department of Poll- AJfPtTV^TnAf * 


er in the Deportment of Poll- 
• tics tenable from 1 at Octabai* , 
1985,' 

. 1 Thaauceaaful candidate will 
he expected, to share in tha 
leeching., of -West European 
Politics and The Politics of the 
European Communities. The 
. candidate appointed should bar 
special tat In the Government 
-nd Politics of at least one 

■ .conttnantal member country r 

■ of:, the enlgtVed ’ European 
: ConunUqitlee, preferably 
; other then Fraiics 

Salary, will i -be 'at-'.. -an 
appropriate nolnt bn the Lae- : 
turers* scale: £7.520 

, £14.929 per annum according 
to ana, .qualifications and m- 
peiiehoe. 









' University of 
Leicester 

TEMPORARY V 
LE0TUREBHIP ,,, • 

In tha Department of Potjlllcs * ,r t ; 


OFPHYSrOAL 

EDUCATION 

to take Charge of the eoademle 
and recreational activities of 
the Department. The post Is 
tenable from October 1989- 
or ns soon as possible thereaf- 
. ler. Candidates should prefer- 
ably bava a' research clear ea, 

SMarV a tap propria t a point 
i , on _the. Senior Leatur er scale 
£14,135 to-- £17,705- •. per 
annum,- plus. UBS. 

Further particular* may- bp 
. obtained from . tha Establlsh- 
’ . ments .Officer, The Unlvenl-- 

'■ fr. Collage Oita, 'St Andrews, 
™». xYla 9AJ, to whom 
. applications (two copies pre- 
ferably lg Lypeeoslpt) with the 
namaa of tRFeo rarereee 
.should be .sent -to arrive, not 
- •■toj-JhHo .. 27 May .1980. 

ft. ... r hi, 


- ’. Univeraity of v; 
,i u R^euliag- 

'■ pep^rbhsn t p t Linguistic) 
.} Bclejice '. ' 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Computing Science 

TWO GRADUATE 
PROGRAMMERS 

Applications are Invited for 
two programmers who would 
contribute to research and 
teaching software In the 
department. Applicants are 
expected to have a good hono- 
urs degree In Computing Sci- 
ence or equivalent qualifica- 
tions and experience. The 
work would utilise VAX com- 
puters running UNIX, the 
department's high perfor- 
mance bit map graphics work- 
stations (a total of 21) end 
various special purpose com- 
puters. It would also Involve 
digital communications via 
etnernet and Cambridge ring. 
Successful candidates would 
be expected to spend about 
half their time working In 
association with one of the 
department's research 

groups, and would be encour- 
aged to register tor part-time 
study towards a research 
degree. 

The appointments wilt be 
made on Grade IB or IA 
(£6,600— £12, 150) on the 
salary scales for Other 
Related Starr, with placement 
according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may bs 
obtained from Ihe Academic 
Personnel Office. Unlveralty 
of Glasgow. Glasgow G12 
SQQ, where applications (8 
copies!, giving the names and 
addresses of three rereraea, 
should be lodged on or before 
14 th. June, 1985. 

In reply please quota Ref. 
No. 54S0T. (5 8820) HI 

University of 
Cambridge 
St. John's College 
SENIOR 

STUDENTSHIP IN 
MODERN JAPANESE 
STUDIES 

Senior Studentship In Madera 
Japanese Studies to take up 
appointment os soon as possi- 
bles. The parson appointed 
should be willing to teaah 
courses In modern Japanese 
history and have research 
In tores to in the field of mod- 
ern Japanese economics, poli- 
tics. or social science. The 

B oat, which la Jointly funded 
y tha Japan Foundation and 
at. John's College, will be 
tenable for three years. The 
pensionable stipend will be 
equivalent to that of Univer- 
sity Lecturer, £10,530— 
£15,930 depending on age end 
experience. 

Further Information may 
obtained from Prorassor R. 
Bowring, Faaul 
Studies, Sidawlck Avenue. 
Cambridge CDS 9DA, to 
Whom applications (eight cop- 
lee),. together w 1 **' » h “ »•«**»- 

sent so es to reach him not 
later than 31 May | i 3 )H 1 

University of London 
READERSHIP 


", BIOCRE 

. TENABLE AT 
ROYALHOLLOWAY 
AND BEDFORD 
COLLEGES 

The -Senate . Invite applica- 
tions- ; for the above Read- 
arshlp from 1 October 1985. 


Preference will be given to 
candidates who have consider- 


able experience In the molecu- 
lar biology or plant develop- 
ment ana an Interest In post- 


Apptlcstlooi 
a Temporary; 
the Da 


*-frr^hrVf 


The Spl^rntnfgnt 'whi beViTnr • .«■ ; 
er will' ba required Id teach ; .- ... 

raKtXKil -v; ' 

FdllUci. v - . - ;. 

•, rnitlal salary will depeiid, pn ; 
qqqllficatlOhs entl experience 



graduate courses. 

Applications (11 copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Academic Registrar (THE 3). 
University of London^ 

onT* ’whort* ^further details 
ioyld first be obtained. 

Closing date for receipt or 

?SS2SZ? OM '?* >' lt » l9t %i 


"/•" UMIST 

Chemical Engineering 
Department, < 

SHORT-TERM 
RESEARCH 
. A^STANTSHIP 

A seven month anpotntmant 
li tvallilila fdr - a person, to 
vrwk on e pralpqt concerned 
with the FormaUbhgf Metagt- 
able phases Ip GryataUisanon 
Processes. Experience Jn 

tal alee distribution'll 

and experimental teahnlquisi 
In crystal! UatJ on Is desirable. 
The appointment . will be for 
tth« period' 1 February to 31. 
.August flBgs, ' , .. > 

1 Salary, will bs wlthln thb 
-Boole Cl. 530 - £12,190 per 
annum. 

c.v, and the names or two 
referees should be a ant to 
Profosaor J. aerslde, Gtiemtc- 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Mathematics 

CHAIR IN 
MATHEMATICS 

(Re-Advertisement) 

The University Invites applies 
tions for the Chair In 
Mathematics which becomes 
vacant due to the retirement 
of Professor C. W. Clenshaw 
In July. The appointment, 
which Is to be meda as soon as 

B osslbla, carries with It the 
eadshlp or the deportment 
Tor an Initial period of 9 years 
Research Interests In the 
department include numeri- 
cal, functional and global 
analysis, statistics, algebra 
and computations! mathema- 
tics. The successful candidate 
will be active end eminent in 
an area at research which Is in 
□r closely related to at least 
one of thBse fields. 

Salary will be within the 
Professorial range (present 
Professorial average £21,235 
— under review). 

For further particulars and 
application form', please write 
to the Establishment OTrica 

S iuotlng reference L197/B) 
nlverslty House. Bsllrlgg, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW where 


applications (nine copies) 
naming three referees should 
be sent to arrive NOT LATER 


THAN 7 June 1985. 

Interviews will take place 


In September, The applica- 
tions of those who applied to 
the previous advertisement 
will, be automatically re-con- 
sldered If not withdrawn. 

(9281 6)H1 


the previous advertisement 
will, be automatically re-con- 


Brunel University 
LECTURESHIP 

In the new Department of 
■ Human Sciences 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Social 
Anthropology within the new- 
ly created Department of Hu- 
man Sciences with efreot from 
1 October 1989. Preference' 
will be given to candidates 
under the age of 30< 

Salary Will be In the Lectur- 
er acale £7,520 - £14,929, 
plus £1,253 per annum Lon- 
don Allowance, with USS be- 
nefits. 

Application form end furth- 
er details may be obtained 
from the Personnel Secretary, 
Brunei University, Uxbridge. 
Middlesex UBS 5 PH, on re- 
ceipt of a self -add reseed en- 
velope. Closing data! 4 June 
1BSB. (90281) HI 


UMIST 

*I1» Deportment of Management 
Sciences 

•NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
INNOVATION/ 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 

The Department Is expand- 
ing Its research end teaching In 
the ares of technical change. 
Innovation and Industrial mar- 
keting. Preference will be 
given to applicant* ■ with a 
strong commitment to 
research in the. Interface 
us trial marketing 
■no ina management of tech- 
nological Innovations. The 
research will focus upon mul- 
ti disciplinary facets of com- 
petitiveness In the IT iSnd 
Oh technology Indus- 
idustrlsl or research 
— r-. —•ice Is required, 

reylew) “® r a ” nunl (undar 
Requests for. application 
forms and further particulars 

a uotlng reference MS/68, 
Itould be sent to the Estab- 
lishment Section, Registrar's 
Departmeht; UMisT.T* 6 Box 


"Bahmr on' the scale £7.390 . 
0 •• , P ,u * uas/ysDP8 
bezants.. . ( . 


Imperial College of 
Science an? 


jpurthJr'! 


mtmm 


’®S 

to. 1 : whom 
Jam pro- 

r i 
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Fellowships 



Massey University 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

U^G.C. 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications ore Invited Tor 
Post-doctoral Fellowshlos in 
1986 to bo funded and 
awarded by tha University 
Grants Committee and ten- 
able within Massey Uni- 
versity. 

Awards may be made ror 
one year or tor three years. 

Applications from candl- > 
dates wlsliing to work In any 
department or the University 
will ba considered, but In 
making tha awards the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee will 
give priority to current 
growth research areas such as 
biotechnology, genetic en- 
gineering. electronics, en- 
gineering, chemistry etc. 

Tha emolument payable 
will be at a rate to be deter- 
mined but not exceeding the 
lowest step on the University 
scale for lecturers (currently 
NZ$25,622 per annum). 


Applicants should have 
completed the requirements 
for the sward of the degree of 


Doctor of Philosophy. 

Further details of the posi- 
tion, tognthar with conditions 
of appointment, may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth . Universities 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF, or from 
the Registrar of the Universi- 
ty. with whom applications 
dose on 31 July 19B5. 


The Flinders 
University 
of South Australia 

School of Booial Sciences 

NATIONAL . . 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona far a Fellowship funded 
by the National Ressaroh Fel- 
lowship Scheme, which Is 
available for up to three years 
The appointee will work with 
Dr. G.D. Snooks on an inves 
tlgatlon of the economics of 
the Australian household sec 
tor and Its Interaction with the 
marked sector, both pest and 
present. Applicants should 
hold a Ph.D. or equivalent 
qualification. In either econo 
mica or economic history- Bx 
perl once In econometrics, 
programming, and/or survey 
work would ba an advantage. 
Further information may ba 
Obtained from Dr. O.Dr 
Snooks (Tcf: (08) 275 2349 or 
279 2394). 

gai'a'a? Soa,B: A$ai,4ii to 

plications. Including full 
eurriculum vitae, academic re- 
cord, publications list and the 
names and addresses of two 
referees, should be lodged. In 
duplicate, with the Registrar, 
The Flinders University pf 
South Australia, Bedford 
Park, Soqth Australia 9042 


University of 

Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
POST-DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

awarded by the UmwtSS 
Grants Committee Bn d up ' 
able within the UnlMnibS 
Otago. Awards me* 

year.™* y " Hr ^ 

funded by the UmvirtS'S 
Otago will ha avafiXiSr * 

»» *wanl» a* 

University Grants CommttS* 
will give priority to mSm 
growth research anas iu^u 
biotechnology, ganetic h. 
g lne ering, electronic*, » 
ginaarlng, chemistry, 
applications from candliW 
wishing to work In any dm 
ment of the Unlveraliy wmV, 
considered. 

.The emolument pang, 
will ba at a rata to ba (teS 
mined but not exeaidlna h 
lowest step on tha UprvtrCn 
L*),l 0 I„k octurHr * (eurranii 
NZ$23,622 per annum). 

Applicants should bm 
completed the raqulrmauti 
for tha award at tha dagna of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Application forms tad 
further particulars are avail, 
able from the Becnlm 
General, Association of Cos 
monwealth UnlvanHlK 
■ (Appts), 36 Gordon Squin, 
London WC1H OFF, or (roe 
the Registrar of die Uclvanj. 

S , P.a. Box 56, DunadUb 
bw Zealand. Appllcalkot 
quoting reference A33/1I 
close In New Zealand on 30 
June I BBS. (5027S) Hi 


University College 
l Cardiff 

Psychology Departmaot 

TUTORIAL FELLOW 
(3YRS.) - 

Applications are Invited fot 
the post of Tutorial Fallow Bj 
the Department d 

Psychology. 

Salary range £6,600 ■ 
£7,980 par annum (eccordln 
to age). Duties to coramenn 
1st October, 1B8B, 

Application!, 2 eoptai. 
togetner with tha names «» 
addressee of two 
should be forwarded to w 
Establishment Otficar. lip* 
varsity College, P.O, B«T1 
Cardiff CF1 1XL. FurttW 


annuli wr* ■ 

particular* era sv^tabla froa 
Professor D.B. BlKkmW, 
the Department of PBrcjwJiKl 


(Tel: 0223 44311 , B*t. SMg' 
Closing data 14Ui June, 1B» 
Ref: 2846. (50388) »» 


Holidays and 
Accommoda^ 

DRISCOLL HOUII HOTlL 

week, partial bo»rd. APPJ 
] 72 hiew K^enl Road. 

8E1 4 YT. Tel: 10!) (08 «yj, 
(52196) 


1 B |he dosing 


Belfast , 

The Queen’s University 

/ RESEARCH 

.. .'ASSISTANT', v- .. , 

- Department of Physiology ] 

• The research assistant will 
work. with Dr, ;N.Q. McHala 
on a project invgatlgatlng the 
. .. meohantam or lymph flow In 
Mhaap, The | raaaarCh Iq-funded . 

■ -to. the Wellcome .Trust and the 
."-•V appointment'- will, ba Tor two • 

■■ yeara,Ap pile ants should pra- 
w«b»F neve, or expect to * 
obtain, a good honours degree 

r, ■ " s '“ d 

Commencing aelary; £6, 60o' 

■ per annum, 

' . Purthor Particulars may' ba 
obtained from the Personnel 1 

. -date! 31 May, 1985. Vpletoa 
, . quote Ref r 86?W). (802& ) H | 


T.H.E.S 

Reviews of 
New Journals 


June 21 Social Sciences and 
• /•: • Humaiiit!es t - •/:' 


27 Sciences \ 


Special Features 

/'/ 28 \ Information 




: ISOV ’ V : V"i : ’// 

. These features iujll e^m(ne r theinip^ cl ^ K 
.Ufiformatlon technology onnlgh e1 \ • ! 

AklcieswUldescrlDfi ar }v. n v ; 
eua/uate fheappWiat/ons o/ wrnpW'M?. « 
e rhlcroelectronl^ and ;■$. 

: telecopimun/ca^on$ fri ^ ea J eaS fJ^h ‘ j 
teaching, administration ahd research , ■ 
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Polytechnics 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

mssmsiae**sa*a 

The Cdaga Is aurantly _ . 

ba offartoa Bachelor's degree courses 

Beaded !o develop mart Is amtsagad. ..... 

adding oaoipuB wsi conUnua from 1BB6 onwards; a 
DsIWphuaoflharabuVdbi^ ■— 

pmttons In Oia Bualnas* Fawfty and Sdsnog Faculty imfttoh 

Faculty of Business 

1 . Head/Principal Lecturer In Business 
Management Department 

maw satabUshmenl of links 

and 

indilnsrni ol gwwal^s^ert: — 18 ait0 “*»«« to 

2. Senior Lecturer In Business Management 
Department 

. 5 aaa»d!EtaS 3 fiS@w 

3. Principal Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
In Management Studies Course 
(Interdisciplinary) 

Thk port newfy oraalad in lha Builnssa Faculty, Is lo ba baaed «HMr b. tha 
9MhHs Msiwgamant or Economics DapaSl 

MfiA <,0 ° ,oe wHh poal-qualftoatton 

4. Senior Lecturer & Lecturer In Economics 
Department 


* For posts (i) and ( 2 ), previous appVoants need not rcqxty- 

Faculty of Science 



^ [Jwd of Biology Department (Senior or 
Vi Tf ,n clpal Lecturer Rank) 

4i ta prelBfT8d “ EootoBy ' 

b Chemistry Department (Senior or 
y Wnolpal Lecturer Rank) 

' SukfM ^^togfrwaaroli epeoMzstkuu should bs from lha (riming: 

*■ Jrtwdlaolpllnary Science (Lecturer, Senior 
°r Principal Lecturer Rank) 

QMatMM.-u ... ... ... j _ 


— — r-' wvtuici noiinj 

sEisaSsai!! 

{gSJhift L 1011 " (under ravlawji Principal Lactunr -12018,080 to S2385S 

tes?^^T°5^fnwbc^n)orljBfreLmr^l«^e,OOeto«SO^^parfnarmbye 

"l, - rlM8,525 to $16,886 par month by 12 tacrwnanl*. 


WSfdurs: 


OEPARtMENT 0F HUMANITIES 

Lecturer II In 
International Relations/ 

. History 

^ ^ 1 MB, to teach on undergraduate 

Department and to contribute to other 
/ovt^?? hnlc ' Candidates should have a ape- 
Centuiy [ntehnational relatlonB. and (b) 
• ’• ^ ralatlona since 1945./ 

reaeareh Intereet/publtoaflonstn the 

t8ach,n 0 oxfwrtenpe In Higher 

! ^^^^T^-S^^rtherdetalla available from Per»on- 
I : ! SH?5£r^ , j9^ ton Polytechnic, Mtthrae Houae, 
BN2 4AT. Telephone: Brighton 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Science 

School of Applied Science 

Lecturer II in Pharmacology/ 
oxicology/lmmunology (rbi. aa^zo> 

Research Assistant , Re i 

S 

Preliminary enquiries to Dr D. Graenway. ' 

School of Chemistry 

L ® CtUre '’ » (Raf. AA/222) 

Limited term appointment 1st September 1985 to 31st August 198B. 
Preliminary enquiries to Dr D. Brattan. 

Research Assistant iaami 

aLTU 8 n? Ct0 £h r 1 t0 , work on " The Generation of Singlet Oxy- 

gen by Dyes Absorbing In the Infra-red". The project will Involve 

C 0r St l ? i0 " h0m '® trv to 9 0 ther with photochemical, apeo- 
troscopic and kinetic studies of the prepared compounds. 

School of Mathematics and Statistics 

Lecturer II (Two Posts) m.ww) 

An Interest In one or more of the following would be an advantage- 
n mat, a' St ®« Btlcal and Mathematical Modelling. 
^ J h80 D[' °P ara,lona l Research, although suitably qualified 
candidates with other areas of interest will be considered. 

School of Physics and Astronomy 

Lecturer II (rblaaeb) 

An Interest In one of the following areas would be an advantage: 
nfrared and millimetre-wave studies of active galatlc nuclei I 
infrared and optica! investigations of Interstellar clouds and star 
formation reg one and optical spectroscopy of emission line stars. 
Facilities available at the Polytechnic Include the Mutli-Aparatura 

optltial.pqotramater, ,nd 


School of Psychology 

Research Assistant 


nesedrun Mssisiani (Ref. aa/ 226) 

From let October 1985 to work on a project entitled *Gender role 
changes In adolescent girls". 

Salary Scales (under review) Lecturer II: £7,548 to £12,099, Research 
Assistant; £6,405-£7,176. 

Applicants for Research Assistant poets should note that appoint- 
ments will be made for a maximum period of three years, and that 
successful applicants will be required to register fora higher degree. 

Application forms and further detalla obtainable from the Parsonnef 
Office, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston PR12TQ, tel: (0772)262627 
quoting the apporprlate reference number. 

Closing date: 28th May 198B. • 




.Middlesex PWytechiiic ■■■■ ■■, 

Professor/Head of School 
of Psychology 

(Grade VI) 

m»d^rw«ch indw*x 

l. - — 1 — In Him R 


Tit# School BROWC ■■ 

T*ph00# 0I^« 6«3 ^ __ : •• • 


Oustnsway, EnSeW, -j 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business and Social Science 

Appointment of 

LECTURERS ll/SENIOR 
LECTURERS 

K!,™EI ,NQ " CORPORATE STRATEGY - 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

Experience In e planning rale, preferably gained in a 
multinational organization la desirable. MBA or equivalent 
postgraduate qualification would be an advantage 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Expertise In the application of quantitative techniques lo 
□eciaion-maxfrig and ihe management of business operations 
would be an advantage. Computer use is a prerequisite and 
applicants with Information technology experience are 
preferred. 

BUSINEfS^OPERATiONS - MANAGEMENT OF 

Broad based knowledge of business environment preferably 
with direct experience in manufacturing. An Interest In 
developing BTEC business core programmes would be an 
advantage. 

The Faculty, with an establishment of over 100 teaching staff. 
rn un range of business and management courses 

^sSfodles BA Accounting and Finance, 
dms, BTEC Higher Diploma. Encouragement Is given to 
research and consultancy by staff and there is opportunity to 
"-company management development schemes 
through the Regional Management Centre. 

Applicants must hold a degree or equivalent and preferably a 
relevant postgraduate qualification. ' 

focluafve 1108 Lectufer ,,/80ntor Lecturer: £8, 226-El 4,739 


Ext 287. 1 

itot?ng P,lGant * maybe C0l, » w « r «f up to final short 


|# 444 

II 


mbj Rtgo rd on's institute 

OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

’ Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
: th J? wh,oh became vaoam 

: of ** holder as 

Director Designate of Bath College of Higher Education. • 

ftSi®!? 081 aotf most polyiechnlo of (he Scottish 
Central Inetliutlons, with a student FTE of 3TO0.-Coursea 

; ?-SfS5 ,M0! ? d ,0 S cuft,0 » of Arts, Science and 
Tecnnoiopr fn a wide range of sutyeole, , ( . 

h® S^uoi^.preforablywltha Higher 
SSi r tf'i£J d , ha Y e i ha i sub stantfal experience at a aanlor 
0, 3 01 C0tjr88B ln higher education. * 

S an advantege dlJ3 fy W commeree and ,n research will 

Salary £2^,865, subject to periodic review. 

eppiketfpn forms ben be obtained 
10 Slf Schoolhlll, 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Education 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in 

PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHING STUDIES 

(Giecoraphy fn Education) : 

• J* n ®e £ 8,226 — El 4, 739 Including London allowanca. 

AnnHraHnna.nM u--. . . I U ' 


SSSSSss 

of education. A^ood^uillKtion 
SfcfflSS Mo, in 

Laeturer II fn 

PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHING STUDIES 
(Temponiy appointment) 
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Polytechnics continued 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business and Social Science 
School of Economics and Politics 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 

The successful candidate will Join a team of over 20 Economists 
leaching on a wide range of courses In Economic 8 , Business and 
Social Science at the BTEC, undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. They wHI be expected to teach Economics al Introductory and 
Intermediate levels, end offer specialist teaching at final year level. 
Applications (rom Economists with expertise In any area of 
Economica are welcome especially In one or more of the following 
areas; Development Economics; Managerial Economlca/Ecanomlca 
I of Corporate Decision -me king; European Economics. 

Applicants should have a higher degree In Economics and be 
femfffar with the use ot computers In Economics. Research, teaching 
or other experience In the private or public sectors will be an 
advantage. 

Salary range Leoturer ll/Senfor Lecturer £8, 226-El 4.730 Including 
London Allowance. 

Details and application forma (to be returned by 23rd May) from 
Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-649 1366, Ext. 287. 

Late applicants may be considered up to final abort listing. 

(702331 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

Faculty of The Built 
Environment 

Department of Construction & 
Surveying 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Required for let September, 
1985. to teach Civil Ennlneer- 
Ina subject* to a ranuo of 
courses, mainly HND/C Civil 
Enatnssrina studies with 
same postgraduate work. 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably experienced 
graduates and/or Chartered 
Civil Engineers. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lectur- 
er £11.175 - £13.188 (bar* 
£14.061 p.b. 

Further detail* and applica- 
tion forms from: The Person- 
nel Officer, City or Birming- 
ham Polytechnic, *F' Block. 
Perry Barr. Birmingham B42 
aeu Tel: 091-356 0193, Ext. 
a 19/2 16. Closing date: 24th 
May. 1983. (52804) H3 


Colleges of 
Technology 


City of Salford 

Salford College of 
Technology 

COURSE LEADER IN 
FASHION 

at Senior Lecturer/Prlndpal 
Lecturer Orede capable or 
promoting links with Industry 
end with good organisational 
experience. Previous touching 
experience would be on advan- 
tage. Duties to commence In 
September 1985. 

Salary Scales: 


ecturer; £11,175- 
Prlnclpal Lecturer: 


Salary Scales: 
Senior Lecturer: 
£14.061; Prlnclp* 
£13,095— £16.467 


(under review) 

Further details end applica- 
tion forms from: the Princi- 
pal. Salford College of 
Technology. Frederick Road, 
Salford MS 6PU (tel 061-736 
6541). (50307)H) 


Courses 


OXFORD 
POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Mathematics, 
Statistics & Computing 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER STUDIES 
Posts No. MISC/CS 

TWo new teaching posts have been ow- 
ned from lit September, 1088. as a 
nuujlolIncctflMdBtudem mimbem in the 
Deportment. AppHuUons era hvfted from 
candidate! with appropriate expgrioncg 
In education, research or Industry to leech 
to Honours Degree level In Computer 
Stortef. 

The Department has an Mtlve teaiwch 
programme untied on cbUaborsriort Mth 
other wMMinsnu, mid Il ia kepvta. 

I : develop Mflher tha erefp pt Gomtmdit 
• Vf&m* ■ Wd WfAfeaBons,' jtate 
end •fetuncapoMiw Interlace. Tti* tan- 
be expected tocori', 
to cnmuXanay teiidAir research 
eoWttee vttiftw poaotattty of raeeeich 
■hiijeflt eupervlsian. 

4pf*»Uoni are pertfculariy msfcwned 
fcom berpms ootnptetfng e Higher 

D^iw or umn wtti ournrt oommercW 

■ ry MsUm^podenda. 1 . 

$*»*•» -I. • • -•.i. - 

Principal Lecturer: E130M-£|(Mfl7 
(inter ravisw) 

8onldr Lsdursr. - £I1,17B-£1 4,061 
Cunctarrwtew) . 
Idahwrlh^jMS-cia^) . 

(drxWt revtevK] . ... V 

Ctatenp 'We tar completed sppfoadon' 
fteino Is 21 it May. 1985.', . 

Fw'tuiQw# cMsSe end apptaation 
pl rose apply U Ihe Surflng 
Oftlee, Oxford Polytechnic (Up ay 
une, Heedtegton, Oxford 0X3 OOP. 
TWte^ooe Oxford 84777, Extension 
*4, EquMopporlunllfH employee, 

‘ . (70658) 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALE8 
POUTECHNIQ CYMRU 
DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT AND QUANTITY 



iNlmmttfm 

ftamo® y. lton T' 

^^K^QUALIF/CATIOm" 

The Science and ^ \ 

Engineering Research 

Council Has an answer: 

Studentships for postgraduate conversion 
courses for up to one year. 

They are for graduates in management and 
the arts, as well as science and engineering, and the 
courses are of industrial and commercial relevance. 

IT covers Information acquisition, handling 
and use involving the latest technologies in 
- microelectronics,: computing and - 
telecommunications; .. ! .y y • . ' • 

Applicants will need a gbod honoliirs degree 
or an equivalent combination of qualifications and 
experience. ■ 

SERCs one-year studentships on 
postgraduate conversion courses are part of an IT 
Initiative promoted by the Department of 
Education and Science. 


1 or details .iboirt SI KC .studentships umt.ut 


Information Technology Studentships, . 
Science and Engineering Research Council, 
North Star Avenue, 

SWINDON SN21ET 
Telephone: 0793 26222 Ext 2137 



sere 



•ROuntln 
ment,. au 
mbthoop,. 


I I"' | I 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

; Middlesex Bualncea School ; 

1 ^«SEwsss^!r^. 


PART-TIME 


yyAW Mt. HttorwatlonT tew 



RVIO 


■ y 

. ; : Paycholafly. ; ( ' 

'oT fetotmturiica. 

!, V“* 9 rtt Phy and Btmltfaqy | . 

i : ' 'itbiAplSgy, r • 

VJ •<>»' wrWn« to 
;'•? SIS'' fppfoprmtp. 'Bead 'or 
: - ,Bc>wa) rilvl rt& d 6 tolls dr High. 
A filMMlon fifiri teaching exi, 






Stotlng Bajaiyforlail phots is wtthjrj tha rarwe £i 8 , 260 - Jii ado 
Qxpenses of.up to fifijooo ^ay be 

; l ^ iiay 

Ittorri Mre,;D. 


Colleges of Further Educa tion 

^SmSZJi Department 

o! Education^^^^V 

Further Education 

Applications are invited for the undernoied pon aii 
candidates should have relevant Industrial or cwnmndu 
experience where appropriate. 

Teacher training would be an advantage but training tin b» 

SENIOR LECTURERS 

■^SEMsnnBnmMamss 

'A'. Applkiflnlaahauld have an appropriate dsgraa, or equtaSi^TC, 
shoukf have experience and/or apodal experOae related to 
tenia, mlcmproceasor software and applications, or to MnxaXjX 
design, manufacture and teal Teaching exptflarue mm tnr/. 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF BUILDING AND PRINTING, 00 North Huvw 
Blriet GlaacowiGI 2BP ^ 

CONSTRUCTION, 8enlor Lecturer 'A'. Appropriate acadando ml rm 
teealonal quaXIicaUona, preferably to aecond degree level tete 1 
eduction MnBifliin, jogeiher wtlh a reaeaith inanSe 
other IsemBd activity, la expected. A pardetear Inteieat h ooubucto 
material a odarca and technology la oaelrabla. 


SALARY SCALE 
Senior Lecturer 'A* 

£ 12,777-El 4, 184 (Bar) E1B.1M 


piadng on tha aalary soala will be given (or relevant expaclanoLFom 
lioatlon and further particulars oan be obtained from tea PA* 
the colteo* concerned to whom completed eppfluiiMarimft 
relumed raf later than 24 May 1988. 

EDWARD MILLER, Director d EducaUon mm 


ilea colleges 


Principal 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for Ihe post of Prindpal of North London Cobgab 
commence on 1 January 1986. 

The College Is In Burnham (Further Education) Group 5 and borguM 
Into five departments: 

Engineering & Solanoe, Social Servloee, Creative StudlM, 
General Studies, end Business Studies. 

The main premises are at Camden Road, N7 with branches st Axmlftf* 
Road, N7 and Essex Road, N1. 

The College aerves the education and training needs of an Innerwtan 
mul»- 8 lhnte area ot London, particularly Islington, Hactowy and Cundw 
Applicants should be well qualified academically and poasta ■ wri 
knowledge of further education, together with administrative expeitsm 
at a senior level, 

The Principal's salary fa £21,489 per annum plus. £1,038 Lon*< 
Allowance. 

Further Information and application forma (to be returned by 31 
may be obtained from the Education Officer (EO/FHE 4) fnrwl^a" 
Education Authority, Room 267A, The County Haft London 8£t 7ra 
THI8 18 A RE-ADVERTI8EMENT 

ILEA 18 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER ^ 


I m^m Norfolk County Council !! 

| Norwich City College of - 
I Further & Higher Education 

UI/SL - Industrial/ 
Business Liaison 

DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 
(Opening September 1985) ■ . 

We require a Leoturer ll/ 8 enlor Leoturer to prornotn^^*^^ 
between Industry, commerce and the CoUege. Theeuccaa»*n^ ( 
will, have experience In Industrial tralnlng/ahort course 
: knowledge ol business compuler applloations. 

8alary In accordance with Burnham FE Report 

£14,061 (award pending). jLpm 

Further details end application forme may 

slugs' stamped sddrt^sed envaldpe to the ChlsfM^^, 

Officer, Norwich City College of Further and 

•Iptwloh Road, Norwich NR22U, to whomcompWedto^ ^ 

biretumed by 3lat May, 1985. 


, Ic.iw^icil fpr National Asqd«nia 
" : '^ Cr^lt Acournulallori Sohame . . 

AppUcanla Aifs'lnvttdd for Ihe aboVe new post whtoh. wUI.« c(lflia 
from 1 September 1986. '' ^g-andunKrt 

TheCNAA, In collaboration wilh !n$tttutk>ha In both \ 

aectbre, Me tq launch a credit acdurhulatipn and tranaje^ 8 ®" ^ ^ , 

liaising with inatUuUona aria administering the scheme^ . 

The poatqf Registrar la for a two .year period, 
wsieome applicants seconded by.emplqyera lor.lhat 
dates Will alec be considered, ,/v 
■The candidate' should have had experience at ^acrang , 
•YfltilaH)Bljer EdiicatlQn and Should kleally.haye aubstan^ . .. - r 

the operation of broad baS©<J unit cr^ aoherh**- * 

Salary; £17,1 ^-£ 22 , 862 . ■ ^ t-' 1 

’Closing data lor appllcatlbnS'.le 31 May ipei, . • '■ 
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Colleges of Art 


DEINSCHOOlOFARr 


Ihe Victorian College of the Arts is a college 
of advanced education conducting courses in 
the Fine and Performing Arts adjacent to and 
operating in cIobb liaison with the Victorian 
Arts Centre. The School of Art conducts 
courses In painting, sculpture and printmaking 
at Degree and Graduate Diploma levels. 

Duties: To be responsible for the conduct 
and development of the School of Art. 

Qualifications: Applicants should be 

E 'slng artists of distinction with experience 
education. Evidence of administrative 
ability Is essential. 

It Is envisaged that an initial appointment 
will be for 6 years. 

Salary: $58,000. 

Detailed information concerning the 
College, together with conditions of 
employment have been prepared and should 
be sought before applying for the position. 

Applications marked 'Confidential* should 
be forwarded to The Staffing Officer, 

Victorian College of the Arts, 284 St Kllda 
Road, Melbourne, 3004, Australia by not 
biter than 30 June 1085. 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of 
Art and Design 
Southampton Row. 
London WC1B 4 AP 
Tel: 01-405 1825 

Itaqulred from September 
IMS/ 

HEAD OF THREE 
DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT 

(Burnham Orede V) 

The Deportment provides 
free yeer courses ror full- 
6 m students touching 
IWHom. 1 Degrees in In- 
MitrtelDeeifln (£nolneerJnB>. 
metre Design, Jewellery De- 
dp end Ceramics. A two 
t«r. full-time. M.A. In In- 

h‘Sro^c?fcrad > (E[>alnBBrlns * 

Uenr JHA.Q9Q . £17.877 
m CI.03B Inner London 
ABowsace. 

further details end applies- 
C tonne, returnable within 
gweeke. available from tha 

JJJAtaen Equal opportu- 
■XW** Employer, (50304) H9 


Personal 


Sl^LAtelJlD WOMIN 
■I d. , 170 Regent St., 


Colleges of Further 
Education continued 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
London College of 
Printing 

Department of 8c fence at 
General Studies 

LECTURERU 
FOR ELECTRONICS 
AND INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Ttie poet Involves teaching 
students on O wide range of 
oo ura os related to the Media 
end Communion none fndua- 
■ tries from craft to degree 
level. 

Candidates should have e 
degree or equivalent qual- 
ification In * (told each ee 
• Electronics, Electrical Bn- 

K mooring or Physics, end 
lastly have experience In the , 
technologies aaaoaleted with, 
telocommunlcetlone and/or 
computer baaed signal proces- 
sing. . 

The person oppolntod will 
initially hay* an Involvement 
In teaching Introductory 
bouts eg in computing end its 
application*, hut will be ex- 
pected to assist in the develop- 
ment of Inputs for the Col- 
lege's dogroe programme* in 
the Molds of video and Hound 
recording and transmission. 

Lecturer Grade II. On an 

ST'ori/Ks nft's.o'ss 

(Plus £1,038 Inner t-pndon 
Allowance). starUno point de- 

nanrilna Oil qUalirlCBtlonfli 


Further details, particulars 
end oppllcetlon rorms, to db 
returned within 14 days from 
date or advertisement, may be 
obtained from the Senior 

Ext. 227. 

ILEA la an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. 150303) H7 


'Education ^ 

L - CHICHE 8 TER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
^ conjunction with the Bishop Otter Trustees 

Director of Extension 
! ;l| Studies ' 

iSJfe la "A new post of, responsibility for the work of the 
$ftQ> ,n fields of adult Christian education and coiv 
ministerial education.’ The person appointed wrtli 
6xisflng work In these fields and promote 
.. ^CTatw^uriher developments. He or she will also be 
1 : ‘ wXfbr,8ty0nQthonlrig the Unite between the Cqh 

^srSpproprtate church and statutory bodies , a 

• s'lS&l^^WnsIbnjty Will be for developing coopera on ■ 
institute of HlgfW edycatton. It Is 
^S?r ^ at thls should Include aorpe pastoral or aca- 
1 \J^|ssleUux» to.the Ohaplain at the Institute. - . ■ 

i mimMacspxssc. 

■ tS^n^orttJsiorflv© year®. •, • ■ 

■ Prlhcloal. ChlehMter Theological College, 


Richmond Adult & 
Community College 
ClifdenRoad, 
Twickenham, 
Middx. TWl 4LT 
Tel: 01-891 5007 

Principal: Ann M. Rlanian 
a. A., M.Phll. 

Dapart/nent or Art end Design 

LECTURER I 
IN PAINTING 
& PRINTS 

A rull Urns (LI) tutor Is 
required as soon as possible to 
lead this Important area with- 
in e highly successful Art & 
Design Department. 

The successful applicant 
must be a practising artist of 
soma standing. In at least one 
of the disciplines Involved. 

Administrative end tutorial 
experience In the rield or 
Adult or Art College educa- 
tion Is desirable. 

Eatery; Lecturer I Scale 
£6,B8B - £11,190 Unci. Lon- 
•don Weighting). 

Application forms and 
rurther details from:- The 
Principal, Mrs A.M. Rtaman, 
B.A., M.Phll., Richmond 
Adult * Community College. 
Cl if den Centre. Cllfden Road. 
Twickenham TWl 4LT. (01- 
891 5907). 

Closing date - 90th May. 
(50302) HI 4 


The Northern College 
Wentworth Castle, 
Barnsley 

TUTOR/ORGANISER 

FOR8HORT 

COURSES 

The College wishes to 
appoint a Tutor/Organ leer to 
eealet with the planning, orga- 
nisation and teaching of a 
wide range of open access, 
residential short courses for 
adult students. Candidates 
should be graduate* with ex- 
perience of teaching and/or 
organising In the fields or 
adult, continuing and further 
education. Preference will be 
given to candidates qualified 
to teach In one or more of tha 
following areas Modern His- 
tory, Social Studies, Develop- 
ment Studies or Womens Stu- 
dies. 

Salary on the University 
Leaturer’s scale £10.330 to 
£12,150 p.a. With mem- 
bership of the Universities' 
Superannuation Scheme. 

Further, partlculare 
available rrorai The Raalatrar 
The Northern College,- Went 
worth Castle,' Steinboraugh, 
Barnsley, South Yorkshire 
87 B SET by whom eopUcetlona 
should be recloved by 3 let 
May 1085.(50290) H14 

. London Borough of 
Richmond upon : 

■ Thames 

Richmond Adult & 
Community College 
Cllfden Centre, 
Clifden Road; 
Twickenham, • 
Middlesex TWl 4LT- 

LECTURERU IN 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 

A full-time tu tor/ore an leer 
Jb required far September aa 
Artistic Director for the P ark- 
shot site which Includes the 1 
new Queen Charlotte Per- 
formance Hell and a smell 
Studio Theatre. The success- 
ful applicant Will also be 
required to Halse successfully 
with the Richmond Art* 
Council and a number of 
voluntary sodotiee and local 
cholra In order to produce a 
balanced College . programme 
ror the area with activities at a 
number of sites throughout?- , 
the Borough. . •••-,* 

Salary: Lecturer H Scale 
£8,228 - 812T777 (Incl. Lon- 
don Weighting). 

Application forma and 
rurther details from: The 

Principal, Mrs A,M. Rlaman. 
B™.. ft.ptltl., Richmond 
Adult S Community College, 
Cllfden Centra, Clirdan Roadj 

'aKMSBSlxlSW'- 

(50301) ** 14 


A dministration 

Coznmltte^ of DUeotors 
of Polytechnics , ; 

ADftilNISTlttATIVE; 

• ASSISTANT ... 

Duties h|dludg 

committees, cohort Idn on 

EgpaBrwTOja-- 

Ss.pfa‘5r.»^; 

Salary in the range £6 ^997 - 
■ £8 110 (under review), lrt«M' 
sive of London sltowsnce. 

Anollcallona by letter glv- 


Administratlon 

continued 


North Derbyshire 
Health Authority 

CONSUMER AND 
OPERATION 
RESEARCH OFFICER 
8a! ary: fil4.778-fil8.683 pa. 

Responsible for the 

monitoring or service stan- 
dards throughout Ihe 

Authority, with bias towards 
market resoarch, tha evalua- 
tive analysis of resource 
deployment, patient satisfac- 
tion studies, value for money 
and health promotion, 
vou will be required to dam 
onelrata your ability to ques 
tlon conventional 
end to adopt an Im 
approach to work. Necessary 
requirements will Include ana- 
lytical. communicative 

numerical and conaoptual 
skills. Personal qualities and 
proven achievements era of 
more Importance then profes- 
sional or N.H.8. background. 

Further details available 
from Mr C JM Newton, Dis- 
trict General Manager. 

Application form and lob 
deecriptlon Tram District Per- 
sonnel Officer. Bceradele Hos- 
pital. Nawbald Road. 
Chesterfield, 841 7PP. Tala- 
phone (0246) 31283 ext 208. 

Closing data 31st May 
1685. (53817)H12 


The College of 
Preceptors 

Owing to oxponsion or Ua 
external examinations work 
the College of Prccoptors, q 
long established Chartered 
Body or the touching profes- 
sion, Invites applications for 
the new post or 

EXAMINATIONS 

OFFICER 

The post, which will be 
based at the College's Essex 
headquarters, would suit 
either s recent graduate or a 
person with some experience 
of ad uca lionet administration. 

Starting salary i £6,031 (pay 
award pending). 

Further detelle may be 
obtained from The College of 
Precoptors. Coppice Row, 
Theydon Dole. Epplnq. Esxex 
BTSi 7DN (ta> Theydon Bole 

Closing data far receipt of 


applications la 31 


mm 


’FBTkL). ToT: 0l -379 
to be re- 

_ Sul liven, 

Ealing , College of Hloher 
Education, 8r MxW 8o}J. 

Baling WJHJP bv M* 
1985.(30977) «* 


. La Saint* . 

Union College of 

Higher Education . 

■ Th e Avenue, ’ „ 

SO ¥M)2 S 2 870P 

LECTURERU 

; . . INFRENCH. 

I : APPointm U^iisptembe r 


Applications ere Invited from 

with appropriate axperlenca for four UUSonlor Locturer 
po«t* (£7,648-£12,0M: E11.176-E14.061) avallBblo from 
September 1988: 

AUTOMOBILE ENSINEERING 

The successlul carxfidalB will be a > graduate In - Momobfltf 
Mechanical Englnaering with experience In the automotwo 
Industry. Teaching wiHto mainly on (ha HND fn Au “ r ^‘ ! ® ^ 
Medianlcal/Productton Engtnearlng. Experience of CAD/CAM 
davalopmenla will be a strong advantage. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Apollcanla should be graduate Chartered Engineers wttn rete- 
vart Industrial experience. Interests In research and 
consultancy will be advantageous. Teaching dutlee will be ai 
Honours Degree, HND and HNC levels. 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Candidates should have recent Industrial exparlance and be 
able to undertake research In one of the following: Software 
Engineering, Digital Signal Processing. VLSI, EC AD. nslrii* 
(TwSrtetlonand ConireL Power Electeonlcs. ^nmnuntaatton 
Engineering. Teaching Involves broad-based end apeciaiisi 
suUecte to Honours Degree level. 


subjects to Honours Degree level. 

PUBLIC SECTOR MANAGEMENT 

To contribute to courses and developments In public sector 
studies within the Department of Business and Management 
Studies. Teaching Involves HNDfHNC programmes, part-lime 
management courses and the Department ai short pro- 

gramme. Someone wilh InltlBlhre, good acadomtequalHlcaUoiia 
and recent practical experience required. 

Further details and application forma are available from tha 
Deoutv Registrar to whom completed forma ahouid » 
relumed by 24th May, 1988. (*««> 


Bolton Insiiiute of Hkmr Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 GAB ■■■■Hi 
Thl: Bolton (0204) 28851 — 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Director: D. J. Everett, B.A., F.F.T.Com. 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 


Colleges of Higher 
Education .. 1 . 


Ealing College of / 
Higher Eduoaaoji 

PROJACT 

ASSISTANT 

LOCAL 

COLLABORATIVE 

PROJECT 

A temporary, on* year post 
la available for a prelect aajHa- 
tant, to aaelat In the InVBoUoa 
tlon of tha arfacta of Hiforma 
tlon Technology on Dfstrlbu 
tlve Trad** and Ihe JiWplic* 
tions for education ana 

training. • ... 

Qualifications a ..Social 
Science or Education degree 
with soma knowledge of com- 
puting.. An interest In or ex- 
perience of IT. Is.' a pre- 
requisite. 

Salary £4,948 (iftoludlno' 
. Londort Allowable). 

Application , forma .an 
. further dotal!* available Jfrom 
the Chief Education Officer 
Hadley 'Hoiioa. .79-81 Ua 
bridge Road, Ealing WB ___ 
(Rof PE/KL). Tof: 01-379 

9424, Ext.. 9561 •" 




Applications are invited for the above post for 1st September, 
1985, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applicants must be graduates with senior teaching and consid- 
erable administrative experience in further/higher education, 
together with relevant Induiuial experience. 

The School offers Higher Diploma and Certificate courses in 
Engineering, together with a Tull range of Gly nnd Guilds 
courses. 

The College Is particularly interested in candidates with 
experience and enthusiasm for ihe development of work across 
tpe whole range of micro-electronicyinfonnation Technology, 

together with ati aspefcta or engineering. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Grade VI. 

Salary Scalei £17,397-* 15*170, . 

For ftirther particulars and terms of appUcatlon apply to: AmIs- 
fant Director, Bncftfagbanufilra College of Higher Education, 
: Qutai AiekieidnuRoad, High .WycombCj Bucks. HP11 MZ. 
‘ 'Tdephone; High W]fmbo ; (M04) MI4J. rte^ endbae jnjB.' 


Administration 




Education 
(Schools) 

Salary £28,563-£31, 578 

(Including London Weighting \ 

Following the appointment of Mr. Peter Coleman as 
Director of Education In Avon, the Authority seeks to fill 
thte post, which la one of three at Deputy Education 
Officer level. • 

The post calls for relevant experience lh education 
administration at ihe highest level. The holder is directly 
responsible to the Education Officer for ihe. 

. administration of School Education, the Education • 
Welfare Service and the management of teaching staff 
employed ln.1071 schools. Theueputy Education . . 
Officer (Schpols) is a member of the senior 
management team which includes the Education , 
Officer, the Chief Inspector, the Director of Finance and 
the other two Deputy Education Officers. ; 


:;.T. (n’viied far i' I Further Information on this post may be obtained by 

■ tnaiSlii ■ I contaoUnffMn D. Q. 7bytor. Head ot Personnel ServfcQs 

. I o/wsfon on (01) 8331966/2261. 


yaafatfom Bepiembar 


. ' anBlfotlU 


} • Estab. 1b). The County. Hell, London SE1 7PB. Closing 
daifiior return QfBppffcattohs is 31 May 1985. : 
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.It 


University of • 
Sussex 



UNIVERSITY OP KENT 

; AT. CAHTBRBU RY ■ ■ ■ p 
; EUrtmie* Lilbmtoiy j 

Research Fellowships 
In Flbrcft. Qpllcs < 


Since the oil industry requires 
complex fluids in its drilling, cementing 
and reservoir stimulation activities, one 
area of expanding research involves the 
investigation of various additives which 
are employed to control the engineering 
properties of these fluids (rheology, filtration 
characteristics, reactivity) which include 
particulate solids suspensions, emulsions, 
polymer solutions, acids and foams. 

Schlumberger Cambridge Research is 
already heavily involved in research on the 
phenomenological description of the various 
processes in .which those fluids are 
employed, and now wishes to establish a 
new Research Department, the charter of 
which is to relate the phenomenological 
properties of those fluids to the physical 
chemistry of their constituents via statistical 
physics. Hence, we are now inviting 
applications from outstanding Scientists, 
who are already established in physico- 
chemical hydrodynamics or a related field, 
to head this new department. 

Schlumberger Cambridge Research offers 
to the right individual a high level scientific 
environment, outstanding facilities and an 
opportunity to pursue scientific interests in a 
frontier field, together with overseas career 
development prospects in other 
; Schlumberger. Laboratories. . 

■••• An attractive remuneration package will 
be negotiated, according to experience, to 
include generous expenses for re location to 
... Cambridge. 

Please forward your CV to: ' 

The Director of Research, . 

. P O Box 153, 

• Cambridge CB3 0HG.UK. 

. Please quote Ref: FLP/1 /THES 



. SCHLUMBERGER' CAMBRldGE RESEARCH 


nr 1 




tV; 0 i p*r annum on 





fiNKMI 


•• . 'V- '■ 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of OoOaralahy 

■ RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, 1 . J 


sra 


na are in v( tad for 1 
. wtfchAMlituit : 


i ; University of ' 
Essex : 

DatJartraant of Economic* 

: i .RESEARCH' 

/ J. ' OFFICER 


Durham University 
Business 8chool 

Industrial natation* in Small 
. Firms 

RESEARCH 

.AS8ISTAHT- 

llicatlons era' Invited for 
bove : poit from wail 
Social 1 Scientists'. 


I i : ■- 


. Thi .aafsM "sail* _ 


' , REMINDER v f WTW . 

■mmasi,:u ■ JiPfll 

Sail fea 


pXbertt^ln 

(#7,090 * updos 


win start on 1 J 
snd.the salary - 
i, rirftj noim of 


•y '-j iMt , 
lew);' ■ I 



SJWSBiV 

need l?y the 1 « 
ould 

efioe ;• 

and . 


tenable 
50th 

• projoo _ _ 

of the Brocnae of 
Relattpna- In • Small Firms, 
apon?* 7 id by the Department 
. of Employment. 

■ JU* : PM>» ■ which ; virlil In- 
...yolve .travel within the United ' 
Kill adorn, will be to provide 
eeeiatanen wiOi Held woK and 
i- report wrltlni,. Experience pf 
j Interviewing wo Old be useful,-" 
j ae would the possession of- a. 
bleep, .driving licence, 

. H.jTha salehy will ,bri M.QOp 
- .per annum, plus uperanniia- , 


FACULTY OF 8CJEMCC 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHH 

Marine Biology/ : 
Chemlsfiy/ 
Human Geography 

Salary £6,910 - £1,687 
(pay mart pending] 


lowing projects:- ° 
1- Ecology of the vtf* 
swimming crab, Uoe*. 
2 nua P ul »r (Broctiyui 
Portunldae) w 

2. Po^rcydic Aran* 
Hydrocarbons In mkt 
aump oil. MuiawS. 
bloavailablllty 
environments! (ale. 

3. The regional Impact oils 
European Comma** 
Common Fisheries Pofcy, 

Applications are lrn«ed bm 
graduates with good honoun 
degrees In subjects appropt 
ate to the proposed arsed 
study and from under- 
graduates expecting to Ml 
these requirements thbsufr 
mer. For project 1, prate- 
ence will be given b 
candidates whh Arg 
experience. 

Research Assistants n 
expected to register for i 
higher degree (CNW) 
Appointments are for periods 
of 2 years with posslbllltyafi 
third year (fixed ten 
contract). 

Application forms -tote 
returned by Friday 31 Mr 
1086 - and further den* 
from Personnel Oft*, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drata 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA 
(Tel: (0762) 204830). ' 




Plymouth 


Brunei University 

Department of Canpulw 
Defence 

TWO 

POST-DOCTORAL 

research fellows 

Knowladga-Bteed PUwUa* 
Group 

two .. 

the rtaldofKno 
Planning. The h-— 

Iowa are aap«ted to 
bn about to aeblava. a/u 
Computer SoJence. Artifl^ 
(WtalUganca, OjPWjffi'SjTn 
■onrch or ralatw ^■uWKw- 
will bo an advmnUo* » 

hod exparlanca in oaa or 
of the rollowlno topic*, 

m«l BpacfflcedDa, 
nlno, Loalo or Djwjgjj 

Proonnrmilng, 
nntnbafloi Prodn c Uo']^^ If 

dull™ and Mauuficttirtt* 
Systems 

<BBRG» £mpo C A^d-®2J/S5 

immediate affect.- » > 
The aalary will ^, vv j^ 

naflte. • 

"SSSBfe’jsSaSBS 

Closing datei SI «*•» 


(09801). 




lilons. i ; (ittvfci, it-ebbiB#)'.. -;- ’» ^prsrags. aholnd jneoplv V- 



• . ' M.enll. ® r -fXtSi ira** 1 - 

l will In- ; lowing 

ss • . . - K i* sssa 

I work and ' Won and Tecnni . ^ 

EftSMf- »- -S2 rSlAS’ u 

ulon of a Technical Chans B 

?* ' - a. iny-tmw* 

ia £ 6.600 . FlrtJta. , ^ 

- ^,s*sssss^r. 


bp Mttt 

less 

ocret- 


Research and Studentships continued Overseas continued 



POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN IRELAND 


The Irish Government offers two Research Scholarships 
leading to a PhD (3 years) or Masters degree (1 year) to 
British graduates who have received a First or Second 
Class Honours degree and who have obtained a place In 
an Irish Institution. 

Further Information and application forms are available 
from: 

The First Secretary (Education), 

Irish Embassy, 

17 Grosvenor Place, 

London SW1X 7HR. 

The dosing date tor receipt of completed application forma la 24 


Industry and Commerce 


B.H.BLACKWELL 




This Is a career opportunity for a qualified librarian or bookseller 
lo Join one of the leading aoademlc bookaoDeia In the world. The 
retool the Representative la to sell books and book related 
santoas to the North American library market as part of an 
establshed and successful team. The essence of our business 
to to develop long standing relationships of treat with our 
cusloftwa baaed bn the quality of our service. 

The person appointed will spend about six months of the year 
travelling In North America and the balanoe oftlme at our offtoee 
In Oxford where Initial training will begin. The acquisition end 
supply of books and the operation of other related aervlcee ere 
dipendenl on sophisticated computer systems with which the 
hpraeentative needs to beoome fully acquainted. 

neeuooesaful applicant win probably be a graduate aged 25 to 
36, ebb to demonstrate commitment and enthusiasm for tha 
pmNon of an excel lent 1 aervloe, a sound analytical approach to 
i prottem solving and the ability to think qreattvaiy. Library or 
bdokeeilng experience la Important. 

Tlw Company offers a oompelHtve salary with progression 
toad on performance together with an Incentive scheme, 
totoceUbn assistance and a contributory pension scheme. 

H you would Ilea to apply for this poet, please write giving full 
WwjsatJon about yourself. Informal telephone enquiries msy be 
. m«e by telephoning Oxford (0685) 244944 sxt 398. Pleeee 
w*e to or telephone Jackie Gunn, Personnel Offloar, 

. M- BtaokwaH Ltd., Beaver House, Hythe Bridge Street, 
Word 0X1 2BT. ' 



SenloT TBAcher of English l a n gu a ge 

Foreign. Service Twitting Institute, Tokyo ; 

Dstleai jo tepqh advanced level English to Japanese 
*-• wovernment Officials preparing for overseas service. 
Qq^Hlriutfmm e g jyU d atss nh^uld be British nationals 
,.ag^ over thirty-five with a university degree, a TEFL 
- ; g^wJOcatiqii and a minimum of seven years' TEFL • 
expenence to advanced examinations level. 

•• Yen ipOOflOO (&1-316 yen approximately) ■ 

JJJJjJi'Per annum alter tax. 

Benefits: subsidised accommodation, fares, baggage 
..wowanoq, medical scheme. • "• ' 

one year renewable, commencing September 
'*{??.• guaranteed by the British Council. * 

5?W<lat*H 30toayl986. > 

• |Wfcreitee,8BB38TH 

J ^ftirftier detalls and an application form> please 


The 
‘‘t *:- 9 British 
11 ' * ’•Council 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer in 
Mineralogy and 
Geology 

Applications are Invited for the above post, vacant as from 
1st January 1886. Appointment will be made, according 
to qualifications and experience, within the salary range 
R1 7,267-28,889 p.a. with an annual bonus and attractive 
staff benefits. 

The successful applicant will be required to teach under- 
graduate courses in mineralogy and Igneous petrology 
and to supervise postgraduate research In these fields. 
Applicants should have a sound knowledge of these sub- 
disciplines and should be actively engaged In research. 
Applicants should submit a full curriculum vitae stating 
present salary and the names and addresses of three 
referees not later than 31 July 1985 to the Registrar, 
(Attention: Appointments Office) Ref. E/5429, University 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South 
Africa. Further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar or The Secretary, SA Universities Office, 
Chichester Houbb, 278 High Holbom, London WC1V 
7HE. 

The University's policy Is not to discriminate on the 
grounds of sex, race or rellgloh. Further Information on 
the Implementation of this policy Is obtainable on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of Mathematics & Applied Mathematics 

Pietermaritzburg 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons 
regardless of sex, race, religion, colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of: 

Lecturer in Mathematics or 
Modern Applied Mathematics 

The appointment carries an attractive salary package, 
details of which are obtainable from the Staffing Section on 
request (telephone 0331 -63320). The salary offered will be 
determined according -to . the qualifications i ; and/or 
experience of the successful applicant. . •, 

Application forma, further particulars and Information on 
pension, medical aid, group Ufa Insurance, service bonus, 
staff bursary, housing loan and subsidy schemes, long 
leave conditions and travelling expenses on first appoint- 
ment are obtainable from the Registrar, University of Natal, 
P.O. Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, 3200, telephone B3320, 
with whom applications on the prescribed form must be . 
lodged not later than 30 May 1 985, quoting reference PMB 
21/86. . 

Application forms' for overseas applicants are available 
from the Secretary, South African Universities Office, 
Chichester House, 278 High' Holbom, London WC1.V 7HE. 

. (72036) 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA , 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN LAW 

tggSSSSSSSSS^ff“ 

asasffi.’ssa! sass 

,uSuWk»ntThould 1 * awe to- jwhw*; 

graduate. courses In the flenerW fleWxd lm 


Research and 
Studentships 
continued 


Imperial College 
Reactor Centre 
Sil wood Park, 
Ascot, Berkshire 

S.E.R.C. 

C.A.S.E. 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
from candldatea who hold, or 
sxpact to obtain In 1985. a 
good honours da are a In Pny- 
alcs or Cliamlatry lor an SBRC 
CASE aliidantahli] tenable at 
tha Import al College Reactor 
Contra, at Aacoi. 



Conferences & 
Seminars 


UNIVERSITY COLLIDE LON- 
DON. Inaugural Lac turn: 
Professor R. Blundell. 
'Empirical. Evaluation of Tax 
and Danaflt Reforms: Tha 
Uao and Abuia of Eco- 
nometrlca' , Thura. \ 6 May at 
5. SO, Chemistry Auditorium. 
Christopher Ingold Labor- 
atories. Gordon Bt., WC1. 
Admission Free. Without 
.TIcMaC. (59807 > H94 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 




REPRINTS 

Information 
: Technology V 

An eight page special report, published in The 
T.H.E.S. on March 22, 1985. •' 

This report, includes articles from specialist con- 
tribu tors, on the following: 

- 'thechanging role of academic databanks’ 

- ’applying computer power to literary analysis’ 

- ’the use of educational video In business studies’ 

-• ‘the efflciicy of the Alvey. programme* 

- ’computer modelling or weather and climatic 
change* 

- ’manpower shortages at technician level’ 

Copies available at 80p each* 

Management 

Education 

A six page special report, published in The T.H.E.S. 
on March 29, 1985. 

The report looks at the future of management 
education and where the emphasis should be placed 
during the. 1990s. The following arc among questions 
discussed by contributors from the world of .Mannge- 
:mcnt/Business Studies. , 

- ‘Undergraduate business studies degrees, 
postgraduate MBAs for high fliers or continuing 
education forexperlenced managers?' 

- ‘What should be the relative contribution of the 
universities and the poly technic, col lege sector?' 

Cbpids available at 60p each* 

Please make your cheques/postnl orders payable to 
; Times Newspapers Ltd and send io: 

Lesley Griffiths, 'j ; 

The Times Higher Education Suppiemenf, 

Priory House, ' ‘ ’ 

SUphn^Laqe, ' 

London EC 1 M 4 BX, 

' n’hlsTil^udwjxwiugo within the UK but Uni 

flv? i^Rcd ^flrAir A .I lV-’i l 4 »'.« .* 
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